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PREFACE. 


In publiſhing any Collection of Writings, it has been EEE 
ſo general a cuſtom to ſay ſomething of their Author, 
that, although; the neceſſity « of this uſage ſhould not ap- 
Pear, it may be 1 * wholly to omit it. 


D 


It is certain, that the merit or the faults of an author 
are intrinſic; and no laboured panegyrics, or accidental 
cCircumſtances, will probably do more than give the Ton 
5 to faſhion for a ſhort time, nor any ſeverity of animad- 
verſion create a prejudice that will be laſting ; but, —_— 
out either, it may be agreeable to ſome readers to b 
told a few things relating to him, which are not to b 
found in his writings. = LS 


* 


* 


Introductory addreſſes, th erefore, ſeem intended to 
bring the reader acquainted with the man, rather than 
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the author; and, if they could really do this, the ad- 
vantages that would reſult from them are obvious; but 
if a man can be known to his moſt intimate acquain- , 
tance only by his words and actions, and theſe all liable 
to be miſunderftood, imperfectly ſeen, or imperfectly re- 
membered; how difficult will it be to give a juſt idea of 
him, after his death, to a ſtranger | To place any object 
in the exact point of view, where it can be moſt clearly 


ſeen, requires {kill ; but what {kill or ſagacity 1 is equal to 


this, when mind is the object ? It would be in vain. to 
attempt, or to require, ſo much. It will, however, be 


eaſy, if opportunities of knowing them have not been 


wanting, to give a plain and. faithful account of a man's 
ſituation in life, and to mention ſome particulars of his 


behaviour both i in public and private, which 1s all that i 1s 
here attempted. This is indeed too little, but it will 
ſerve to guard againſt miſtakes, and peovent the reception 
of a borrowed or fictitious character. 


The family of Hay is 1 1 that branch af * 
from which the Author of theſe Volumes deſcended was. 


very early ſettled in Suſſex, and formerly poſſeſſed large 


property in that county; which haring been much di- 
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£ PREFACE —© © 
nliniſhed i in the courſe of ſome centuries, Eletberk Hay x, 
in the year 1618, removed to Glynbourn, in the ſame 


county, which had been purchaſed for him by his guar- 


dian , during his minority; at which place his ſon John t. 
and his grandſon William F, reſided ; and where his great 


_ grandſon William was born Aug. 21, 1695, whoſe father 
died in the ſame year, and in the 24th of his age (leaving 
no children but this ſon, and one daughter). His mother 


died i in 1700, and his grandfather ||, who was his guar- 


9 dian, very ſoon after; as did his grandmother i — — 


ginning of the year 1706, who had ſucceeded to the 


guardianſhip on the death of her huſband. Thus, in the 
beginning of his life, he ſeemed: to have loſt all the na- 


Herbert, born Dec. 21, 1591, M. P. for Arundel in 1642 and 1648. . 
In an ordinance of Parliament, April 29, 1643, for ſeizing and ſequeſtring 


the real and perſonal eſtates of delinquents, the name of Herbert Hay, Eſq. . 


appears in the liſt of ſequeſtrators for Suſſex; and in a liſt of members of 
the Houſe of Commons ſecluded by the army ſince April 5, 1648, de- 
claring the king's conceſſions a ground for ſettling the peace of the king 
dom. See Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. ix. p. 6, vol. xi. p. 235 


1 His uncle Herbert Morley, Eſq. of Glynd. 
M. P. for Rye, and one of the members for Suffex, 16 54. 


* M. P. for Seaford, 1692. 
Sir John Stapley, mentioned in Clarendon $ Hiſtory of the Rebellion, 


vol. f. 3 fol. Sue: DEN 
=—_ tural 


© PREPAOE 
tural protectors of infancy. The eldeſt ſurviving fiſter 


= his mother was entruſted with the care of him. He 


was in 1705 ſent to ſchool at the little village of Newick, 

about ſeven miles from Lewes; in 1710 to a ſomewhat 
larger ſchool in that town, whence, in 1711-12, he went 
to Oxford * where he remained till 1715, when he re- 
moved to the Temple F, and ſtudied the law till obliged 


to relinquiſh the proſecution of that ſtudy, on his light 
having been much injured by the ſmall-pox, which he 


had in ſo terrible a manner, that his life was deſpaired of, 

but was probably ſaved by Dr. Mead's having ventured 
on what was then thought a deſperate experiment, though 
it has ſince become a common practice: 


In 1718 he made an excurſion into: many parts of Eng- 
| land a Scotland, during which, ſome remaining me- 


morandums of his ſhew how much his attention was 
turned towards uſeful knowledge at that early period of 


of his life; for, in a. journey of more than a thouſand 


0 fl de Glyne, in com. Suſſex, tat. 16, armigeri filius Vide 
Matriculation Book, Bodleian copy. 
| + The certificate of William Hay, of the Middle 1 emple, Eſq. aking 
ts oaths to King George in the court of King's Bench, Nov. 19, 1723. 
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PREFACE. 5 


miles, not only the face of the country in its more com- 
monly obſerved features of houſes, towns, and proſpects, 
but the varieties of ſoil, and its produce, the ſtate of the 
roads, of manufactures, and population, were noticed 
by him; and often ſome things added from hiſtory or | 
antiquities, by which the peſt and preſent ſtate of places 


might be compared. 


In 1720 he travelled into France, Germany, and Hol- 
| wa when the weakneſs of his eyes confined his written 
remarks to a few things uſeful to a traveller, particularly 

to the exchange of money, and the ſorts of coin then cur- 
rent in the different places he viſited. After his return 
to England, he for ſome years refided at his houſe in the 
country. In 1731, he married Elizabeth, ſecond daugh- 
ter of Thomas Pelham, Eſq. of Catsfield ; in Suſſex, by 
whom he had ſeveral children. In 1 733-4 he was 
Choſen M. P. for the town of Seaford, which place he 
continued to repreſent during the remainder of his life. 
In May 1738 he was appointed a commiſſioner of the 
Victualling- office, in which he continued, and regularly 
attended the buſineſs of it, till it became inconſiſtent 
with his ſeat in parliament. In 1753 he was appointed 
| keeper of the records: in the Tower; and it has been re- 
marked, 
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vi. | PREFACE: 


rharked, that 8 his attention and alnduity; during the 


ſhort remainder of his life, were eminently ſerviceable 


to; his ſucceſſors i in that office.” 


The ſeveral pieces here collected were written at dif- 
ferent intervals, and ſome of them a confi derable time 


before their publication. 


In 1728 Mr. Hay publiſhed His Eſſay on Civil Govern- 


ment; 1 730, the Poem intituled, Mount Caburn ; 147 5, 
his Remarks on the Laws relating to the Poor, with 
Propoſals for their better Relief and Employment; in 


1751, a ſecond edition of his Remarks on the Laws re- 


lating to the Poor, with a Preface and Appendix, contain- 
ing the Reſolutions of the Houſe of Commons on the 


ſame Subject 1 in 173 5, and the Subſtance of two Bills 
ſince brought into Parliament; 1753, Religio Philoſophi; 


1754, his Eſſay on Deformity; and, in the ſame year, 


his tranſlation of Mr. Hawkins- Browne's Poem De Ani- 


mi Immortalitate; 1755, his Tranſlations and Imitations 


of Select N of Martial. 


But it is not merely as a man of letters that Mr. 
Hay ſhould be remembered; as an Engliſh gentleman, 
7 the 


7 


c che e of a ami a gifs, A Abe 'of the Bri- 
tiſh Parliament, and in the domeſtic relations of a huſ- 


band and a father, he ought- not to be forgotten. Many 
years are elapſed ſince he: was removed from this ſcene 


of things, yet ſome perſons are ſtill living, who remem- 
ber him in each of theſe characters; and it is wiſhed 


that they would recollect all they knew of him; for his 


1 mind was liberal, and his views were extended to tge 
publick, with qualifications and a deſire to ſerve it, with- 

- out low or ſelfiſh deſigns; and his private and domeſtic 
life was. beneficial to the circle within its influence. 
From the time he began to reſide in the country, he 
turned his thoughts to the improvement of that ſmall 
part of the eſtates, which had deſcended to him from his 
anceſtors. He was kind to his tenants, encouraged agri- 
culture, cultivated gardening i in almoſt all its branches, 


and was perhaps the firſt who began to ornament corn- 
fields with walks * plantations. f 


He pdt oured to hs uſeful experiments a part of 


the amuſements of his family; about the year 1743, a 
ſmall quantity of filk was manufactured in Spital-fields, 


from filk-worms bred at his houſe, ſufficient to anſwer 


| : 
, 3 a I 
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the parpolfe of proving that good filk can be produced 


in England, though at an expence too great perhaps ever 
to make it an article of trade. Had his fortune been 


larger, it is probable he might have followed his inclina- 


wil 


tions in theſe ways to a greater extent. But Mr. Hay's 
income was always ſmall for the place which his birth 
had aſſigned him in ſociety. Yet none became ſenſible 
of this on being received at his houſe, ſuch was the 
effect of a judicious ceconomy joined to a power of 
reſiſting perſonal indulgences. - His temper was not 
auſtere ; he willingly mixed in company and converſa- 
tion, and ſometimes made himſelf agreeable to his young 9 
friends by little pieces of poetry *; and his hoſpitality yy 1 
and chearful civility would alone have pleaſed, without | | 3 


his other talents. 1 = 


With regard to his ſervants, he was moderate in his 3 
expectations from them; clear and deciſive in his orders; : 


kept up a juſt and ſteady authority ; and was remarkably 
generous to them in caſes of ſickneſs or unavoidable mis- 
fortunes. fs "= Oy Ne 


* Some of his Vers de Societe have beep preſerved, and a few of them 
are given in the Appendix. 
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I His diligent ſtudy of the law in the early part of his 
lte fitted him to act as a magiſtrate. He thought it of 
importance to the country, that gentlemen of fortune and 
knowledge ſhould take the trouble to act in the commiſſion 
of the peace, and often ſpoke this opinion. For near thirty 
years he acted in it himſelf; and conſtantly attended all LS; 
its meetings in the diſtrict to which he belonged. He z 
never refuſed to ſee thoſe perſons who applied to him as 
a magiſtrate, though their numbers often made this fa- 
tiguing to him; his meals, or his company, were —_— a> 
him, that he might not keep thoſe waiting who came | | 
from a diſtance; nor did he ſuffer any, even the ſmalleſt, 
fee to be taken in his houſe. His activity did not ſtop 
here, for he was many years chairman of the quarter- 
ſeſſions for the eaſtern diviſion of his county *. 


He never neglected his duty in parliament; if any yet 5 0 
remain of thoſe who ſat with him there, they may remem- 
ber that he was one of the firſt in, and the laſt out of, 
the Houſe of Commons; where he was not an idle ſpecta- 
tor, but an impartial and accurate obſerver; and took a con- 9 


* In the Appendix the reader may ſec his Charge to the Grand Jury on | 
| his taking the Chair in x733. „„ i 
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. PREFACE. 
ſiderable ſhare in the buſineſs of it, upon which he ſome · 


times ſpoke. His unwearied endeavours to obtain amend- 


ment in the laws relating to the poor prove that his 
heart, as well as head, was engaged in that buſineſs: every 


thin; g that bore relation to it was cloſely inveſtigated by him. 


Mr. Hay | has been mentioned in a late publication “ 
as a ſupporter of the meaſures of Sir Robert Walpole. 
He certainly was attached to what was called the 


Whig party; and thought the reign of George the Se 


cond propitious to this nation; but Mr. Hay was difcri- 


minative, and on all occaſions thought for himſelf. When 


he has been clearly of an opinion contrary to thoſe with 
whom he uſually acted, he has not been content with 
giving a filent vote againſt what they propoſed, but has 
publicly declared the reaſons for his diſſent. It has been 
long ſince remarked, that ſuch men are not often the fa- 
vourites of any party. 


It now remains to return to Mr. Hay's private life. 
He has in his writings done juſtice to the virtues of the 
lady he married; and it need only be added here, that 
thoſe virtues were from his union with her to the day 


See Biographical Dictionary, vol. VI. 
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of his death (a period of more than twen eoitites years) 
by him kindly cheriſhed, encouraged, and protected, 


| It will be to his honour as a father to mention his 
: fons, three of whom lived to be men; and to thoſe who 
knew them, or to whom education is an intereſting topic, 
it may not be unacceptable to hear ſomething of him in 


that character 


e e ue de . 


and took pleaſure in obſerving the firſt dawn of ſome of 

the beſt gifts beſtowed on human nature. Having ex- 
perienced the pains and inconveniences of a weak bodily 
frame, he gave attention to whatever he judged moſt 
likely to ſtrengthen theirs; and by the ſtricteſt orders ta 
thoſe who attended them, endeavoured to preſerve their 

minds free from thoſe vain terrors which: are ſometimes 
uſed as inſtruments of government in a nurſery. Soon 
after the age that may properly be termed infancy was 
paſſed, he was leſs familiar with them; and for ſome 
years his behaviour to them was grave and reſerved. 
Though he had himſelf been only at a private ſchool, he 
ſent his eldeſt and his youngeſt ſons to that of Weſtmin- 


ſer; and his ſecond ſon for ſome time to a very large 
ES: academy 


= PRE FAC RE. 
academy in the city of London, which indicates that he 


lanced by its advantages. Without dem to ay 


more on ſo nice a point, it may be confidently aſſerted, 


that Mr. Hay's fons received the moſt valuable part of 


their education in his example; and in his behaviour 
towards them, always that of a wiſe and affectionate fa- 
ther; but whoſe affection was never ſhewn to them in 


partial fondneſs. For nine or ten years of their lives 


they found themſelves under the controul of a juſt and 
beneficent power, which they were not ſuffered to ap- 


proach careleſly. A little encouragement, a ſmile of 


approbation, was given by him to any exertions, either 
of a ſerious. or playful, kind, that fell within his notice 
but, in general, they were left to run the common courſe 
with boys: of their own age,. except that they ſeemed to- 


be more truſted, and were left to act more for them 


ſelves in moſt occ than children in their ſitua- 
y are. T hey were ſent young to ſchool, and 
in their vacations they returned to their home as to a 
Place of Hberty, where they were received with kindneſs, 
not with rapturous admiration. They were much more 
obſerved' than talked to by their father, who very rarely 


ſpoke to them in an imperative or even didactic manner; 


but, 


992 


but, whenever they were with him, it might be ſeen that 

his whole behaviour, ( = © | 
On? his con- 
fome' 
| . or "a ak be- 
fore them bufineſs of which he thought it might be uſe- 
fab to them to get an idea early and eaſily; and no one | 
ts ” as __ an 


| 

6 | h | 

y was ſo much engaged in buſineſs, that his | | 

intervals of leiſure were ſhort ;. for, with a temper natu- 1 

; : formed to taſte variety of intel- | 

3 ity in the duties of his ſituation 
| | fulfills: them as he did will | | 


L i 

of the morning which he uſually ſpent with his chiſl- — | 
n was not loſt ; every little incident Was turned to 

their benefit, even their reading an artiele in the news- 

paper; for, as ſoon as could read, beſides ma 

find the geographical ſituation of any place men- 

tioned, ome queſtion relating to it, him- 


| ſelf remarking on it, and ſpeaking of any eminent perſon, 


who 


rr | FREFAXAGETE. 
who then was, or had formerly. been, connected with it. 
Thus were examples of virtue and religion, inſtances of 
courage, honour, and generoſity, occaſionally brought 
| before them; conciſely, yet in a way to engage the af- 


fections, and leave impreſſions on the memory. It 


was at thoſe times he very early made them ac- 


quainted with ſome parts of natural hiſtory and experi- 


mental philoſophy, ſomething of which was often ſpoken 
ol as intended for the afternoon's amuſement: theſe they 


were permitted, not obliged, to attend; for, if he ſaw 


they wiſhed for ſome more active exerciſe, they were 
allowed to follow their inclinations without reproach. 


Indeed reſpect to him was always voluntary; he never 


reproved his children for the omiſſion of any outward 
mark of it to himſelf: yet that father, who is reaſonable 


enough to make a juſt allowance for the imperfection of 


all human things, will be well content if his children pay 


him as much real reſpect as Mr. Hay received from his, 


and to have as much weight with them from the firſt 
moment they were capable of any reflection. Perhaps 
nothing contributed more to this than the few things he 
required of them, and the invariableneſs with which they 


were inſiſted on. He always appeared to his children to 
entertain a good opinion of them, and did not ſeem to 
take 
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take notice of little faults; yet, if any were committed 
of more conſequence, he ſpoke to them with great ſe- 
riouſneſs, but without paſſion, or long diſcourſe ; uſually 


_ concluding with theſe words: I diſapprove of this, and 


expect it to be ſo no more.” And if at any time this 


admonition failed of its proper effect, they were made 


ſenſible that his diſpleaſure was not to be ſlighted. 


As a ſtrict adherence to truth was amongſt the things 


indiſpenſably required, ſo from their earlieſt infancy he 


had made a point of never deceiving them in the mereſt | 
trifle ; not even in anſwering their tireſome word, Jy? 


ſo much in uſe with children. He obſerved its being 


common to them, and was for that reaſon remarkably in- 
dulgent in anſwering the queſtion. It has been hazarded 
to give theſe minute particulars, on the authority of 
thoſe who have reckoned it amongſt the advantages of 


biography, that it admits of the relation of little circum- 


ſtances, by which one individual is beſt diſtinguiſhed 


from another, and any peculiar traits of character more 


diſtinctly marked; whether any thing farther will be 


gained muſt depend on the abilities of the writer, or the 


value of the life related. It has before been noticed, 


2 that 


— — — 
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that there was = time when Mr. Hay's behaviour to his 
children was reſerved ; but, when they approached to- 


wards manhood, he converſed with them freely, ſpoke 
to them of their ſituation i in life, and gave them his opi- 
nion and advice as to what he thought the moſt eligible 
courſe for them to purſue in it; ſhewing them his inten- 


tion of aſſiſting them to the full extent of his power and 
fortune. 


When he was beginning to enjoy the fruits of his. long 
cares, he ſaw his youngeſt ſon, a moſt promiſing and 


amiable youth, who had juſt left Weſtminſter ſchool, and 
was going to Chriſt Church in Oxford, of which college 
he was to have been admitted a ſtudent, attacked by a 
fatal diforder on his lungs, under which he languiſhed 


almoſt a year; when, in the nineteenth year of his age, 


he died at his father's houſe in the country, endeared to 
all who approached him, by the conſtant ſweetneſs of his 


temper, his ſpirit, and his patience. Mr. Hay followed 


him to the grave, and inferibed on it, Optima indoles, 


ſpes parentum.” He bore this loſs with fortitude and re- 


ſignation, but ſurvived it only from October to the Juno 


following. - | 1x26 
It 
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It was probably with a view to exhauſt his ſpirits leſs 
than by his uſual exerciſe of walking, that, a few weeks 
before his death, he got on horſeback, after having for- 


borne to do fo for many years, but was again obliged to 
deſiſt from it on finding its ill effects in the painful diſ- 
order to which he was ſubject. He continued his uſual 


manner of life, without ſpeaking of his health; one day, 


indeed, he told ſome friends who came to viſit him, and 
aſked him to go out with them the next morning, that 


he was not well enough to accompany them, but that he 


did not at that time ſuffer much pain, though he found 


his head uneaſy, and could not attend long to any thing ; 


his expreſſion was, I find my. head very cloudy.” A 


few days after this, he had an apoplectic fit, ſuppoſed 


to have proceeded from the burſting of a blood-veſlel in 

his head. He ſurvived: this two days, and expired, at 
 Glynbourn, in Suffex, June 22, 1755) in the fi xtieth year 

of his age. | 


The benevolent intention expreſſed by him in the con- 
cluſion of his Eſſay, to which his own caſe is ſubjoined, 


and wherein he relates the effects of a medicine he had per- 
ſevered in taking for upwards of nine years, has been com- 


plied with, by a depoſit in the Britiſh Muſeum. It proves, 
ſe c 5 = he 


rn he ene eres ee ee ore. 


. Nw 
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for the purpoſe of continuing his education. 
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he had judged rightly of his diſorder, and may enable thoſe, 


who are afflicted with the ſame, to form an opinion of the 


courſe he purſued, by which he obtained eaſe, though not 
a cure. 
of his laſt illneſs. 
him, one being in Ireland, and the other in the Eaſt 
Indies. The reſt of his family, diſtreſſed and terrified, 


were little able to comfort or aſſiſt him, or ſcarcely to re- 


He continued taking the medicine to the time | 
At that time his ſons were far from 


ceive his orders, if the ſudden violence of his illneſs had 


| allowed him to give any; it has been lamented by his 
family, that they had none with regard to ſome manu- 
ſcripts he left unfiniſhed. Theſe volumes contain only 


what Mr. Hay had himſelf given to the publick, except 
a few ſmall pieces; which, the better to enable the reader 
to judge of ſome things that have been advanced, are 


added in the Appendix. 


Of Mr. Hay's two ſons that ſurvived him, Thomas, | 
the eldeſt, in his eighteenth year, 175! 


„had his firſt 


commiſſion in the army, a cornetcy in the 3 regiment 


of dragoons, and at the ſame time leave of abſence, 


From 


Weſtminſter ſchool he went to Göttingen, where he ſoon 


learned the common German dialect; and, continuing 
. 


PREFACE. xix 
two years at that .univerſity, when Moſheim was chan- 
cellor and Haller refided there, acquired a taſte for 


the higher parts of a language that was afterwards 


of uſe in the line of his profeſſion. After leaving 


Göttingen, he ſpent about a year in France, and thence, 
paſſing into England, ſoon after Joined his regiment, 


then in the north of Ireland. The death of his father 
recalled him to England ; and, on the addition of a light 
troop to each regiment of dragoons, he had the lieute- 
nancy of that belonging to the 7th or Queen's dragoons, 
which he joined in Scotland; and /in 1757 he had the 
troop, was with it during the ſu mer of 1758, on the 
| expeditions to the coaſt of France, and was employed in 


taking poſſeſſion of Cherbourg, and in the demolition of 
the works there. From the beginning of the year 17 59 


to the end of that war, he ſerved in the combined army 
under the command of Duke Ferdinand of Brunſwick, 


firſt as captain, then as major, in the Queen's dragoons, 
and aide-de-camp to the Marquis of Granby ; and from 
May 21, 1762, as deputy adjutant-general to the Britiſh 
forces in Germany, with the brevet of lieutenant-colonel. 
June 14, the ſame year, he was lieutenant-colonel to 
the Queen's dragoons, which regiment he quitted Fe- 


bruary 27, 1771. When the Suſſex Militia was em- 
e G6 2 C 


} 

9 
| 

| 

| 


oal ; for which place he ſailed from Plymouth, February 2, 
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bodied in 1798, he was lieutenant-colonel to it, and 
continued to be fo to the end of his life. In 1768 he 
was choſen member of parliament for the borough of 


- Lewes, which he repreſented in two ſucceſſive parlia- 


ments. He died of a conſumption — 9, 1 786. 


Mr. Hay's ſecond ſon, William, at the age of ſixteen, 
entered into the ſervice of the Eaſt India Company, and 
went as a writer to their ſettlement at Calcutta, in Ben- 


1752, on board their ſhip the Kent, which had a diſtreſs- 


ful voyage; for, meeting with ſuch weather as prevented 


its getting to the Cape of Good Hope, it failed for the 


iſland of Johanna, being in great want of water; and 


miſtaking Mayotta for it, in going towards the Jand 
ſtruck upon a rock, and was ten hours before it could be 
got off. Mr. William Hay arrived at Calcutta July 29, 
1752, where he remained until the begnning of the year 


17 5 5, when he was ſent to a new ſettlement of the com- 


pany's at Luckipoor, near the confluence of the rivers 
Ganges and Burrampooter; whence, on hearing of the 
capture of Fort William, he, with the few Europeans 
at Luckipoor, and with the treaſure under their care, with 
difficulty got on board two ſmall * and joined the 

Engliſh 


1 


N 


2 
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Engliſh fl fleet, then lying at Fulta ; where they continued 


fix months, until the ſucceſſes of the Admirals Watſon 
and Pocock, and Colonel Clive, regained their former 


ſettlements, and all they had before enjoyed, with addi- 
tional privileges. Mr. William Hay was at Patna, where 
he reſided as ſecond in that factory, and had given ſtrong 


proofs of his integrity, when, in Auguſt . 


ceived an order to take his ſeat in the council at Cal- 
cutta. The violent diſſentions there, with the ſteps 


wich led to his fate at Patna, October 5, 1763, ſhould 


be well known. 


This enumeration of dates only is a cold manner of 


ſpeaking of thoſe to whom they refer. The ſocial virtues, 


truth, modeſt dignity, and, whenever the occaſion re- 


quired it, the energy of character that appeared in the 


firſt, demand ſomething more; but thoſe are wanting 


who, from his early youth, could deſcribe the workings : 
of his eager and ardent mind ; for of him it might be faid, 


in prima juventa ingenium pulchritudinem ac ſpeciem 


« excelſe magnæque gloriæ vehementius, quam caute, 
8 appetebat; ; mox mitigavit ratio et. ætas; retinuitque, 
quod eſt difficillimum, ex fapientia modum.” Nor 
are the few dates, which bring the life of the ſecond to 


that 


that period when he was ſo cruelly deprived of it, all 


— 


— 


* 


that ſhould be ſaid of that generous young man, ſo mind- 


ful of the honour of h 


. 


ſt reaſon to think ſome 


liberal and diſintereſted con 
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ntry! after which he ſighed, 
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Deformity ; an Eſſay, Page 1 

34 An Eſſay on Civil Government; treating ſummarily of its Ne- 

1 ceſſity, Original, Diſſolution, Forms, and Properties. 49 
E | ” Remarks on the Laws relating to the Poor, with Propoſals for 


again ſubmitted to Conſideration in 1752; with an Appendix, 
containing the. Reſolutions of the Houſe of Commons, on the 
ſame Subject, in 1735; and the Subſtance of Two Bills brought 
into Parliament. | 105 


Religio Philoſophi ; or, the Principles of Morality and Chriſti- 

* —-_  anity 1lluſtrated from a View of the Univerſe, and of Man's 

Situation in it. | 171 
APPENDIX. 

A Charge to the Grand Jury for the Eaſtern Diviſion of the 


County of Suſſex, 17 == ES 23 
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their better Relief and Employment; firſt printed in 1735; and 
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O promote the Sale of this Piece, Mr. DopsLEY was for 
dedicating it to ſome reigning Toaſt ; but it was thought 
more for his Intereſt to ſend it into the World, with the Motto 
| inſcribed on the Golden Apple adjudged to Venus, for then a 
thouſand Goddeſſes might ſeize it as their own. = 
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T is offenſive for a Man to ſpeak much of himſelf; and few 
can do it with ſo good a grace as Montaigne. I wiſh I could; 
or that I could be half ſo entertaining or inſtructive x. My Sub- 
jet, however, will be my Apology ; and I am fure it will draw 
no envy upon me. Bodily Deformity is viſible to every eye; but the 
effects of it are known to very few; intimately known to none, 
but thoſe who feel them; and they generally are not inclined 
to reveal them. As therefore I am furniſhed with the neceſſary 
materials, I will treat this uncommon Subject at large; and to 
view it in a Philoſophical light is a Speculation which may be : 
uſeful to Perſons ſo oddly (I will not ſay unhappily) ee: 
and perhaps not unentertaining to others. 


* The Marquis of Halifax, in a Letter to Charles Cotton, Eſq. who tranſlated 
Montaigne's Eſſays, ſays, * It is the Book in the World, with which he is beſt enter- | | 
_ tained; and that Montaigne did not write for Praiſe, but to give the World a true 
Picture of himſelf and of Mankind.“ 
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mention Therſites and Richard the Third ; whom I do not elaine 
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Ido not pretend to be ſo ingenious as Montaigne; but it is in 


my power to be as ingenuous. I may, with the ſame naiverd „, 
remove the veil from my mental as well as perſonal nnen 
and expoſe them naked to the world. And when I have thus 


anatomized myſelf, I hope my Heart will be found ſound and un- 
tainted, and my Intentions honeſt and fincere. RR 


Longinus+ ſays, that Coil wrote of the Sublime in a low 
way : on the contrary, Mr. Pope calls Longinus the great 
6s Sublime he draws.” Let it be my Ambition to imitate Longinus 
in Style and Sentiment; and, like Cæcilius, to make theſe appear 


a contraſt to my Subject; to write of Deformity with Beauty ; 
and IT a finiſhed Piece to atone for an ill- turned Perſon. 


If any Render | imagines, that a Print of mes 3 In the Fromtifpiece 
of this Work would give him a clearer idea of the Subject; I have 
no objection, provided he witt be at the expence of engraving. 
But, for want of it, let him know, that I am ſcarce five feet hig; 
that my Back was bent in my Mother's Worb; and that in Per- 


| fon I reſemble Zfop, the Prince of Orange, Marfhal Lurenr- 


burg, Lord Treaſurer Saliſpury, Scarron, and Mr. Pope; not to 


as Members of our Society; the firft bemg a Child of the * — 


Vertu nave, an expreſſion of Montaigne; and which RB 
mouth in his Dialogue with Sm 
+ In the beginning of his Treatiſe on the Sublime. 


t lmhis Edfay on Criticiſm, 
J It was a diſphliging ſtroka to a Lady; bat. in was ſaidiof Mademaiſolle 8 


that, to vindicate her hanausr from: reflanian, ſhe ncedi only prefix. her . a 


book. General * under the word Guss. 
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muſt draw the devil in a bad ſhape. But Iwill not (on this occahon) 

accept of Richard's ſtatue from the hand of any Hiſtorian, or 
even of Shakſpeare himſelf ; but only from that of his own 
Biographer , who tells us (and he ought to > know) that Richard 


us 2 handſome man. 


As 1 have the 3 reaſon to thank God that I was born 
in this Illand, and enjoy the bleſſings of his Majeſty' s reign ; let 


me not be unthankful that I was not born in Sparta, where 1 


had no ſooner ſeen the light, but I ſhould have been deprived of 


it, and have been thrown, as an uſeleſs thing, into a cavern by 


Mount Taygetus t. Inhuman Lycurgus! thus to deſtroy your own 
ſpecies. Surrounded by the innocents whom you have murdered, 
may I not haunt you among the Shades below for this barbarity ? 
That it was ill policy, the glorious liſt of names which I have 
produced is a proof; your own Ageſilaus confutes your maxim; 
and J hope to confute it too by my own behaviour. Is the car- 
caſe the better part of the man ? and is it to be valued by weight, 
like that of cattle in a market ? Bs 2 7 


Inſtead of this Lacedemonian ſeverity, thoſe who had the care 


-- my infancy fell into another Extreme ; * out of Tenderneks, 


S «& « Tam mala Therfiten prohibebat forma latere, 
* Quam pulchri Nireus conſpiciendus erat,” Ov. Ep. ex Ponto, xiii. Ver. 4» 
1 George Buck, Eſq. who, in his Hiſtory of Richard the Third, endeavours to 
repreſent him as a prince of much better ſhape {both of body and mind) than he had 
been generally eſteemed. And Biſhop Nicolſan calls Buck a more candid compoſer of 
annals than Sir. Thomas More. See his Hiſtorical Library. 
t See Plutarch, in the life of Lycurgus. | 
1 EY tried 
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tried every Art to correct the errors of N ature; but in vain: bor, 
as (I think it is) Mr. Dryden ſays, A 


God did not make his Works for Man to mend.“ 


When they could not do that, they endeavoured to conceal them; 
and taught me to be aſhamed of my Perſon, inſtead of arming 
me with true fortitude to deſpiſe any ridicule or contempt of it. 
This has cauſed me much uneaſineſs in my younger days; and 
it required many years to conquer this weakneſs ; of which I 
hope now there are but little remains left. This ill management 
gave me too an inſuperable baſhfulneſs; and, although I have 
paſſed the courſe of my whole life among the better part of man- 
kind, I have always felt a reluctance to produce a bad Figure, 
which may be ſome obſtruction to a man's advancement in the 
world, but an advantage in reſtraining his fondneſs for it. 


Unmerited reflexions on a man- s Perſon are hard of digeſtion- 
Men of underſtanding have felt them. Even Mr. Pope was not 
invulnerable in this part; for, when the Dunces were foiled by 
his Writings, they printed a caricatura of his Figure; and it is 
evident that this ſtung him more than a better anſwer; for he 
ranks it among the moſt atrocious injuries *. 1 never in my life 
received the leaſt affront on this head from any Gentleman I ever | 
converſed with, or from any one who had the leaſt pretenſion 
to that name; for I ſhould be a Churl indeed, if I eſteemed as 


* In his Epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthnot are theſe lines: 


4 


«© The morals blacken'd, when the writings *ſcape, 
* The libel'd perſon, and the piftur'd ſhape,” &c. 
ſuch 


EL: 4 
ſuch any little innocent pleaſantry of a friend, which is rather 
an inſtance of ſincere kindneſs and affection; and I ſhould be 
unfit to fit at table with him, ſhould I reſent his congratulations 
on my emerging from an Eclipſe of a Surloin of Roaſt-beef, or of 
a Bowl of Punch, that ſtood between us. But the ſcene changes 
extremely when I get into a Mob, where inſolence grows in pro- 
portion as the man ſinks in condition ; and where I can ſcarce 
paſs without hearing ſome affront. But I am now unmoved with 
that ſcurrility which uſed to affect me when 1 was young. The 
title of Lord I never much valued, and now I entirely deſpiſe ; 
and yet they will force it upon me as an honour which they have 
a right to beſtow, and which I have none to refuſe. This abuſe | | 
is grown into ſuch a habit with the Rabble, that an Iriſh Chair- | 
man often uſes it, when he aſks me to take a chair; and ſome- | 


times a Beggar, when he demands an alms. | 5 | 


This difference of behaviour towards me hath given me the 
ſtrongeſt idea of the force of Education, and taught me to ſet a 
right value upon it. It is certainly the ſtamp of a man's charac- 
ter: it diſtinguiſhes the baſe from the valuable metal; and is the 
barrier between the mob and the civilized part of mankind. 
This uſage hath alſo been a great advantage to me; for it hath 
made me (like Horace *) fly from the Vulgar to the company and 
converſation of my Superiors, where I am ſure to be eaſy. I 
have ever enjoyed it; and, though I want polite qualities to re- 
commend me, I cannot ſay I was ever ill-received by them. 
Moreover, theſe abuſes from my Inferiors often furnith me with 
generous reflexions. I ſometimes recollect the expreſſion of Bru- 


* „Odi prophanum vulgus, & arceo.“ Od. I. 1. 3. 
8 1 | tus 
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tus in Shakſpeare, · Your words paſs by me as the idle wind 
„which I regard not:“ at other times a ſaying (I think) of So- 
crates : * Shall I be angry if an aſs kick at me? it is his nature 
ſo to do#.” But perſonal reflexions of this kind are almoſt 
unknown among perſons of high rank. It muſk, therefore, be 
only a French Romance that gave riſe to the report, that our 
great and glorious deliverer once. called Luxemburg crooked- 
back Fellow ; who replied, that he could not know that he was. 
ſo, for he had never ſeen his Back. | 


When, by ſome vncommon accident, I have been drawn into 

a Country Fair, Cockpit, Bear-garden, or the like riotous aſſem- 
blies, after I have got from them, I have felt the pleaſure of 
one eſcaped from the danger of a wreck ; for, all the time I am 
preſent, I conſider myſelf as liable to affront, without a power 
of ſhewing any reſentment ; which would expoſe me to ten- 
told ridicule. Nor am I formed for a Maſquerade ; where ſuch 
a figure would ſoon be diſcovered, nor eſcape abuſe from the 
lower claſs, whom the maſk introduces to their IS; and 
where all 3 a greater * of behaviour. 


_ 1always had an averſion in my childhood e 3 
and ſtudied all evaſions to avoid their lefſons, when they were 
forced upon me; for I was ever conſcious to myſelf, what an 
untoward ſubject they had to work on. I carried this a little too 
far; and have ſometimes wiſhed I had ſacrificed a little more 


I might add another bon-mot of Socrates ; when aſked how he could bear 
the noife and ill-manners of Xantippe, he replied, they that live in a trading 
| treet are not diſturbed at the paſſage of carts.” See the Spectator, N* 479. 
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to the Graces. The neglect of this has left behind it an auk- 
wardneſs in ſome part of my outward geſture and behaviour; 


and I am ſenſible that I might, by care and habit, have corrected 


ſome things now grown inveterate ; and that, from a natural 
_ diſlike to trifles, I neglected ſome forms too much. 


Bodily Deformity 1s very rare; and therefore a perſon ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed muſt naturally think that he has had ill luck in a 


Lottery, where there are above a thouſand prizes to one blank. 
Among 558 Gentlemen in the Houſe of Commons, I am the only 
one that is ſo. Thanks to my worthy Conſtituents, who never 


objected to my Perſon, and I hope never to give them cauſe to 
object to my Behaviqur. They are not like a venal Borough, of 


which there goes a ; that, though they never took excep- 
tions to any man's character who came up to their price, yet 
they once rejected the beſt bidder becauſe he was a Negro. 


I never Was, nor ever will be, a member of the Ugly Club*; 
and I would adviſe thoſe Gentlemen to meet no more ; for, though 


they may be a very ingenious and facetious Society, yet it draws 


the eyes of the world too much upon them, and theirs too much 
from the world. For who would chooſe to be always looking at 


bad Pictures, when there is ſo great a collection to be met with 
of good ones? eſpecially among the fair fex ; who, if they will 
not admit them to be intimates, will permit them to be diſtant 
admirers. When deformed perſons appear together, it doubles 
the ridicule, becauſe of the ſimilitude; as it does, when they are 


* SpeQator, No 17, 


C 2 5 ſeen 
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ſeen with very large perſons, becauſe of the contraſt. Let them 
therefore call Minerva to their aid in both caſes, © © | 


- 


There are many Ws and tall men, with whom I ſhall always 
eſteem it an honour to converſe; and, though their eyes are 
5 placed in a much higher parallel, they take care never to overlook 
me; and are always concerned if, by chance, they happen to ſtrike 
my hat with their elbow. When ſtanding or walking, we indeed 
find ſome difficulty in the converſation ; for they are obliged to. 

ſtoop down, as in ſearch of a pin, while I am looking up, as if. 
taking the height of a ſtar with a quadrant. And I own I ſome- 
times uſe a little policy, that the contraſt may not be too re- 


ma rkable. a 


General O. is brother in blood and in worth to one of the 
greateſt and beſt men of the age; and a brave ſpirit is lodged in 
a large perſon. The man who ſtood intrepid by his Majeſty's 
ſide in the glorious day of Dettingen, and afterwards: by that of 
his Royal Highneſs in the more unfortunate one of Fontenay, is: 
now placed at the head of a troop of Horſe grenadiers, to guard 
that Prince whom he hath ſo long and faithfully ſerved. I have 
the honour to be well known to him; and I once accidentally ac- 
companied him to ſee the horſes. of his troop. I never was more: 
humbled than when I walked with him among his: tall men, 
made ſtil] taller by their caps. I ſeemed to myſelf a Worm, and 
no Man; and could not but inwardly grieve that, when I had 
the ſame inclination to the ſervice of my Country and Prince, E 
wanted their ſtrength to perform it. As a Member of the Houſe 


of Commons, I ſometimes uſe the precaution to place myſelf at 
ſome 
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fome diſtance from the General, though I am IP of the 
”_ ſide of the Houſe. | 


| Lord D. is another brave Officer, at the head of one of his Ma- 


jefty's troops of Guards, one of the talleſt of his ſubjects, an an- 
cient Peer, an able Senator, and (what 1s much to the honour of 


any Peer) an uſeful Magiſtrate in the country. I am always proud 
of meeting his Lordſhip at the Quarter Seſſions ; but I always take 


care to have the Chairman at leaſt between us on the bench, that 


it may not be too viſible to the country what a prodigious diſparity: 
there is in every reſpect between us. 


But I will now divide my text, in order to diſcuſs it more tho. 


roughly; and will conſider the natural conſequences of Bodily 
Deformity; firſt, how it affects the outward circumſtances; and, 
5 what turn it gives to the mind. 


It is certain that the human frame, * warped and diſpro- 


portioned, is leſſened in ſtrength and activity, and rendered 
leſs fit for its functions. Scarron had invented an engine to take 


off his hat; and I with I could invent one to buckle my ſhoe, or 


to take up a thing from the ground, which I can ſcarcely do with- 
out kneeling ; for I can bend my Body no farther than it is bent 
by Nature. , For this reaſon, when Ladies drop a fan or glove, I 


am not the firſt to take it up; and often reſtrain my incli- 


nation to perform thoſe little ſervices, rather than expoſe my 
ſpider-like Shape. And I hope it will not be conſtrued as pride, 
if I do not always riſe from my ſeat when I ought ; for, if it is 


low, T find ſome trouble in it ; and uy Center of gravity is ſo ill 
placed, 
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1 that I am often like to fall back. Things, hanging within 
the reach of others, are out of mine ; and what they can execute 
with eaſe, I want ſtrength to perform. I am in danger of being 
trampled upon, or flifled in a crowd; where my Back is a con- 
venient lodgement for the elbow of any tall perſon that is near. 

J can ſee nothing; and my whole employment is to guard my 
Perſon. I have forborn to attend his Majeſty in the Houſe of 
| Peers, ſince I was like to be ſqueezed to death there againſt the wall. 

[ would willingly come thither when his Majeſty commands, but 
he is too gracious to expect impoſſibilities. Beſides, when I get 
in, I can never have the pleaſure of ſeeing, on the Throne, one of 
the beſt Princes who ever ſat on it. Theſe, and many others, are 
the inconveniences continually attending a Figure like mine. They 
may appear grievous to perſons not uſed to them ; but they grow 
eaſier by habit; and, though they may a little diſturb, they are 
not ſufficient to deſtroy, the H appineſs of Life ; of which, at an 
average, I have enjoyed as great a ſhare as moſt men. And, perhaps, 
one proof of it may be my writing this Eſſay; not intended as a 
complaint againſt Providence for my lot, but as an innocent 
_ amuſement to myſelf and others. 


— 


I cannot tell what effect Deformity may have on the Health ; 
but it is natural to imagine that, as the inward parts of the body 
muſt in ſome meaſure comply with the outward mould, the form 
of the latter being irregular, the firſt cannot be ſo well placed 
and diſpoſed to perform their functions; and that, generally, De- 
formed perſons would not be healthy or long-lived. But this is 
a queſtion beſt determined by facts; and in this caſe the inſtances 
are too few, or unobſerved, to draw a general concluſion from 


them. 
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them. And Health is, more than is commonly thought, in a 
man's own power, and the reward of temperance, more than the 
effect of conſtitution ; which makes it till more difficult to paſs 
a judgement. Aſop could not be young when he died; and 
might have lived Ionger, if he had not been murdered at Delphi. 
The Prince of Orange ſcarcely paſſed the meridian of life ; and 
the Duke of Luxemburg died about the age of ſixty-ſeven. The 
lord treaſurer Burleigh (the honour of whoſe company I claim 
on the anthority of Oſborn®) lived to ſeventy-eight ; but his ſon, 
the Earl of Saliſbury, who died about fifteen years after him, could 
not reach near that age. I have heard (but know not if it is true) 
that Mr. Pope's Father was deformed, and he lived to ſeventy- 
five; whereas the Son died in middle age, if he may be ſaid to 
die whoſe works are immortal. My Father was not deformed, 
but active, and my Mother a celebrated Beauty; and I, that am 
ſo unlike them, have lived to a greater age, and daily ſee my 
acquaintance of a ſtronger frame quitting the ſtage before me. 


But I leave it to better Naturaliſts to determine, whether De- 
formity, abſtractedly conſidered, is prejudicial to Health; for, in 
Its conſequences, I believe it is moſt commonly an advantage. 
Deformed perſons have a leſs ſhare of ſtrength than others, and 
therefore ſhould naturally be more careful to preſerve it; and, as 
Temperance 1s the great preſervative of Health, it may incline 
them to. be more temperate. I have reaſon to think that my 
own weak frame and conſtitution have prolonged my life to this 
preſent date. But I ſhould impoſe upon my Reader, and affront 


* Sec Hiſtorical Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, by Francis Oſborn, Eſq. 


Heaven, 
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s if 1 aſcribed that to Virtue which took its riſe from Ne- 
ceſſity. Being of a conſumptive diſpoſition, I was alarmed, 
when young, with ſpitting of blood; this made me: abſtain from. 
wine, and all ſtrong liquors, which now I have done for near. 
| 1 years. But ä 1 | 558 


2 beit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim.” 


By this 1 fell into another misfortune; and the ſtone was the 
conſequence of my drinking raw water; but care and perſe- 
verance, with abſtinence, have fo far ſubdued that diſtemper, 
that at preſent it is but little interruption to my eaſe or happineſs. 
And, weak as I am, I daily ſee many dying before me, who were 
deſigned by nature for a much longer life. And J cannot but 
lament that the generality of Mankind fo wantonly throw away 
Health (without which Life is not Life *) when it is ſo much in 
their own power to preſerve it. If every Virtue, in its conſe- 
quence, is its own reward, Temperance is eminently ſo ; and 
every one immediately feels its good effect. And I am perſuaded 
that many might arrive at Cornaro's age, if they did but follow 
his example. On thinking upon this ſubje&, I have adopted 
many maxims, which to the World will ſeem Paradoxes ; as cer- 
tain true Geographical Theorems do to thoſe who are unacquainted | 
with the Globe. I hold, as Articles of Faith (but which may be 
condemned as Hereſies in many a General Council aſſembled about 
a large table), that the ſmalleſt Liquors are beſt ; that there ne- 
ver was a good Bowl of Punch, nor a good Bottle of Champaign, 


Burgundy, or Claret ; that the beſt Dinner! is one Diſh; that an 


* 46 Non eſt vivere, ſed valere, vita.“ MART. * vi. Ep. 70. cs | 
Enter- 
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Entertainment grows worſe in proportion as the number of 
Diſhes increaſe; that a F aſt is better than a Lord Mayor's Feaſt; 

that no Connoiſſeur ever underſtood good Eating; that no Mini- 
ſter of State, or Ambaſſador, ever gave a good Entertainment; 


4 


no King ever ſate down to a good Table; and that the Peaſant 
fares better than the Prince, &c. Being inſpired with ſuch ſenti- 
ments, what wonder is it, if I ſometimes break out into ſuch 
ejaculations: 30 Temperance ! thou Goddeſs moſt worthy to be 
adored ! thou Patroneſs of Health! thou Protector of Beauty! 
thou Prolonger of Life! thou Inſurer of Pleaſure ! thou Pro- 
moter of Buſineſs ! thou Guardian of the Perſon ! thou Preſerver ; 
of the Underſtanding ! thou Parent of every intellectual Im- 
provement, and of every moral Virtue! 


Another great preſervative of health is moderate exerciſe; 
which few Deformed Perſons can want ſtrength to perform. 1 
ever choſe long Journeys, and they have been fatiguing to me ; 
but I never found myſelf the worſe for fatigue, and (before I was 
troubled with the Stone) I have on occaſion rode fifty miles in a 
day, or walked near twenty ; and, though now ſlow in my mo- 
tions, I can be on my feet the greateſt part of the day, and can- 
not be ſaid to lead a ſedentary life.. As a Deformed Perſon is not 
formed for violent Exerciſe, he is leſs liable to ſuch Diſorders as 
are the natural conſequence of it. He will alſo eſcape many 
Accidents, .to which men of athletic Make, and who glory in 
their Strength, are always expoſing themſelves, to make trial and 
proof of It. If he cannot carry an Ox, like Milo, he will not, | 
like Milo, be hand-cuffed in the Oak, by attempting to rend it. 


He will not be the man that ſhall ride from London to York in 
D 5 a day, 
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a day, or to Windſor in'an hour, for a Wager ; or that ſhall be 
perpetually performing ſurpriſing long Journeys in a ſurpriſing 


| ſhort time, for no earthly buſineſs but the pleaſure of relating them. 
| Conſcious of his own Weakneſs, he will be cautious of running into 
places or occaſions of Danger. I deny myſelf ſome Entertain - 


ments, rather than venture into a Crowd, knowing how unequal 
I am to a Struggle in it; and, if any ſudden quarrel ſhould ariſe, 
how ill I am qualified for ſuch. an Encounter. One blow from a 
Slack or Broughton would infallibly conſign me over to Charon. 


Nature too calls on Deformed Perſons to be careful not to offer 


ſuch Affronts as may call them forth into the Field of falſe Ho- 
nour, where they cannot acquit themſelves well for want of 
ſtrength and agility; and they are ſecurer from ſuch Affronts 
themſelves, ſince others will conſider the little credit they will 
gain, by compelling them to appear on that Scene. On the 


whole I conclude, that Deformity is a Protection to a man's 


Health and Perſon ; which (ſtrange as it may appear) are better. 
defended by Feebleneſs than Strength. 


Let me now conſider the influence of Bodily Deformity on a 


man's Fortune. Among the lower Claſs, he is cut off from many. 


Profeſſions and Employments. He cannot be a Soldier, he 1s 


under ſtandard; he cannot be a Sailor, he wants activity to 
climb the rigging; he cannot be a Chairman or Porter, he 


wants ſtrength to bear the burthen. In higher life, he is ill - 


qualified for a Lawyer, he can ſcarce be ſeen over the Bar; for 


a Divine, he may drop from his Haſſock out of ſight in his Pul- 
pit. The improvement of his Mind is his proper Province, and 
his Buſineſs mw ſuch as depends on Ingenuity. If he cannot be 

4 a Dancing- 
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a + Dancing-maſter to adjuſt the Heels, he may be a-School-maſter 
to inſtruct the Head. He cannot be a_ graceful Actor on the 
Stage, but he may produce a good Play. He would appear ill 
as a Herald in a Proceſſion, but may paſs as a Merchant on the 
Exchange. He cannot undergo the fatigue of a Campaign, but 
he may adviſe the operations of it. He is deſigned by Nature 
rather to ſleep on Parnaſſus, than to deſcend on the Plains of Elis. 
He cannot be crowned at the Olympic Games, but may be the 
Pindar to celebrate them. He can acquire no Glory by the 
Sword, but he may by the Pen; and may grow famous by only 


Mg oa pans which are beyond his . to imitate. 


Lord! Bacon (that extenſive ia penetrating Genius, who pointed 
out every part of Nature for examination), in his Eſſay on De- 
formity, fays, that, in their Superiors, it quencheth Jealouſy 
towards them, as perſons that they think they may at pleaſure 
« deſpiſe ; and it layeth their Competitors and Emulators aſleep, 
„% as never believing they ſhould be in a poſſibility of Advance- 
« ment, till they ſee them in poſſeſſion.” But it is much to be 
. doubted, whether this is not more than counter-balanced by the 
Contempt of the World, which it requires no mean parts to 
conquer. For, if (as I have ſomewhere read) a good Perſon is 
a Letter of Recommendation, Deformity muſt be an Obſtruction 
in the way to Favour. In this reſpect, therefore, Deformed Per- 
ſons ſet out in the World to a diſadvantage, and they muſt firſt 
ſurmount the Prejudices of mankind, before they can be upon a 
par with others, and muſt obtain, by a courſe of behaviour, that 
regard which 1s paid to Beauty at firſt ſight. When this point is 
once gained, the tables are turned, and then the Game goes in 

2 - | their 


) C Fry: 


their favour; for, others, ſenſible of their injuſtice to them, no 


ſooner find them better than they expected, than they believe 


them better than they are; whereas, in the beautiful Perſon, they 
ſometimes find themſelves impoſed upon, and are angry that they 
have worſhipped only a painted Idol. For (again take Lord Ba- 
con's words *) * neither is it almoſt ſeen, that very beautiful Per- 


ſons are otherwiſe of great Virtue; they prove accompliſhed, 


but not of great Spirit; and ſtudy rather Behaviour than Vir- 
tue.“ Whereas, « Deformed Perſons +, i they be of Spirit, 
„will free themſelves from Scorn, which muſt be either by Vir- 
tue or Malice; and therefore let it not be marvelled, if they 
5 ſometimes prove excellent perſons, as was Ageſilaus, Zanger 


the Son of Solomon, Eſop, Gaſca Preſident of Peru; and 


« Socrates may likewiſe go among them with others.” Nay, he 
ſays, © in a great Wit, Deformity is an advantage to riſing ;” and, 


in another part of his Works f, that they who, by accident, 


have ſome inevitable and indelible Mark on their Perſons or 
„Fortunes; as deformed Perſons, Baſtards, Kc. if they want 
not Virtue, generally og fortunate.” 


Oſborn, in his Hiſtorical Memoirs of of Queen Elizabeth,” in- 


forms us, that * ſhe choſe the goodlieſt Perſons for her houſe- 


„hold Servants; but in her Counſellors did not put by Suffi- 
+ ciency, though accompanied with a crooked Perſon ; as it 


“ His Effay on Beauty. 


+ His Eſſay on Deformity. 15 1 - | = 
7 © De Augmentis Scientiarum,“ I. viii. c. 2. 


. 5 ”- «© chanced 


c chanced in a Father and a Sorrof the Cecils *, both incomparable 


for Prudence.” It is well known the Queen would' make the 


Father (Burleigh) ſit in her preſence, telling him that ſhedid not uſe 
him for his Legs, but Head. But the Son (afterwards Lord Trea- 


ſurer, and Earl of Saliſbury). was not ſo civilly treated by the Po- 
pulace, and is an inſtance, not only that Envy purſues a Great 


man, þut that the higheſt poſt cannot redeem a Deformed one 


from contempt; it attends him like his ſhadow, and, like that 


too, is ever. reminding him of his ill Figure, which is often ob- 


jected for want of real crimes. For, the ame Writer . f 
the ſame great man, that the misfortunes accompanying him 


ba, from his birth did not a little add to that cloud of detraction, 
+ that fell upon all that he ſaid or did; a mul& in Nature, like 
an optic Spectacle, multiplying much in the ſight of the Peo- 


ple the apparitions. of ill.” Nor. was this contempt buried 


with him; it trampled on his. aſhes, and inſulted his grave, as 
appears by an Epitaph which Oſborn cites, as void of Wit as it is 
full of Scurrility ; in one line of which there is an epithet, not ſo 


_ elegant as deſcriptive of his Perſon, Vit. © Little Boſſive Robin, 


that was fo great.” 


Such contempt in general, joined with the ridicule of the Vul- 
gar, is another certain conſequence: of Bodily Deformity. For, 
men naturally deſpiſe what appears leſs beautiful or uſeful, and 
their pride is gratified when they ſee fuch Foils to their own 
Perſons. It is this ſenſe of e which 1s teſtified by Laugh- 


*] ſuppoſe what Camden ſays of Lord Burleigh's comely and plealing 8 re- 


lates to his countenance only. 


-F Hiſtorical Memoirs of King James. . 
cr 
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ter in the lower ſort, while their betters, who know how little 


any man whatſoever hath to boaſt of, are reſtrained by good ſenſe 
and good breeding from ſuch an inſult. But it is not eaſy to 
Jay why ane Species of Deformity ſhould be more ridiculous than 
another, or why the Mob ſhould be more merry with a crooked 
man, than one that is deaf, lame, ſquinting, or purblind. Or 
why ſhould they back-bite me (if 1 may uſe the expreſſion) to 
my face, and not laugh at my face itſelf for being harrowed by 
the Small-pox? It is a Back in alto-relievo that bears all the 
ridicule, though one would think a prominent Belly a more rea- 
ſonable object of it; ſince the laſt is generally the effect of In- 


temperance, and of a man's own creation. Socrates was ugly, 


but not conternned ; and Philopcemen of very mean appearance *, 
and, though contemned on that account, not ridiculed; for, 
Montaigne ſays T, ill Features are but a ſuperficial Uglineſs, and 
& of little certainty in the opinion of men; but a Deformity of 
<« Limbs is more ſubſtantial, and ſtrikes deeper in.” As it is 
more uncommon, it is more remarkable, and that perhaps is the 
true reaſon why it is more ridiculed by the Vulgar. 


Since this is the caſe, I appeal to my fraternity, whether it is 


not ſound Policy to uſe ſtratagem to guard againſt their attacks as 


much as may be; and, ſince they are deceived by outward ap- 


Coming to an inn, where he was expected, before his attendants, the miſtreſs of 
the houſe, ſeeing a plain perſon of very mean aſpe&, ordered him to affiſt in getting 


things ready for Philopœmen. His attendants racing him ſo employed, he told hem | 


he was then paying the tribute of his Uglineſs. PLUTA ach. 
4 In his Eſſay on Phyſiognomy. 


pearances, 


| A E353 TA . FE 2J 
pearances, to call in the aid of the Taylor, to preſent them 
with better Shapes than Nature has beſtowed. Againſt ſo unfair 
an adverſary ſuch fraud is juſtifiable, though I do not approve of 
it in general. When I was a child, I was drawn like a Cupid, 
with a bow and arrow in my hands, and a quiver on my ſhoulder. 
I afterwards thought this an abuſe which ought to be corrected, 


and, when I fate for my Picture ſome years ago, I inſiſted on 
being drawn as I am, and that the ſtrong marks of the Small - 


pox might appear in my Face; for, I did not chooſe to colour 


over a lye. The Painter ſaid he never was allowed ſuch liberty 


before, and I adviſed him, if he hoped to be in vogue, never to 
aſſume it again; for, Flatterers ſucceed beſt in the World; and, of 
Flatterers, Painters are the leaſt liable to be detected by thoſe 
they flatter. Nor are the Ladies the only perſons concerned for 
their looks. Alexander choſe to have his Picture drawn by Apel- 
« Jes®, and his Statue formed by Lyſippus. And the Spartan 
* Ageſilaus (conſcious of his ill figure) would never ſuffer any 
picture or Statue of him to be taken. He was one of the moſt 
*« conſiderable perſons of his age, both for civil and military 
« yirtues, inſomuch that he juſtly acquired the appellation of 
„ Apeſilaus the Great. But, though Nature had been uncom- | 


„ monly liberal to him in the noble endowments of the Mind, 


„ ſhe had treated him very unfavourably in thoſe of the Body. 
« He was remarkably low of ſtature, had one leg ſhorter than the 


* «« Edicto vetuit, ne quis ſe, preter Apellen, 
Pingeret, aut alius Lyſippo duceret æra 
Fortis Alexandri vultum fimulantia.” Hos. Ep. i. I. 2. 
| See too Cicero's Epiſtle to Lueretius. 
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24 DEFORMILT v. 
other, and ſo very deſpicable a countenance, that . he, never 
4 failed of raiſing contempt in thoſe who were unacquainted 


* with: his moral and intellectual excellences. It is no wonder, 


bo. « therefore, that he was.unwilling to be delivered down to Poſt- 
<< erity under the diſadvantages of ſo unpromiſing a figure.” I 
| have given the words of a late very elegant tranſlation-of Cicero's 
Letters. On the whole, J could wiſh that mankind would be 
more candid and friendly with us, and, inſtead of ridiculing a 
diſtorted Perſon, would rally the irregularities of the Mind, 


which generally are as viſible as thoſe of the Perſon ; but, being 


more common, they paſs with little notice as well in high as low 

life. Mzcenas would laugh at any irregularity i in Horace's dreſs*, 
but not at any caprice in his Behaviour, becauſe it was common 

and faſhionable ; ſo a man's Perſon, which is the dreſs of his 


Soul, only is ridiculed, while the vicious qualities of it eſcape. 
Let me add, that, if ridiculing another's Perſon 1s in no. caſe to 
be juſtified, the ill treatment of it muſt be highly criminal ; what 
then muſt we think of Balbus, a Roman Quæſtor in Spain, who 
wantonly expoſed to wild beaſts a certain noted Auctioneer at 
Seville, for no other reaſon but becauſe he was deformed. This 
* From the tranſlation and the Notes of the Epiſtle I have mentioned. 
| + * Si curtatus inæquali tonſore capillos 
Occurrit, rides; ſi forte ſubucula pexæ 
"Trita ſubeſt tunicæ, vel fi toga diſſidet impar, 
Rides; quid, mea cum pugnat ſententia ſecum? 
Quod petiit, ſpernit; repetit quod nuper omiſit ? 
# ſtuat, et vitæ diſconvenit ordine toto? 
Diruit, ædificat, mutat quadrata rotundis ? 
Inſanire putas ſolennia me; neque rides.“ 
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is related in a Letter to Cicero by Aſinius Pollio *, the moſt ac- 


compliſhed Gentleman of that age, who calls Balbus a monſter 
for this and other acts of barbarity. I am glad he has preſerved 
the memory of this poor man, whom I here conſecrate to Fame, 
_ place foremoſt _ the glorious liſt of our Martyrs. 


— 


I will now follow Lord Bacon as my Guide, in tracing out ſuch 


paſſions and affections as moſt naturally reſult from Deformity ; 
for he ſays, there certainly is a conſent between the Body and 


the Mind; and where Nature erreth in the one, ſhe ventureth 


d jn the other; and therefore Deformity may be beſt conſidered, 
in this reſpect, as a cauſe, which ſeldom fails of the effect, and 
4 not as a ſign, which is more deceivable; for as there is an 
„Election in man touching the frame of his Mind, the Stars of 
Natural e are ſometimes * by the Sun of Diſci- 


6 pline and Virtue.” 


He begins with ſaying, that * Deformed Perſons are commonly 
« even with Nature; for, as Nature hath done ill by them, ſo do 
they by Nature, being for the moſt part (as the Scripture ſaith) 


void of natural affection. I can neither find out this paſſage 


in Scripture, nor the reaſon of it ; nor can I give my aſſent or 
negative to a Propoſition, till I am well acquainted with the 
Terms of it. If by natural affection is here meant univerſal 
Benevolence, and Deformity neceſſarily implies a want of it, a 
W Perſon muſt then be a complete Monſter. But, however 


* The ſcventh of the 15th Book 5 in the Tranſlation, the twenty-third of the 10th 
in the Original, 
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26 DEFORMITY: 
common the cafe may be, my own Senſations inform me, that it 
is not univerſally true. If by natural affection is meant a partial 
regard for individuals, I believe the remark is judicious, and 
founded in human nature. Deformed Perſons are deſpiſed, ridi- 


culed, and ill-treated by others; are ſeldom favourites, and com- 


monly moſt neglected by parents, guardians, and relations; and 
therefore, as they are not indebted for much fondneſs, it is no 
wonder if they repay but little. It is the command of Scripture, 


„Not to ſet our affections on things below;“ it is the voice of 


Reaſon, not to overvalue what we muſt ſoon part with; and 
therefore to be ſo fond of others as not to be able to bear the 


abſence, or to ſurvive them, is neither a religious nor moral duty, 
but a childiſh and womaniſh weakneſs ; and I muſt congratulate 
Deformed Perſons, who, by example, are early taught another 


leſſon. And I will now lay open my own heart to the Reader, 


that he may judge if Lord Bacon's poſition is verified in me. 


I hope it proceeds not from a malignity of Heart ; but I never 
am much affected with the common Accidents of Life, whether 
they befall myſelf or others. I am little moved when I hear of 
Death, Loſs, or Misfortune ; I think the caſe is common, 


„ Tritus, & e medio fortunæ ductus acervo *: 


And as it is always likely to happen, I am not ſurpriſed when | 
it does. If I ſee a perſon cry or beat his breaſt on any ſuch occa- 


ſion, I cannot bear him company; but am not a Democritus to 


laugh at his folly. I read of Battles, and Fields covered with 


* Jo v. Sat. xili. 


N | ſlain; 
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Nain ; of Cities deſtroyed by Sword, Famine, Peſtilence, and 
Earthquake ; I do not ſhed a tear: 1 ſuppoſe it is, becauſe they 
are the uſual ſtorms to which the human ſpecies are expoſed, 
proceeding from the juſt judgements of God, or the miſtaken 
and falſe principles of Rulers. I read of Perſecutions, Tortures, 
Murders, Maſſacres; my compaſſion for the Sufferers is great, 
but my tears are ſtopped by Reſentment and Indignation againſt + 
the Contrivers and Perpetrators of ſuch horrid actions. But 
there are many things that bring tears into my eyes, whether 
1 will or no; and, when I reflect, I am often at a loſs in ſearching 
out the ſecret ſource whence they flow. What makes me weep 
(for weep I do) when I read of Virtue or Innocence i in diſtreſs ?- 
of a good man helpleſs and forſaken, unmoved by the greateſt 
inſults and cruelties, or courageouſly ſupporting himſelf againſt 
oppreſſion in the article of Death? I ſuppoſe it is, to ſee Vice 
triumphant, and Virtue ſo ill-rewarded in this life. May I judge 
by myſelf, I ſhould imagine that few ſincere Chriſtians could read 
the Sufferings of their Saviour, or Engliſhmen thoſe of a Cran- 
mer, Ridley, or Latimer, without tears ; the firſt dying to eſtabliſh 
his Religion, the laſt to reſcue it from corruption. When I read 
of Regulus returning to torment *, and John of France to Impri- 


* Donec labantes conſilio patres 
Firmaret auctor nunquam alias dato 
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Interque mcerentes amicos 


Egregius properaret exul. 


s o . * | f : 
Atqui ſciebat quæ ſibi barbarus ſl | 
Tortor pararet : tamen | i | 

Dimovit obſtantes propinquos, } j 
Et populum reditus morantem. „ . 1 | 
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ſonment *, againſt the perſuaſion of Friends to keep faith with 
their Enemies; I weep to think there is ſcarce another inſtance 


of ſuch exalted Virtue. Thoſe who often hear me read, know 


that my voice changes, and my eyes are full, when I meet with 


a generous and heroic Saying, Action, or Character, eſpecially 
of perſons whoſe Example or Command may influence mankind. 
I weep when I hear a Titus ſay, that he had loſt the day in which 
he did no good ; when Adrian tells his Enemy, that he had 


eſcaped by his being Emperor ; or Lewis XII, that he is not to 


revenge the affront of the Duke of Orleans g. Theſe are the 
firſt inſtances that happen to occur to me. I might recolle& 
many, too many, to inſert in this Eſſay; yet all are but few, com- 
pared to inſtances of cruelty and revenge. Perhaps I am con- 


cerned that they are ſo rare; perhaps too I inwardly grieve that 
I am not in a ſituation to do the like. J am entertained, but not 
moved, when I read Voltaire's Hiſtory of Charles XII; but I melt 


into tears on reading Hanway's character of his antagoniſt, Peter 
the Great. The firſt is the Story of a Madman; the other of a 
Father, Friend, and Benefactor of his People; whoſe character 


* « En vain ſes miniſtres & les plus conſidẽrables ſeigneurs du Royaume firent tous 


leurs efforts, pour le faire changer de reſolution. Il rẽpondoit a tout ce qu'on lui di- 


ſoit Ia-defſus, que quand la bonne foi ſeroit bahnie du reſte du monde, il falloit qu'on 
la trouvat toũjours dans la bouche des Rois.“ Hiſtoire de France, par le P. G. 
Daniel. | . 
+ © Recordatus quondam ſuper cœnam, quod nihil cuiquam toto die præſtitiſſet, 
memorabilem illam meritoque laudatam vocem edidit : AMICI, DIEM PERDID1,” 
SvETONIUS. | 1 

4 Echard's Roman Hiſtory. 

$ Mezerai, & Daniel. 

(as 


r Dre 


(as the Author obſerves in the concluſion of it) will command 
the admiration of all ſucceeding Generations; and I ſuppoſe I 
lament, that God 1s pleaſed to advance to Royalty ſo few ſuch 
inſtances of Good to mankind. Harry IV. of France had every 
quality to make a Prince amiable ; Courage, Humanity, Cle- 
mency, Generoſity, Affability, Politeneſs ; his behaviour on every 
occaſion is charming; and I cannot read the account of him, 
given us by his Prime Miniſter (Sully), without emotion. I do 
not wonder, if what 1s reported be true, that at leaſt fifty perſons 
have written his hiſtory *, and that he has been celebrated in 
Poems and Panegyricks by above five hundred. There are few 
ſuch Subjects to be met with, and few Princes who have ſo juſtly 
deſerved the title of Great. His Grandſon had the ſame title 
beſtowed on him ; but how little did he deſerve it! He has been 
celebrated by as many Hiſtoriographers and Poets; but they are 
moſtly ſuch as he hired for that purpoſe ; and none of them, 
even Voltaire himſelf, will be able to paſs him for a great Man 
on unprejudiced Poſterity. Compare him with his Grandfather, 
you will find him the reverſe. Henry was bred to toil and hard- 
ſhips, Lewis in luxury and effeminacy. Henry pleaſant, eaſy, 
and affable; Lewis formal, haughty, and reſerved. Henry brave, 
and expoſing himſelf to all dangers; Lewis cautious, and always 
in a ſecure poſt. The one gaining Victories by himſelf, and his 
own perſonal valour ; the other by his Generals, and ſuperiority 
of numbers. The one pleaſed with performing great Actions, 
the other with being flattered for thoſe which he never performed. 
The firſt ambitious of true, and the laſt of falſe Glory. Henry 
„ Moreri's Dictionary. Turkiſh Spy, Vol. I. B. ii. Let. 20. 
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ſtabbed by Jeſuits, Lewis governed by them. The one forgiving 
Rebels and Aſſaſſins, the other encouraging both. Henry perſe- 
cuted, Lewis a Perſecutor. The firſt granting Liberty of Con- 


ſcience, the laſt taking it away. Henry promoting the Silk ma- 


nufacture in France, Lewis in England. One treating his Sub- 
jects as his Children, the other as his Slaves. Henry bravely aſ- 
ſerting his own Rights, Lewis baſely encroaching on thoſe of 
his Neighbours. Henry extricating his Country from Miſery, 
and laying the foundation of her Grandeur; Lewis ſquandering 
her Blood and Treaſure, and reducing her from Grandeur to the 
brink of Deſtruction. Henry forming ſchemes for the perpetual 
Peace of Europe; Lewis perpetually to diſturb it. How little is 

Lewis, compared to Henry the Great! | 5 


But to return to my Subject. I am uneaſy when I ſee a Dog, 
a Horſe, or any other Animal, ill-treated ; for I conſider them as 
endued with quick Senſe, and no contemptible ſhare of Reaſon ;_ 
and that God gave Man dominion over them, not to play the 
Tyrant, but to be a good Prince, and promote the happineſs of 


his Subjects. But I am much more uneaſy at any cruelty to my 


own Species, and heartily wiſh Procruſtes diſciplined in his own 
Bed, and Phalaris in his Bull. A man bruiſed all over in a 
Boxing-match, or cut to pieces in fighting a Prize, is a ſhocking 
ſpectacle; and I think I could, with leſs horror, fee a thouſand | 
fall in Battle, than Human Nature thus depreciated and diſgraced. 
Violence, when exerted in Wantonneſs or Paſſion, is Brutality ; 

and can be termed Bravery only when it is ſanctified by Juſtice 


and Neceſſity. A mangled carcaſe is not a pleaſing fight. Why 


therefore do Men pay for it? and the Great Vulgar encourage theſe 
4 | diſorders 


r 


AN 'E 8 © A F. 555 
diſorders among the Small? It is not choice, but affectation. As 
many, who neither love nor underſtand Muſick, go to an Opera 
to gain the reputation of Connoiſſeurs, many go to Broughton's 
Theatre to avoid the imputation of being Cowards ; but when 

they are at ſo much pains to avoid the Imputation, it raiſes a ſuſ- 
picion that they are ſo. 


1445) 


I have been in a ſituation to ſee not a little of the pomp and. 
vanity, as well as of the neceſſity and miſery, of Mankind; but 
the laſt only affect me: and if, as a Magiſtrate, I am ever guilty 

of partiality, it is in favour of the Poor. When I am at Church 
among my poor, but honeſt, Neighbours in the country, and ſee 


them ſerious in performing the ceremonies preſcribed, tears ſome- 
times ſteal down my cheek, on reflecting that they are doing and 
hearing many things they do not underſtand ; while thoſe who 
underſtand them better, neglect them: that they who labour and 
live hard are more thankful to Heaven, than thoſe who fare lux- 
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uriouſly on the fruits of their labour; and are keeping and re- 
peating the fourth Commandment, at the very inſtant the others 


are breaking it. | 5 1 „ || 


"Theſe are ſome of the ſenſations I feel, which I have freely | 


and fairly diſcloſed, that the Reader may judge how far I am 55 
an inſtance of a Deformed Perſon wanting natural Affection. And 
I am a good ſubject of Speculation, for all in me is Nature; for, 
to own the truth, I have taken but little pains .(though much I. | 1 
ought to have taken) to correct my natural Defects. 
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Lord Bacon's next Poſition is, that Deformed Perſons are 


* extremely bold ; firſt in their own defence, as being expoſed 


eto ſcorn, but in proceſs of time by a general habit.“ This 
probably is ſo among the inferior Sort, who are in the way of 
continual inſults ; for a return of abuſe is a natural weapon of 


ſelf-defence, and in ſome meaſure juſtified by the Law of Reta- 
liation. To upbraid a man with a perſonal Defect which he can- 


not help, is alſo an immoral a& ; and he who does it, has reaſon to 
expect no better quarter than to hear of faults, which it was in 
his own power not to commit. But I find this obſervation far from 
being verified in myſelf. An unbecoming Baſhfulneſs has been 
the conſequence of my ill Figure, and of the worſe management 


of me in my childhood. I am always uneaſy when any one looks 


ſtedfaſtly on ſo bad a Picture, and cannot look with a proper 
confidence in the Face of another. I have ever reproached my- 
ſelf with this weakneſs, but am not able to corre& it. And it 
may be a diſadvantage to a man in the opinion of thoſe he con- 


verſes with; for though true Modeſty is amiable, the falſe is 


liable to miſconſtruction; and, when a man is out of counte- 


nance for no reaſon, it may be imagined that he has ſome bad 


reaſon for being ſo. In point of Aſſurance, I am indeed a perfect 
Riddle to myſelf; for I, who feel a reluctance in croſſing a Draw- 
ing- room, or in opening my mouth in private company, before 
perſons with whom I am not well acquainted, find little in de- 
livering my ſentiments in publick, and expoſing my diſcourſe, 
often as trifling as my Perſon, to the ears of a Thouſand. From 
what cauſe this-proceeds I know not ; it may be, partly from 


hopes of wiping off any il! inp from my Perſon by my 


Diſcourſe, 


AN ETSAY.: * 
Diſcourſe, partly from a ſenſe of doing my duty, and partly 
from a ſecurity in Public Aſlemblics from any groſs perſonal re- 
flexions. | 


8 Lene Bacon compares the caſe of Deformed Perſons to that 
of Eunuchs, in whom Kings were wont to put great truſt as 
good fpials and whiſperers ; for they, that are envious towards 
<« all, are more obnoxious and officious towards one. But, with 
ſubmiſſion to fo good a judge of human nature, I own I can dif- 
cover no uncommon qualification in them for Spies, and very 
few motives to envy peculiar to themſelves. Spies fubmit to that 
baſe and ungenerous office, either for the ſake of intereſt or 
power ; if for intereſt, it is to gratify their covetouſneſs ; if for 
power, their ambition or revenge; which paſſions are not con- 
fined to the Eunuch or Deformed, but indifcriminately ſeize all 
claſſes of men. Envy too may prompt a man to mean actions, 
in order to bring down the perſon cnvied to his own level ; but 
if it is on account of ſuperiority of fortune, it will operate alike 
on men of all Shapes. Eunuchs have but one peculiar motive to 
_ envy, but that (as Lord Bacon expreſſes it) makes them envious 
towards all; becarvfe it is for a pleaſure which all but themſelves 
may enjoy. Deformed Perſons are deprived only of Beauty and 
Strength, and therefore thofe alone are to be deemed the extra- 
ordinary motives to their envy ; for, they can no more be beau- 
tiful or ftrong, than Eunuchs ſucceſsful Lovers. As to myſelf, 

whatever ſparks of envy might be in my conſtitution, they are 

now entirely extinguithed ; for, by frequent and ſerious reflexion, 

1 have long been convinced of the ſmall value of moſt things 

which men value the moſt. 


* 50 5 There 
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| There is another paſſion to which Deformed Perſons ſeem to 
be more expoſed than to Envy, which is Jealouſy ; for, being 
conſcious that they are leſs amiable than others, they may natu- 
rally ſuſpe& that they are leſs beloved. I have the happineſs to 

| ſpeak this from conjecture, and not from experience; for, it was 
my lot, many years ago, to marry a young lady very piouſly edu- 
cated, and of a very diſtinguiſhed family, and whoſe virtues are 
an honour to her family and her ſex; ſo that I had never any trial 
of my temper, and can only gueſs at it by emotions J have felt 
in my younger days, when Ladies have been more liberal of 
their ſmiles to thoſe whom 1 Fe in r reſpect, but Perſon, | 


my Inferiors. 


The moſt uſeful inference from all this to a Deformed Perſon is 
to, be upon his guard againſt thoſe frailties to which he is more 
particularly expoſed, and to be careful that the outward Frame 
do not diſtort the Soul. *© Orandum eſt,” let us pray, ſays 
Juvenal, ut fit mens ſana in corpore ſano#®,” for a ſound Mind 
in a healthy Body; and every Deformed Perſon ſhould add this 
Petition, ut fit mens recta in corpore curvo,” for an upright 

Mind in a crooked. one. And let him frequently apply to himſelf 
this article of ſelf-examination, « Lenior & melior ſis, accedente 
ſenea +?” as age approaches, do your temper and morals im- 
prove? Itis a duty peculiarly. incumbent ; for, if Beauty adds 
Grace to Virtue itſelf, Vice muſt be doubly hideous in Deformity. 


| ® Sat, X. | + Hon. Ep. ii. I. a. 
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Riddiicule and Contempt are a certain conſequence of Deformity; 


and therefore what a Perſon cannot avoid, he ſhould learn not to 
regard. He ſhould bear it like a Man, forgive it as a Chriſtian, 
and conſider it as a Philoſopher ; and, his triumph will be com- 
plete, if he can exceed others in pleaſantry on himſelf. Wit will 
give over, when it ſees itſelf out-done ; and fo will Malice, when 

it finds it has no effect; and, if a man's Behaviour afford no 
cauſe of Contempt, it will fall upon thoſe, who condemn him 
without cauſe. It ſometimes happens that perſons with whom I 
have a ſlight acquaintance will take notice of me on ſome days, 
and overlook me on others; well knowing that they ought to 
treat one of my ſhape with the preciſe degree of Ceremony, 
which ſuits their preſent Humour. I will not ſay this is -a Plea- 
ſure, but I can truly ſay it is no Mortification ; it excites in me 
no reſentment, but only ſpeculation; and, not able to find out a 
very good reaſon for their Behaviour, I endeavour to find as good 


an one as I can. I conſider with myſelf, what it is which makes 


them at that juncture of ſuch particular importance to them- 
ſelves, and aſk myſelf many queſtions of this ſort : Is his Father 
dead? Has he written a Play? Has he dined with my Lord 
Mayor ? Has he made a Speech? Has he been preſented at Court ? 
Has he been ſpoken to at a Levee? Has he a new Equipage 
or Title? Has he had a good Run? Has he got a Place ? Is he 


going to marry a Fortune ? Has he heen congratulated on the 


Performance of his French Cook, or his French Taylor ? Is he 
reckoned a Man of Taſte ? Is he admitted of Mhite s, or of the 
Royal Society? Such are the Topics of my Speculations ; and, 


though I am a perſon of no great Penctration, I ſometimes hit 
on the 6. right Cauſe. 
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Fine Cloaths attract the eyes of the Vulgar; and therefore a 
Deformed Perſon ſhould not aſſume thoſe borrowed Feathers, 


which will render him doubly ridiculous. He could ſcarcely ex- 
poſe himſelf more by dancing at Court, than by appearing the 


fineſt there on a Birth-day. Ever ſince I have arrived at years 
of diſcretion, I have worn a plain Dreſs, which, for near thirty 
years, has been of the ſame grave colour, and which I find not 


the leaſt inclination to alter. It would be monſtrous in me to 


beſtow any Ornament on a Perſon which is incapable of it ; and, 
ſhould I appear in Lace or Embroidery, my Friends might aſſign 
it as no unreaſonable pretence for a Commiſſion of Lunacy 
againſt me. I can ſcarce forbear digreſſing on this ſubje&, when 


I reflect what numbers, who ſhould know better, ſet a value upon 


theſe Trifles, which are fit amuſements only for Children. If 
they are pleaſed with the finery only, they are no better than 
Children. If it is to gain reſpe&, ſuch reſpe& muſt come from 
the Vulgar, and not from Men of Senſe. Is it to ſhew their 
Quality? it does not; for, even Apprentices are fine. Is it to be 
an evidence of their Riches? it is not; for, the moſt neceſſitous 
are fineſt, as Taylors know to their coſt. Do their Figure or 


Reputation depend on their Dreſs? then they are entirely in the 


hand of the Taylor. He is the Engineer to guard and defend 
them, the God to ſave or deſtroy. Do they dreſs to pleaſe the 


Ladies? that is the moſt reaſonable end; yet very few of them 
but are wiſer than to be taken with the Coat inſtead of the Man; 


and what can be taking in a Man who invades their province, 


and appears by his a&ions to be one of them? If it is a Lady 
that is fond of finery, I aſk her why? If the is a beauty, ſhe 
wants no ornament ; if plain, ſhe cannot be transformed. Her 

1 Dreſs 
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Dreſs indeed may enliven her Poet's fancy, and ſave him a jour- 
ney to the Sun and Stars for his ſimilies and alluſions. If the 


Lady had not put on her finery, we might have loſt this polite 


and ingenious Stanza : 
4 Th. adorning thee with ſo much art 
Is but a barb'rous ſkill ; 
'Tis like the pois'ning of a dart, 
Too apt before to kill.“ 


Les Mother (like her in Juvenal *) hath 3 in the Tem- 
ple of Venus for the moſt exquiſite Beauty in her Children; but, 
| fince the Goddeſs hath been thus deaf and unkind, I cannot adviſe 

any one of my Sect to be her profeſſed votary ; for, ſhe will be 
as little propitious to his wiſhes, as ſhe was to his Mother's Prayer. 
A Helen will run away with a Paris ; but where is the Nymph 
that will liſten to ſuch a Corydon ? In vain will he ſummon ..the 
Muſes to his aid, unaſſiſted as he is by the Graces. His Sacha- 
riſſa, Myra, Cloe, or Belinda +, may perhaps tickle her ear, but 
will never touch her heart: 


Not Words alone Pank ber! 9 8 


Or if (as Waller cu it 5 her high Pride mould deſcend to 


* Formam optat * puetis, 3 puellis 
M .urmure, cum Veneris fanum videt anxia mater, 
Uſque ad delicias votorum.“ Sat. x. 
+ Sachariſſa belongs to Waller, m to Lanſdowne, Cloe to Prior, and Belinda 


to Pope. | 7 ES 
1 Milton's Paradiſe Loff, mp VIM. 

$ In his Poem on Love. 8 
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mark his Follies, it is the greateſt honour he can expect; unleſs, 


in a merry mood, ſhe ſhould take it into her head to treat him 
like Falftaff, or Squire Slender x. He will be the choiceſt of 
Cupid's s April Fools, and I will not ſay an egregious Aſs, but 


Camel, to bear his burthens. But let this be ſome conſolation 


to him, that, while he is not ſuffered to regale on the Sweets of 


the Hive, he 1s ſecured from its Sting. 


% 


But, not to make Ugly Perſons out of love with themſelves, I 
will now exhibit ſome advantages ariſing from Deformity. | 


Inſtead of n a Deformed Perſon ought to be thankful 
to Providence for giving him ſuch a guard to his Virtue and 


Repoſe. Thouſands are daily ruined by a handſome perſon ; for, 


Beauty is a flower that every one wants to gather in its bloom, 
and ſpares no pains or ſtratagem to reach it. All the poetical 


ſtories concerning it have their moral. A Helen occaſions War 


and Confuſion. The Hyacinths and Ganymedes are ſeized on 
for Catamites; the Endymions and Adonis for Gallants. Nar- 


ciſſus can admire nobody but himſelf, and grows old before he is 
cured of that paſſion. Who is a ſtranger to the Story of Lucre- 


tia killing herſelf for her violated Chaſtity ? or of Virginia killed 
by her-father to preſerve it ? In thoſe circumſtances, ſays Juvenal, 
ſhe might wiſh to change perſons with Rutila +, the only Lady 


* Merry Wives of Windſor. 
+ Sed vetat optari faciem Lucretia, qualem 
Ipſa habuit. Cuperet Rutilæ Virginia gibbum 
Accipere, atque ſuam Rutilæ dare. | Sat. x. 


I know, 
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1 know, among the Ancients, celebrated for a Hump-back. The 
handſomeſt men are choſen for Eunuchs and Gallants * ; and 


when they are caught in exerciſing the laſt function, both Ho- 
race and Juvenal inform you of the Penalties and Indignities 
they undergo T. Silius was converted, by the inſatiable Meſſa- 


lina, into a Huſband > and Sporus, by the monſter N ero, into a 


Wite.$. The laſt mentioned Poet ſhews, that praying for Beauty 


is praying for a Curſe; and Perſius refuſes. to join in ſuch a 


Prayer]; and have I not reaſon to thank my ſtars, that have 
placed me more out of danger than even Virtue could ? for, that 


* - Nutlus ephebum _ 
Deformem ſæva caſtravit in arce tyrannus. 
Nec prætextatum rapuit Nero loripidem, nec 
Strumoſum, atque utero pariter gibboque tumentem. es Sat, x. 
+ Hic ſe præcipitem tecto dedit : ille flagellis 
Ad mortem cæſus: fugiens hic decidit acrem a 
Prædonum in turbam: dedit hic pro corpore nummos: 
Hunc permixerunt calones: quinetiam illud | 
Accidit, ut cuidam teſtes caudamque ſalacem 
Demeteret ferrum. | Hon. Sat. il. 4 1. 
Quoſdam mcechos & mugilis intrat. Juv. Sat. x. 
| — Optimus hic & formoſiſſimus idem 
Gentis Patriciæ rapitur miſer extinguendus 
Meſſalinæ oculis. „„ 
§ Suetonius. | 
} Hunc optent generum Rex & Regina: W 
Hunc rapiant: quicquid calcaverit hic, roſa fiat 
Aſt ego nutrici non mando vota; negato 
Jupiter hæc illi. | Pans; Sat. i. 


| could 
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could. not guard a Joſeph *, „, an Hippolytus, a es wh 
and others, againſt the revenge of ſighted Love. e | 


"= 8 advantage of Deformity is, that it tends to the 
improvement of the Mind. A Man that cannot ſhine in his 

Perſon will have recourſe to his Underſtanding, and attempt to 
adorn that part of him which alone is capable of Ornament; 
when his ambition prompts him to begin, with Cowley, to 5 
1 this queſtion, 


6 What ſhall I do to be for « ever known, 
And make the Age to come my own ?* 


on looking about him, he will find many avenues to the Temple 
of Fame barred againſt him; but ſome are ſtill open through 
that of Virtue; and thoſe, if he has a right ambition, he will 
moſt probably attempt to paſs. The more a Man is unactive in 


* Gen. ch. xxxix. 
1 — — Quid orofuit ohm | 
Hippolyto grave propoſitum ? quid Bellerophonti ? 
Erubuit nempe hæc, ſev faſtidita repulsa: 


Nec Sthenobœa minus quam Creffa excanduit, & ſe 
Concuſſere ambæ. Jvv. Sat. x. 
Ut Prætum mulier perfida credulum 
Falſis impulerit criminibus, nimis 
Caſto Bellerophonti 
M, aturare necem, refert. 


Narrat penè datum Pelea Tartaro, 
Magneſſam Hippolyten dum fugit abſtinens. Honk. Od. vii. I. 3. 
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his Perſon, the more his Mind will be at work ; and tlie time 
which others ſpend in Action, he will paſs in Study and Con- 
templation; by theſe he may acquire Wiſdom, and-by Wiſdom 
Fame. The name of Socrates is as much ſounded as thoſe of 
Alexander and Czar, and is pap ed in much fairer Characters. 


He gained Renown by Wiſdom and Goodneſs; they, by Tyranny 


and Oppreſſion; he by inſtructing, they by deſtroying Mankind: 


and happy it is, that their evil Deeds were confined to their Lives 6 
While he continues to anftruct us to this day. A Deformed Per- 


; fan will naturally conſider, where his Strength and his Foible lie; 


and, as he is well acquainted with the laſt, he will eaſily find out 
the firſt; and muſt know, that (if it is any where) it is not, like 
Sampſon's, in the Hair, but muſt be in the Lining of the Head. 


He will ſay to himſelf, I am weak in Perſon, unable to ſerve my 


Country in the Field; I ean acquire no military Glory; but 1 


may, like Socrates, acquire Reputation by Wiſdom and Probity; 


let me therefore be wiſe and honeſt. My Figure is very bad; and 
I ſhould appear but ill as an Orator, either in the Pulpit, or at 
the Bar; let me therefore paſs my time in my Study, either in 
reading what may improve myſelf, or in writing what may enter - 
tain or inſtruct others. I have not the Strength of Hercules; 
nor can I rid the World of ſo many Monſters; but, perhaps, 1 
may get rid of ſome myſelf. If I cannot draw out Cacus from 
his Den, I may pluck the Villain from my own Breaſt. I cannot 
cleanſe the Stables of Augeas; but I may cleanſe my own Heart 
from Filth and Impurity : I may demoliſh the Hydra of Vices 
within me; and ſhould be careful too, that, while I lop off one, 
1 1 not ſuffer more to grow up in its ſtead®, Let me be ſer- 
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viceable in any way that I can; and, if I am lo, it may in ſome 


meaſure be owing to my Deformity ; which at leaſt ſhould be 
a reſtraint on my Conduct, leſt my Conduct make me more 


deformed. 


Few perſons have a Houſe entirely to their Mind, or the Apart- 
ments in it diſpoſed as they could wiſh; and there is no Deformed 
Perſon who does not wiſh that his Soul had a better Habitation, 


which is ſometimes not lodged according to its Quality. Lord 


Clarendon ſays of Sir Charles Cavendiſh (brother to the Marquis 


of Newcaſtle), that he was a man of the nobleſt and largeſt Mind, 
though of the leaſt and moſt inconvenient Body, that lived. And 


every body knows that the late Prince of Orange had many 


amiable qualities. Therefore, in juſtice to ſuch Perſons, I muſt 
ſuppoſe that they did not repine, that their Tenements were not 


in a more regular Style of Architecture. And let every Deformed 


Perſon comfort himſelf with reflecting, that, though his Soul hath 
not the moſt convenient and beautiful Apartment, yet that it is 
habitable ; that the Accommodation will ſerve in an Inn upon the 
Road; that he is but Tenant for Life, or (more properly) at 


Will; and that, while he remains in it, he is in a ſtate to be en- 


vied by the Deaf, the Dumb, the Lame, and the Blind. 


When ] die, I care not what becomes of the contemptible 


Carcaſe which is the Subject of this Eſſay. I wonder at the weak- 
neſs of ſome of the old Patriarchs, that provided Burying-places, 
that their Bones might be gathered to their Fathers. Doth one 


Clod of Earth delight in the Neighbourhood of another ? or is 
there any Converſation in the Grave ? Tt muſt have been a joke 


\ 
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in Sir Samuel Garth, when he ordered himſelf and Lady to be 
buried at Harrow on the Hill; one of his ſtrength of Mind could 
have no Superſtition of that ſort. It is of no conſequence where 
the Body rots; whether it rots immediately, or be preſerved a 
few years; or whether it be devoured by Birds or Beaſts, or 
placed in a ſumptuous Tomb. If a man doth not provide him- 


ſelf a Monument by his Actions, and embalm his Memory in 
"Virtue, the lying Marble will decay; and then his Memorial 


(even in that little corner) will periſh : 
19 Quandoquidem data ſunt ipſis quoque fata ſepulchris * * 


The Pharaohs are · ſtolen from their Pyramids, and their Mum- 


mies diſperſed through the World, only as idle Curioſities. And 


though the Pyramids are more durable than common Sepulchres, 
yet their Hiſtory is already unknown; and they muſt, in the end, 

undergo the ſame fate. Mr. Addiſon admires the Humanity of 
Cyrus (or rather of Nenophon) i in ordering his Body to be bu- 
ried in the Earth, that it might be uſeful in manuring it . My 
Fleſh will afford but little Manure ; but, in another reſpe&, my 
Carcaſe may be of eminent ſervice to mankind ; and therefore, 


if I ſhould die inteſtate, or not mentiou it in my Will, let the 


World take this as my dying Requeſt. As I have, for ſome years, 


been afflicted with the Stone t, and owe the preſervation and 


caſe of Lite ſince to the continued taking of ren quantities of 


* Tuy. Sat. x. 
+ Spectator, N- 169. 5 
I will here give a more particular account of myſelf with regard to * Diſtemper, 


which J hope will be of more immediate Service. | 
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Soap, 1 defire my Body to be opened and examined by eminent 
Surgeons, that Mankind may be informed of its effect. And, if 
a Stone ſhould be found in my Bladder (as I imagine there will), 
I defire it may be preſerved among Sir Hans Sloane's Collection. 
Until that time comes, I hope to employ the little remainder of 
2 in Purſuits not NE a Rational Creature. 


MY CASE 


FOR many years red Sand conſtantly came from me, without 
Pain or Inconvenience. About nine years ago I began to be un- 
caſy ; and, before twelve months had paſſed, was ſo much out of 
_ order, that I could no longer ride; the motion of a Coach grew 

inſupportable ; ; and that of a Chair, or Walking, was N 
nu with nete Water. | 


+ The Regimen. 


J took Mrs. Stephens“ Medicine in the ſolid Form, three ounces 
a day, for about five years, when I changed it for the ſame quan- 
tity of Caſtile Soap; which, about a year ſince, I reduced to two 
- ounces, and lately to one ounce, with about a pint of Limewater 
inixt with Milk ; being willing to regain my Liberty as far as is 
conſiſtent with Eaſe and Safety. This Regimen I have inceſ- 


5 — 2 | 


NESS 4 T. 8 | 
| 


5 | Anny in except ſome few days that I have purpoſely ls | | | 
__ _ -omitted it, to obſerve the conſequences of OE omiſſion. j | | 


rig | 
ig The 21. e e 1 1 


Whilſt I purſue this Regimen, I never. | difchains on. Sand; 5 
whenever I omit it for a few days, I conſtantly do. By a ſteady | 9 
perſeverance in it, my particular Complaint has been gradually 1 
diminiſhed, and my Health in general improved. I believe I 
could now ride, though I have not tried. I ſeldom feel any un- 
eaſineſs in a Coach; and when I do, it is inconſiderable ; though 

| ſometimes (but very rarely) it is attended with bloody Water. 
And the motion of a Chair or Walking do not affect me. In 
ſhort, I have exchanged Pain for Eaſe, and Miſery for Comfort; 
and, had it not been for this medicine, I ſhould not have been 
now alive to have told my Story. 


My Concluſions are theſe : 


bs 1 — 1 

| 1. Mrs. Stephens's Medicine, or Caſtile Soap, are ſafe Reme- it | 

dies; and three ounces may be taken every day for years together il | 
(and, probably, * * without any 111 . | 


2. That Health in . will improve hs their uſe ; ths, by | 


their cleanſing quality, I imagine, they better prepare the Sto-- 
mach for eee and the Inteſtines for nne. 


3. 1 are eee of FU Stone, either by hindering the- - 
n ar formation of e Particles of which it is com- 


poſed,, 
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poſed, or by facilitating the diſcharge of them before concretion. 
And I am perſuaded, that, by taking them, Perſons who have 
not that diſtemper will be ſecured from it; and thoſe who have 


it, from growing worſe. And if, on leſſening my quantity, I 
again find the appearance of red Sand, I will increaſe it again to 


2 quantity ſufficient to prevent it. 


4. They are Lithontriptics. of this I have often had ocular 


proof; and the diſcharged Fragments are — and their Parts 


more eaſily ſeparated. 


5. They are Lenitives, where the Stone is not entirely diſ- 


: charged; ſo that, when a complete Cure is not obtained, Eaſe 


may, as I have happily experienced. But from what cauſe this 
proceeds, let Phyſicians enquire and determine. 


I believe men ſcarce differ ſo much in the temper of their Bo- 
dies as of their Minds ; and, though many Caſes may be very un- 
like my own, I am perſuaded, that a regular uſe of this Medicine 
would, for the moſt part, be as beneficial to others as to myſelf. 
Perſons, with whom it diſagrees in other reſpe&s, are excluded 
from this benefit ; as the intemperate are from the beute of this 
or any other Medicine. 


I have, for a long courſe of years, abſtained from all ſtrong 
Liquors ; but drink every thing that is ſmall. 1 can eat any 


thing, but not much; and like the moſt common Diet belt. I 


prefer moſt things to Fleſh, and of Fleſh the whiteſt. I never 
altered my common Diet on account of this Medicine; or the 
| times 
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times of my Meals, which have ever been very irregular. I have 


always taken an ounce at a time; ſometimes before, ſometimes 


at, and ſometimes after, Meals; and I have often made a Meal 


of the Medicine itſelf, only with a Glaſs of ſmall Liquor (of any 
ſort) and a little Bread, which I have always taken with it. I 
generally took the three ounces at proper intervals; and ſometimes 


at very ſhort ones. This Medicine has always agreed with me; 


and I never once felt it on my Stomach, or any other inconve- 


nience from it. And I think it my duty to omit no opportunity 
of publiſhing its Virtues to the World. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SINCE 1 finiſhed this Effay, I am in doubt, whether I ought 


not to change the Title. For I have heard of a very ingenious 
Performance, called The Analyſis of Beauty, which proves 
'inconteſtably that it conſiſts in Curve Lines. I congratulate my 


Fraternity ; and hope, for the e the Ladies will eſteem. 


them des Beaux ak wand | 
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POS r. POSTSCRIPT. 


I WONDER, that, in the firſt Edition of this Eflay, I POE | 
to mention ſome Inconveniences I ſuffer of a very grievous na- 


ture, 'and which have a __ to a _ in * 13 and 0 


of this Edition. 5 1 . 1 


When 1 am in a Coach with a Fair Lady, I am hid by Silk 
and Whale-bone. When I ſit next her at Table, my Arm is ſo 
pinioned, I can neither help her nor myſelf. We are deprived 
of the pleaſure of ſeeing each other; and ſhe would ſcarce know h 
I was there, if ſhe did not ſometimes hear me under her Wing. 
I am in Purgatory on the Conſines of Paradiſe. I therefore beg 
one favour, and which ſhe may grant with Honour, that (ſince I 
deſpair of ſupplanting her Lap-dog *) ſhe will rr me a 
Cuſhion to raiſe me above . Misfortunes. a 


N. B. Many 1. fay, that Shock is as ugly a Ot 28 myſel, Wages of 
his Poſt. But nothing ſo diſreſpe&ful ſhall ever 4 me, leſt it would offend, or 
be thought the Envy of a Rival. . 
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THE 


* may be expected 458 the Writer of the following Eſſay 
ſmhould apologize for the Publication of it; ſince there have 
been many and great Authors on the ſame Subject. He obſerves 5 
the ſame conduct towards the laſt of theſe, as they did towards 
the firſt; and might therefore plead their example as his excuſe. 
But he thinks himſelf better juſtified by reaſon; for the more 
5 any Subject is examined the better it will be underſtood; and the 
true underſtanding of the nature of Government he takes to be 
of great uſe and importance, ſince both Magiſtrates and People 
are like to act moſt regularly when they have the cleareſt ſenſe of 
their civil obligations. And certainly this knowledge was never 
more neceſſary than in the preſent age; for when Subjects are 
required by Law to ſwear that a Government is rightful, they muſt 
inform themſelves from whence a right to authority proceeds, or 
elſe they a& by an implicit faith. He is fully perſuaded, that 
what he advances tends to confirm men in their opinion of the 
right of our preſent happy Eſtabliſhment. And he eſteems it al- 
moſt an infallible mark, that Rulers hold their authority by a 
juſt tenure, when they ſuffer the general nature of that tenure to 
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be tried and examined. At the ſame time he imagines it no il 
Compliment to the Government, when, by delivering his opi- 
nion on that Subject with Confidence, and without Reſerve, hgͥe 
gives an inſtance of the Liberty we at preſent enjoy under it. 


As the reading Sir William Temple's“ Eſſay on Government” 
firſt inſpired him with the deſign of writing this Treatiſe, ſo it is 
the only Book which he has cited or conſulted on the occaſion. 
What he offers is entirely the reſult of his own judgement, formed 
on recollection and conſideration of what he had read or heard, 

compared with his own Thoughts on the Subject. For he choſe 
rather to be guided by Reaſon than Authority, and by his own 
Reaſon than another man's. And indeed he thinks that (ſtrictly 
. peaking) there is no ſuch thing as Authority in matters of 
Judgement : For the Nature of Truth is not to be altered by 
Opinion ; and a Propoſition is never the more or leſs true, be- 
cauſe it has been aſferted or denied by Eminent Men. Their 
Opinions can no farther gain aſſent, than as they are ſupported 
with good Reaſons ; nor can their Reaſons paſs for good, any 
further than as they are agreeable to the Sentiments of him that 
examines them : ſo that in the concluſion it will be found, that 
no man can judge for another, but that every man muſt judge 
for himſelf. If any one ſay, I will be of ſuch an Opinion, becauſe 
another is, he deceives himſelf; for though he may indeed act 
as if he was of that Opinion, yet he cannot be really ſo without 
an inward conviction; Opinion being the determination of the 
Underſtanding, and not of the Will. It were therefore to be 
wiſhed, that men would not give themſelves up blindly to be led 


by others in 1 Subjects of the greateſt importance ; but that they 
would 
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would exert their natural Liberty and Talents to think and exa- 8 


mine for themſelves; it being impoſſible, unleſs they take this 
trouble, ever to be aſſured of the Truth; for Truth is a beautiful 
but coy Miſtreſs, that will not be won without being wooed ; but 
that yields herſelf up naked to the ardent purſuit of her Lover, 
and rewards his diligence and conſtancy with unſpeakable Plea- 


ſure and Delight. 


But to return. As our Writer is of opinion, that nothing ought 


to have any weight unleſs ſupported by Reaſon, although it be 
advanced by the greateſt Author; ſo he flatters himſelf, that no- 
thing which appears reaſonable will be rejected, when it comes 
from the meaneſt. He is not ſo vain as to- expect that others 
ſhould pay an implicit faith to him, which he has denied to 
much wiſer men; and is ſo far from thinking himſelf infallible, 
that he will not be aſhamed to renounce any of his own Opinions 
on better information. If what he writes is of any ſervice to the 
Publick, in giving men a clearer and more diſtin& view of their 
Civil Duties, he has gained his end ; if it 1s not, he has this con- 
ſolation, that he 1 is not the firſt who has written a * in 


vain. 
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OF THE NECESSITY OF GOVERNMENT. 


O man who lives under a Civil Government can poſſibly 
doubt of the N eceſſity of it; ſince to this he owes the 


ſecurity of all the temporal Bleſſings which he enjoys. It is the | 


Guardian Power that repels the attacks of Vice and Injury ; that 
ſhiclds his Poſſeſſions from Rapine, and his Perſon from Vio- 
| lence; that watches over him, both when he goeth out and 
when he returneth home, when he ſleeps and when he wakes. 
Were men to direct their Actions by the dictates of Reaſon, they 
would want no other Ruler; but Reaſon is ſo faint, and Paſſion 


ſo prevalent, that they muſt be held with Bit and Bridle, leſt they 


fall upon each other. And we are fatally convinced, by expe- 


rience, that even the ſanction of Laws is often too weak a re- 


ſtraint to keep them within the bounds of Duty. Suppoſe there- 
fore, Civil Authority once baniſhed from the World, and you 


have before you a Scene of the greateſt Confuſion and Miſery, 


ſcarce to be paralleled by any repreſentations Poets or Divines 


have given us of Hell; Men inſtead of being beneficial to each = 
other, ſunk beneath the degree of Brute Creatures, and preying 


on their own Species; ; -inſtead of cultivating their Minds with 


Region, Learning, and Philoſophy, only ſtudying to gratify 
6 | their 
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their Humour and Appetites, which would hurry them on to the 


moſt deteſtable Crimes. This therefore is certainly a true 
maxim, that the worſt Government is better than none. 


Of this all Mankind have been ſo ſenſible, that there never 
was age or country without ſome ſort of Civil Authority. It is a 
principle as univerſal as that of Religion ; for it was not more 
evident to Men from Nature that the World could not exiſt 
without a God, than that the Peace of it could not be maintained 
without an earthly Ruler. If it was not for this perſuaſion, it is 
ſcarce credible that mankind would have ever paid ſubmiſſion to 
the Magiſtrate ; ſince all Government is an infringement on their 
Natural Equality, and a. reſtraint on their Natural Liberty; but 
they found it neceſſary to yield their Perſons to Subjection, to 
preſerve them from Violence; and to reſign their original right 
to all things, to enjoy ſome few in Peace and Security. 
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f THE ORIGINAL: OF GOVERNMENT. 


-LTHOUGH the uſe and neceſſity of Government are | | 
obvious to all Men, yet no one can tell how it firſt began. LO | 
This is a Particular which lies concealed in the er of Ages, g 
and in which Hiſtory and Tradition are ſilent. In the firſt 1 
Memorials that are extant of Mankind, ſince their increaſe after ö 
the Flood, they all appear formed into Civil Societies; but no - : | 
Account is given how they came to be ſo. In this therefore every | 
one muſt be left to his own conjecture : and (as in other Specula- 
tions) he that can ſupport his Opinion with the moſt plauſible | 


Reaſons, muſt paſs for the moſt knowing Man. It ſeems moſt 
probable to me, that Civil Government owes its original to 
Paternal Authority, however it might afterwards be improved. by 


Contract, or 8 8 2 by Conqueſt. a 
I am the rather inclined to this Opinion, becauſe in the moſt 
ancient times mankind are generally found under abſolute Kingly | 
Government; which form perhaps would not have fo univerſally l 
\ EE prevailed, had there actually been great numbers equally concerned | 
in the firſt Formation of a State, and every one of them at liberty to 0 | 
1 propoſe 1 1 
14 
' | 1 
| 4 
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propoſe his own Jeheme. Thoſe Gov rnments, of whoſe begin- 

ning we have certain accounts (as of Venice, Swifferland, Hol- 
land, and others) can give us no light in the preſent Queſtion, ho 

becauſe we find them compoſed of Perſons, who were before Mem-- 

; bers of another State: For,” as Sir William Temple obſerves, * We 
no where read where the Orders of any Government have been 
agreed on by mutual coatraft, by great numbers of Men meet- 
© ang together in a natural ſtate.” And he judiciouſſy adds, That 
* this account which ſome give of the Original of Government, 
* ſeems calculated for that given by old Poets of the Original ef 
Man; whom they raiſe out of the ground by great numbers at a 


time in perfect ſtature and ſtrength. Whereas if we deduce the 
races of Mankind in the ſeveral parts of the World (as we muſt) 
0 from Generation, and at the ſame time imagine numbers of 
them meeting to agree on any Civil Conſtitutions, they muſt . 
* aſſemble not as ſo many ſingle heads; but as ſo many heads of 
Families, and conſequently as Perſons who have already ſame. 
authority over ſuch numbers as their Families are compoſed of.“ 
And from this authority, may, perhaps, be deduced the traeſt. 
Original of Civil Government; which, by the means of ſucceed- 
ing agreements and accidents, may have branched into the 
various ſorts of it, which have ſince appeared 1n the World. 


— ́ — — 


But to deliver my Opinion more particularly in this point. 
We may ſuppoſe that in the firſt ages after the F lood, a Father not ' 
only governed his Children while they were unable to govern 

themſelves; but w hen they arrived at years of diſcretion, aſſumed - 
an authority of a different kind over them and their poſterity, for 
| *-.- > oy 
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the maintenance of Peace and Order. And that this authority' 


met with a tacit aſſent; by ſome it was readify ſubmitted to from 


4 ſenſe of Duty and Gratitude; by others, from an opinion of his 
greater Wiſdom and Experience: or if any one offered to revolt 
from it, he was eaſily reſtrained by the concurrence of che reſt to 
er's houſe, and 
ſought out a diſtant habitation, from a Subject he became a 
Prince, and exetciſed the ſame juriſdiction over his own Family 
that he had ſubmitted to in his Father's : and when he died, left 


fupport it. When any Son ſeparated from his Fat 


it to one of his Sons; or perhaps the eldeſt (as of greateſt Riches 


and Experience) generally aſſumed it. This was the firſt and 


g moſt natural Government, under which Families grew into 


Kingdoms. And this account is the more probable, as it ſeems 
favoured by that given in Scripture of the Iſraelites, Iſhmaelites, 


Edomites, Moabites, and ſeveral other Nations. And from this 


fountain we, may derive thoſe many petit royalties, which were 
found in Gaul, Britain, and other barbarous Nations, before they 
were ſubdued by the Romans; and which {lll ſubſiſt _— the 


uncultivated Peo * of Africa and e 


a © % 
a 


When the F. theres hes VIE of 90 Fumily was by nature 


incapable to govern, it is to be ſuppoſed another aſſumed his 
Province, or was elected to it. Or where he. exerciſed his 


Government with rigour or 8 it is probable, the Family | 


thought of expedients to reſtrain him, and invented rules by which 


he ſhould govern with more Moderation for the future. Or elſe 

they entirely withdrew their Obedience to him, and transferred it 

to another of greater Wiſdom, Valour, or Juſtice : for as the 
7 3 2 SP Opinion | 
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Opinion of theſe or the like Qualities firſt drew a ET OVER F ubz- 
miſſion to Fathers of Families, ſo where they were found to fail in- 


them, it gave it to others: and thus ſometimes a Superiority it by 


Nature 3 a Man a Superiority: in the State. 


Another way by which Governagiit might b (or rather by 
which Paternal Government might be altered and improved) is- 


expreſs Contract: for as Mankind increaſed, Pride, Luſt, and: 


Avarice increaſed with them, and expoſed them to Violence and: 
Injuſtice : and although paternal rale was Gifficient to; tefteainthe- - 


members of the ſame Family from mutual injuries, yet was it not: 
ſufficient to protect them againſt the injuries of one more nume- 


rous and powerful. Therefore the weaker Families, being ſenſible 
of the dangers to which they were expoſed, might agree together: 
to ſubmit the direction of their affairs to one Common Authority ;. 


that ſo by a union of Strength and Counſel they might be a. 
match for their N eighbours; ; each head of a Family reſigning his 


particular dominion to ſhare in the Common Safety and Protec- 
tion. Such a Government begun by the A greement, and deviſed 
by the Policy of Man, may properly be called artificial, in contra- 


diſtinction to that natural paternal ſway, to which Men were 


uſed from their cradles, and to which they tucked. 1 in Obedience 


with their milk. 


A third Original of Government (or which may more property 
be called an acceſſion to it) was Conqueſt ; when any Family or 
Nation took captive part of another, or ſubdued the whole. In 


which caſe the vanquiſhed either became Slaves, and were treated 
7 55 % 
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at the pleafure of the Conquerors ; or elſe were admitted to the 


condition of Subjects, by enjoying the Benefit and Protection of 


Law. 


Theſe are the ſources from which probably all Governments . 


did originally flow : but it is ſcarce credible, that any are now 
ſubſiſting exactly on the ſame foundations, on which they were at 
firſt eſtabliſned: changes in ſtate are almoſt as common as thoſe 
in the Scaſons, or thoſe in the Tempers of Mens Bodies, or Diſ- 
poſition of their Minds and every age furniſhes us with inſtances, 
where the Weakneſs or Tyranny of Magiſtrates, or the Intereſt or 
Ambition of Subjects, have been the ſubverſion of old, mae 


Beginning of new Conſtitutions, 


And here it is not improper to remark, that although we Have 
aſſigned. ſome other principles of the Original of Government, yet 


it is Contract alone that is the only juſt foundation of j it, and 


— 


the cement by which the conſtituent parts of it are united. For 


though Paternity or Conqueſt may in fact have given occaſion 
and opportunity to exerciſe a civil authority, yet they are far 
from giving a Right to it: that can be derived only from the 
conſent of the party governed; for no Man can claim either 
a Divine or Natural Right to controul another; ſince God hath 


neither expreſsly declared by Revelation, or by any means marked 


out or deſigned any particular Perſons for Governors, but .hath 
made all Men by Nature Equal.“ 


| The 
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The Power which a Parent is entitled to, is very different from 
that of a Magiſtrate, and falls far ſhort of it in its nature, dura- 
tion, and extent. The Care and Cuſtody of his Child continues 

while he is not capable of taking care of himſelf, but ceaſes when 
he is. He may then claim a reverence from him, but cannot 
exact obedience. He has a right, during his childhood, to in- 
form his Mind, and direct his Actions; but never has any power 
over his Life, his Liberty, or Poſſeſſions, which are the proper ob- 
jects of Civil Authority. And it is abſurd to ſay that the act of 
Generation can give him any ſuch power, for then there would 
be as many Sovereigns as Fathers; nor could the Mother be juſtly 
| excluded from her ſhare in 1 the Government. 


If a Parent has no Plea to ſuch an Authority, much leſs has a 
Conqueror; for no man has a right to govern another becauſe 
he is ſtronger. If force were any title, the Brute Creation might 
put in a juſt claim to the Dominion of Mankind. If the Con- 
queror's cauſe is unjuſt, he has violated the Laws of N ature, and 
therefore the conquered party is under no obligation to ſubmiſſion, 
but may lay hold of the firſt opportunity to revenge himſelf, and 
to repay force with force. If the Cenqueror's cauſe is juſt, he has 
then a power over the conquered party, exceeding a legal Autho- | 
rity; for the laſt being the aggreſſor, he has a right to uſe kim 
as he pleaſes ; he is his Slave, and not his Subject. 


Are then no Governments to be eſteemed lawful but what 
were firſt begun by conſent of Magiſtrate and People ? ? Yes, cer- 
tainly ; ' for althou Sh, in the moſt regular formation of a State, 

the 
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the Conſent ought to precede the Exerciſe of the Authority, 
yet an Amthority, at forſt unwarrantably aſſumed, may be con- 
firmed- by a ſubſequent conſent. But, till that is obtained, 


the Parent, Conqueror, or whoever elſe aſſumes it, is rather 
to be regarded as an invader of Men's Liberties than a Tegal | 
Magiſtrate ;. for from Conſent alone ariſes the mutual obtigation 


of Protection and Submiſſion. © And it muſt be voluntary, and 


not extorted, the laſt being, in morar Eſtimation, no Conſent 


at all. 


But it is not neceſſary that it ſhould be in expreſs terms, as by 
Fearing allegiance or the like; for as a tacit deference to Au- 
thority for any length of time may be conſtrued to amount to a 


Conſent, ſo there are many actions which have always (and that 


very rationally) been reputed to imply it. As if a man voluntarily 
takes any Commiſſion under a Government, by that he ac- 
knowledges and conſents to the Authority under which he acts. 
So if a Stranger comes to live within the Juriſdiction of a State, 
he by that conſents to be ſubject to its Laws during his reſi- 


dence in it. And many inſtances of the like nature might be. 


produced. 


It may be aſked, if Men cannot he ſubje&ted to Civil 


Authority without their Conſent, how comes every Perſon 
that is born in a ſtate under an Obligation of Submiſſion, 
though he never conſented to be governed in that manner? 
It may be anſwered, although he never actually conſented, 


yet his Conſent is involved in that of the Society: for as in the 


beginning of every ſtate there muſt be a Contract (if not expreſs, 


at 
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at leaſt implied) "Y not only the parties chat made it, but alſs 


their poſterity are bound by it; becauſe by: ſuch Contract they . 


became one Politieal Body, which continues the ſame, and can- 


not be altered by the ſucceſſion of time or individuals; but every 


Perſon, whether born ſooner or later after the Contract, is equally 


a member of the body that conſented; and ſo under an equal 


Obligation to perform it, until the bond of the Civil Society is 


diſſolved. And how that may be, I ſhall now endeavour to 
ew. EA 


OF 


OF THE DISSOLUTION OF GOVERNMENT. 


N eſtabliſhing a Civil Society, the Magiſtrate and People are 


41. the parties that enter into Contract, the firſt to protect, the 
other to obey: from which neither can be diſcharged without 


conſent of the other. The M agiſtrate cannot reſign his office 


without conſent of the People; but if they conſent t to his reſigna- 
tion, the Civil Obligation i is diſſolved. 8 


When the Magiſtrate has once undertaken the office, if he | 


| afterwards refuſes to exerciſe it, he has violated his agreement, 
and the People may proceed to a new Formation of their State, 


The conſequence is the ſame, where the Magiſtrate abuſes the 


Authority committed to him, or uſurps one that was not: the 


People are then at liberty to redreſs themſelves, to diſplace the 


Magiſtrate, and new. model their Government. 


I am ſenſible there are 1 a few, who maintain that the 


greateſt Tyrant i is to be ſu bmitted to, and that Reſiſtance is in no 


caſe lawful, and pretend a Divine Command for 'their opinion. 


But ſure, if any concluſion is to be drawn from the paſſages of 


Scripture they chiefly rely on, it is rather againſt themſelves. 
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For if ſubmiſſion is there taught to good Magiſtrates, mall we 


therefore conclude it to be due to bad? May it not rather be in- 
ferred that the unjuſt Magiſtrate i is to be reſiſted, ſince his Juſtice 
is there given as the reaſon of our Obedience ? Rulers are there 
ſaid to be, not a terror to good Works, but to the evil; Miniſters 


of God for Good; Revengers on him that doth Evil; and to be 
ſent for the puniſhment of Evil Doers, and for the Praiſe of them that 
do well. Theſe are ſuch Magiſtrates as anſwer the ends of Govern- 
ment; and are therefore to be obeyed : but ſhall thoſe who violate 
them expect the ſame meaſure of Obedience ? Are they fit to cor- 
rect offences in others, who indulge themſelves in the greateſt ? 


Or are they to be eſteemed as Perſons of a ſacred character, when 


they act as the avowed enemies of Mankind ? Wicked Magiſtrates 


are ſometimes permitted by Heaven for the puniſhment of a ſinful 


nation, and unhappy are the People that are in ſuch caſe ! But 


their Condition 1s altogether deſperate, who think themſelves 


obliged in conſcience. to adore. the Tyrant, and kiſs the Red of 
their Affliction. It is indeed the part of a Chriſtian not to ſeek 


Revenge, but to ſuffer Injuries with Patience; but this duty, 


which relates to him as a private Man, was never interpreted to 
ch” him from purſuing his Civil 6 8 - and I know no Action 


Chriſtian, than to yaa bn injured Eg and N 3 e | 
and oppoſe himſelf to a torrent of Injuſtice and Oppreſſion, which 


threatens to overwhelm them. To what purpoſe are ſolemn Oaths 


and Engagements (thoſe tenures by which: Magiſtrates profeſs to 


hold their Authority) if they may be cancelled at their pleaſure ? 


| To what purpoſe are Laws, if they are not obliged to obſerve them?) 
And what means are left to compel their obſervance of them, but 
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5 force? For ſince they are placed beyond the reach of ordinary Pu- 
niſhment, this is the only Appeal the People can make to Heaven 


for that Juſtice which is denied them upon Earth. We ſee what 


1 Opinion the Romans had in this matter: they all thought it | 
meritorious to expel a Tarquin, and not a few even to aſſaſſinate 
1 a Cæſar. And I cannot but obſerve, that thoſe, who contend 


for ſuch a blind and abje& Submiſſion to the Magiſtrate, though 
they ſeem to be his beſt Friends, are in effect his greateſt Enemies, 


who delude him to his own Deſtruction ; for both Reaſon and 


Nature plead ſo ſtrongly for Self- defence, that there ſcarce ever 
was an inſtance of a general O ene but the People have aſ- 
ſerted their Rights; and the Magiſtrate, who has been flattered 
into an opinion of a Power as unlimited as a God, has at laſt with 


: confuſion been brought to know himſelf to be but Man. 


But although the People have a right to-exa& the Performance 


ö of the Contract, it is not my deſign to advance, that they may 
take up Arms whenever the Magiſtrate does amiſs. Perſonal 


Virtues adorn the Character of a Prince, and his Example has 
an influence on the Behaviour of the Subject: yet, for Tranſ. 


greſſions of a private nature, he is accountable to God alone; 


for it is in Public Actions only that he is likewiſe accountable 


to the People, as they are to him on Tranſgreſſion of the Law. 


And in his Mal- adminiſtration of the Publick there are many 
Caſes, where it is neither equitable nor prudent for the People 
to have recourſe to Arms. Whatever falſe ſteps a Magiſtrate 


| makes through Error, Ignorance, or Evil Counſel,” ought to 
meet with the ſame favourable interpretation as in the condu& 
| of a | private perſon : for by being advanced in ſtation, he is not 
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. exempt from the common Infirmities of a Man; his capacity is 
not enlarged with his Authority, nor his Judgment with his Power 
of Judging. And even where the Magiſtrate wilfully violates his 
contract, the nature of the Grievance ought to be conſidered : 
as whether it be public or private ; and whether it be general 
and fatal in its conſequence : for it is as in a populous city, where 
If a ſingle perſon comes to a very extraordinary end, it occaſions 
only ſome little ſurpriſe amongſt the inhabitants; but if he dies 
of an infectious diſtemper, the conſternation is univerſal, and 
Prudence puts every one on methods to ſecure himſelf. But in 
all caſes of miſmanagements whatſoever, this rule ſhould be ob- 
ſerved by the people, before they purſue violent counſels; they 
ſhould fairly repreſent them to the Magiſtrate; for if they can 
be relieved that way, it would be as indiſcreet to uſe force, as to 
cut off a wounded Member, which might be cured by common 
and gentle Applications. And even where Repreſentations fail, 
it ought always to be conſidered, whether the State will ſuffer 
more by the continuance of the Grievance, or by the Convulſions 
it maſt undergo in the attempt to redreſs it: For as, the Public 
Good of the Society was the-end for which it was eſtabliſhed, 
that ought maturely to be weighed, and which way ſoever it in- 
clines, that way ought every good Subject to direct his Actions. 


Since therefore it is not allowable to reſiſt the Magiſtrate in all 
caſes of Miſmanagement, it may be demanded what thoſe occaſions 
are in which it is lawful ? It may be replied in general, that they 
will {ufficiently difcover themſelves : for when the whole Body of 
the People complain, it is a ſign of a general I11-treatment ; and 

wh VO Individual is ſenſible of the Injury, it may be con- 
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eluded to be very great. But a more particular Anſwer may be 
given to this Queſtion by conſidering the end of Government: 


which is, to protect Men in the peaceable enjoyment of their 


Lives, their Liberty, their Poſſeſſions, and (as they are Rational 
Beings) their Religion: Therefore when any of theſe are noto- 
riouſly invaded, it is not only juſt, but honourable, and becoming 
the Dignity of Human Nature; to aſſert and defend them. And 


it is alſo laudable to maintain with the utmoſt hazard thoſe fun- 


| damental Agreements on which the whole Frame of the cu. | 


tution or Politic Building was at . raiſed. 


_ Having mentioned ſeveral inward 0 auſes of the Diſſolution of 
a Civil State, as Reſignation, Abdication, and Mal-adminiſ- 
tration ; I now come to another, which is external, and this is 
Conqueſt : : For when Magiſtrate and People, after their joint 
endeavours to defend themſelves, are ſo reduced by a ſuperior 


Force, that the one can no longer grant Protection, nor the 


other yield Obedience, the Contract between them is diſſolved; 
becauſe the terms of it are become impoſſible: And it is not only 


convenient, but lawful for them to enter into a new Contract 


with the Conqueror, to ſecure themſelves againſt the arbitrary 
uſe of a Power they cannot controul. 


But is every Conqueror who can arrive at ſuch a degree of 
Power, intitled to Dominion ? and every ambitious and rebellious 


Subject, who can uſurp it, to be ſubmitted to? I think not. 


For as there is a wide difference between a juſt Conqueſt and an 
unjuſt one, ſo 1s there between a juſt Conqueſt and an Uſurpation. 


A foreign Conqueror is under no Agreement with the State, and 
Th ” therefore | 
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therefore may act 3 it every thing that is ** by 
the Law of Nature: But if a Member of i it, who is Party to the 


Compact on which it ſubſiſts, breaks throu gh that Compact, by 
diſturbing the Peace of it, and attempting on the Liberties of his 
Fellow Subjects, they ought to manifeſt a generous indignation 


againſt him, and oppoſe him with the laſt hazard of Life and 


Fortune. And if Succeſs ſhould crown his wicked Enterpriſe, 
and he ſhould by force extort their acknowledgment of his Au- 
thority, I can by no means think it ſuperſedes their prior obliga- 
tion : but they ought to lay hold of the firſt opportunity to ſhake 
off his Yoke, and reſtore their former Conſtitution : For if ſuch 


Monſters ſhould ever be permitted to be ſafe, it would give en- 
couragement to their ambitious Attempts, and would be reward- 


ing the blackeſt Vilany with the moſt — marks of . i 
and Honour. 
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or FIN FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. | 


s every . is ren 1 PET in u Shape and . 
- ture, ſo is each Government diſtinguiſhed by its Form and 
Conſtitution. 


The F wo of any Government is to be derived from the A gree- 


ment of thoſe, who firſt compoſed the Society: for as Men could 
Not become a Body Politic without their own. "Conſent ; ſo when - 


they had once conſented to be governed, it was neceſſary they 
{ſhould alſo agree in what manner the Government ſhould be 


9 


e 


: For I am F from being of opinion with thoſe, who think any 


Form of Government of Divine Inſtitution, or more agreeable 
to the Deſigns of Providence than another. God has indeed 


manifeſted his Will to Men, that there ſhould be Civil Authority 
in the World, by making it evident from Reaſon, that their 
Safety and Happineſs could not be procured without it; and in 


this ſenſe Government in general is called in Scripture the Ordi- 


nance of God. But as theſe neceſſary ends may be obtained as 
well under one Form of Government as another, he hath left 


that to Man's own choice; and i in this ſenſe it is there alſo called 
. © dhe Ocdinance oy Map. | 


As 
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As Men are ſeldom unanimous in the means to attain their end, 
ſo their difference in opinion, in relation to Government, has- 
produced variety of Forms of it in the World. To enumerate 
them would be to recapitulate the Hiſtory of the whole Earth. 
But they may in general be reduced to one of theſe heads; either 
the Civil Authority is delegated to one or more, or elſe it is ſtill 
reſerved to the whole Body of the People. Whence ariſes the 
known diſtin&ion of ee into Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, 


and Democracy. 


It has long been a Queſtion, which is the beſt Form of Govern- 
ment, and a Queſtion difficult to be decided : for, as Sir William 
Temple obſerves, they have all their ſtrong and their weak ſides. 
As there is no man ſo accompliſhed, but in ſome one qualification 
he muſt yield to another, ſo there is no Conſtitution ſo excellent, M 
but in ſome part is defective; as every thing of Human Inſtitution 
muſt be, unleſs we can ſuppoſe Man's Underſtanding, from 
' whence it proceeds, perfect and infallible. Monarchy hath this 
advantage over other Forms, that the Prince can take his Mea- 
ſures at all times and in all places, and ſpeedily execute them for 
the good of the State : Whereas in popular Governments, there 
mult be ſtated times of aſſembling for Conference and Debate, 
where variety of Opinion may occaſion delays dangerous in ſud- 
den emergencies to the Common Safety. On the other hand, 
the Reſolutions taken in a large Aſſembly, where Buſineſs is 
clearly ſtated, and judiciouſly weighed, and conſequences ma- 
turely conſidered, are like to be grounded on wiſer Maxims, and 
to conduce more to the public Advantage, than thoſe which 


proceed from the ſingle Opinion of a Prince, or the Advice of 
a few 
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a few Counſellors. In a Monarchy, the Liberty of the People 
is not ſo well ſecured ; nor in a Commonwealth, their Tranquil- 

2 lity : the firſt, in bad hands, may degenerate into Oppreſſion 
* and Tyranny; the laſt, into Faction and Anarchy. Compare 
: _ Jew with Hereditary Monarchy, you will find the firſt in a 
few particulars preferable, in many not comparable to the latter. 
It is not indeed ſubject to the inconveniences of Non-age and other 

natural diſabilities; for it is not to be ſuppoſed that the People will 
chooſe a Child, an Ideot, or a Madman, to rule over them: But 

then the Election is preceded by Cabals and Factions, attended I 

by Animoſities and ſometimes Civil Wars: The elected King 1s | | | 

too often partial to thoſe who promoted his Advancement, and . 
rigorous to thoſe who oppoſed it: If he is a Foreigner, he favours | 

his own Country to the prejudice of that into which he is in- 
grafted ; if a Native, he bears to the Throne his private Reſent- | | 

ments and Reſolutions of Revenge; or elſe, he is purſued by the 

| | ol 

| 

| 
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Envy of thoſe, who lately remembered him their Equal, and can 
ill brook to ſee him their Sovereign. In an Ariſtocracy, the few 

inveſted with Authority, will be in conſtant competition with each 

other for Power ; and will be more intent on enriching and ag- 
grandizing themſelves and their Families, than on advancing the 
4 | | Public Welfare ; eſpecially if their Magiſtracy is for Life, or 
=—_ deſcends to their Poſterity ; but if they are annually elected, they 
will perhaps be more cautious of their Conduct, knowing how 
F | ſoon they muſt be accountable for it to their Succeſſors. In a 
i Democracy, the People would certainly purſue their own Good 
- if they knew it ; but they are generally miſled by Artifice and 
Inſinuation to miſtake it: their numerous Aſſemblies are tumul- 
| tuous ; and the Factions fomented in them by deſigning Men, 
. cy L 5 ſometimes 
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ſometimes make them Scenes of Contention and Bloodſhed, and 
* effects little different from Civil War. boys 


After all, we muſt agree with Sir William Temple, that ut 
are the beſt Governments, in which there are the beſt Governors: 
for there is ſcarce any Conſtitution ſo ill contrived, but the 
People may live eaſy under, if it be duly obſerved; and none ſo 
excellent, but muſt ſuffer under an ill Adminiſtration. The 
Virtues of the Prince tend to the Happineſs of his Subjects; his 


Luxury and Ambition to their Poverty and Deſtruction. View 
the Romans under their different forms of Government, and you 


will find them a flouriſhing or a miſerable People, as their 
Kings, Conſuls, Dictators, or Emperors, were either virtuous 
and wiſe, or weak and profligate Men. And I believe the ſame 
remark may be verified by inſtances from the Hiſtory of almoſt 


any Nation. 


Whatever Conſtitution of Government may be the beſt, every 
private Man ought to be contented with that eſtabliſhed in his own 
Country, and to contribute his utmoſt endeavours to ſupport it. 

And although he is perſuaded in his Conſcience, that it is not ſo 
| beneficial as another form would be, yet he ought not to attempt 

a Change: for it was firſt inſtituted by common conſent, and 
therefore cannot be altered without it. By this common conſent 
every man was bound, and therefore any attempt of Innovation 
without it, is a violation of his Contract. Any man is at liberty 
to propoſe a Reformation to thoſe in Authority, but not to intro- 
| duce it by force. As nothing can be a greater proof of Vanity 
or Ambition, fo there can be no greater Offence againſt Civil 
8 Society, 


2 
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Society, which is the reaſon tat the * of * Countries are 


to ſevere W Treaſon. 


When I fly 6 man may V propoſe a Reformation to thoſe in 


Authority, I would not be underſtood to maintain, that even 
thoſe in Authority can introduce a Change in the form of a Con- 


ſtitution, without firſt obtaining the Conſent of the whole Body 


of the People, ſignified in ſome public manner. This is that 
one a&, in things of their own nature indifferent, which Gover- 


nors cannot perform of themſelves, but in which they muſt have 


recourſe to the Fountain of their Power. For although by the 


neceſſity of Nature the Perſons with whom the Sovereign Autho- 
rity is lodged, muſt often change, yet their numbers ought not 
to be altered, or the Powers with which they are inveſted : fo 


that if the Sovereign Authority was at firſt committed to one, 


he cannot of himſelf divide it amongſt many; or if it were at 


firſt divided amongſt many with ſeparate and diſtin& Powers, 


© hey cannot of themſelves either unite thoſe Powers, or exchange 
them. And the reaſon is, becauſe they could not receive fuch a 
Commiſſion from the People ; for to ſuppoſe it, would introduce 
this Abſurdity, that the People, when they inveſted them with 
their original Power, at the ſame time gave them another Power 
deſtructive of it; which is as unnatural to conceive, as that a 
man ſhould have a Power to make away with himſelf, or to 
change his own Shape or Complexion. This then is that Baſis 
on which every Conſtitution is built: That fundamental article, 
not to be changed but by general conſent, which Governors can- 
not legally deſtroy, and which every Subje& ſhould endeavour 
to preſerve ſacred and inviolate. : 


is 2 | By 
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By the Conſtitution of a man's Country, I mean that under 


which he is born : for, though original. forms ſhould not be al- 
tered without a proper authority, yet it would be too nice an in- 


quiry for every man to examine, whether it be at preſent exactly 
agreeable to its firſt inſtitution. Time and Accidents may intro- 


duce many changes, (and ſome perhaps inſenſibly) which Cuſtom - 


may eſtabliſh. Theſe, if received by common conſent, though L 
they never had a formal Sanction, are to be regarded as parts of : 
a Conſtitution : As other uſages are, which perhaps at firſt did 


receive a formal Sanction, but of which the originals are not. to 


be traced. On the other hand, there are Inſtitutions to be traced, 
which by common Conſent have been long diſuſed, and which 
perhaps it would be inconvenient to revive ; and theſe are not to 


be eſteemed as parts of a Conſtitution. On this ſcore, I cannot 
ſee what the ſearchers into the Original of any particular form of 
Government can propoſe to themſelves more than to ſatisfy their 
own curioſity ; ſince any thing they can colle& from thence, will 


be of little moment to confirm, and of leſs to overturn the right 


of the preſent uſage. It is better for men to take things as they | 


find them, and to conclude the common practice and opinion to 
be right, than by a laborious and dark ſcrutiny into Antiquity ta 


raiſe doubts to the diſturbing of Men's Minds, and unhinging : 
their preſent Forms of Governments. 


OF 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. * 


of THE ESSENTIAL PARTS OF GOVERNMENT. 


5 


AVING ee ſomething of the Forms by which Go- 
p vernments are diſtinguiſhed from each other, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to obſerve ſome of thoſe Properties in which they do all 
agree. And theſe Properties have relation, either to the Nature 
of that Power and Authority with which every Government is 
inveſted by the People ; or ſecondly to the Acts, which it * a 
right to vr in conſequence of that Authority. 


r. Firſt then, there is a Supreme Authority in every State, 
whether at its firſt Inſtitution it was veſted in one Perſon or in 
many. | 


2. This Supreme Authority cannot bind itſelf. It may lay its 
Commands on all others, becauſe it is ſuperior ; but not on itſelf, 
becauſe it 1s Supreme. And it is well that there is an Authority 
always in being with this Liberty of Acting; for it would be 
highly inconvenient that any Human Decrees ſhould be irre- 
verſible; ſince different Neceſſities of the State may require 

different Reſolutions ; and what was judged good at one time, 
* prove prejudicial at another. Therefore when any Law is 
| declared 


* 
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declared perpetual, and receives a more ſolemn Sanction than 
ordinary, it only ſhews the Legiſlators opinion of its Utility, but 


adds nothing to its Validity ; for the ſame Authority which 1 in- 
joins, may at any time afterwards diſannul. 


3. The Supreme Authority is equally abſolute in every State. 
For in what does abſolute Authority conſiſt, but in a. Right to 
judge at all times what is neceſſary to be done for the Public 
Good, and in a Power to employ other mens Perſons and Eſtates 
in what manner ſhall be thought proper for the obtaining it? 
This is the moſt abſolute Authority that can be conceived. Vet 
ſuch an Authority there is in every State; for the Public Good 
cannot be obtained without it: But the Public Good was the 
end for which men entered into Civil Society; therefore when 
they appointed particular Perſons to purſue that end, they muſt 
at the ſame time inveſt them with Power to uſe all neceſſary 
means for obtaining it. When we ſpeak of Abſolute Govern- 
ment in oppofition to other Forms, we only mean, that this 
Power of judging of the Public Good, and directing the methods 
of obtaining it, reſides in a ſingle Perſon, who may act in it as 
he thinks proper without the approbation or interpoſition of any 
other. This is the true notion of an Abſolute Government, and 

not, as is too commonly imagined, a Power in the Prince to do 

Whatever he pleaſes. There never was, nor ever can be, any 
ſuch ſort of Government: for if a Prince is not reſtrained by 
Human Laws, he is at leaſt confined to act agreeably to the | 
Laws of God and of Nature : for by inſtituting Government, . 
men did not intend to part with their Natural Rights, but to 


preſerve them. If any Prince therefore * Humour, Appe- 
| | | tite, 
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tite, or Paſſion, attempts to invade them, he acts wickedly, con- 
trary to his engagements, and the: truſt repoſed in him. And 


_-—- whoever will aſſert ſuch Tyranny or Abuſe of the end of all Go- 


vernment can poſſibly be any eſtabliſhed Form of it, may with 
equal Juſtice maintain Anarchy dels to be ſo. | 


4. The Supreme Authority in every State (while it acts within 
the proper Sphere of Human Jurifdiction) is unaccountable and 
uncontroulable. | ”_ | 
by It is unaccountable ; becauſe every Member of the Society hath 


already ſubmitted to it his Judgment and his Will; and con- 


ſented that all Acts done by ſuch Authority, ſhould. be eſteemed 
his own. Therefore he cannot afterwards queſtion its Determi- 
nations, though they ſhould ſeem to him unneceſſary, and even 
inconvenient: For this would be an unjuſt receding from his 
Agreement, a deſtroying his firſt Inſtitution, and erecting a So- 
vereign Authority in oppoſition to that already eſtabliſhed: 
When therefore any Government lays before the World the 


Reaſons of their Conduct, (as it is often their Policy ſo to do) it 


is not to be conftrued to proceed from any Right in the Subje& 
to demand it, or from any Obligation in themſelves to do it; but 
is only to vindicate their. Reputation, and to ſatisfy the People of 
the Juſtice and Honour of their Proceedings. 


As the Supreme Authority 1s unaccountable, ſo likewiſe is it 
uncontroulable. Not but that it may in fact be controuled ; but 
my meaning is, that none can in juſtice controul it: For if men 
have not a Right to examine and cenſure, much leſs have they 

to 
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to oppoſe its Reſolutions ;. but they muſt be ſubject r not only for 


Wrath, but even for Conſcience ſake. 


H W i the Nature oye” Authority in every Govern- 
ment, I proceed to thoſe Acts, which it hath a „ to pe 


form in purſuance of it. 


1. There is an Authority in every State to make Laws; it 
being impoſſible that Government can be exerciſed without 
them: For Laws are the Words of the Legiſlators declaring 
their Will unto the People; without ſuch Declaration their Will 


cannot be known; and if it is not known, it cannot be obeyed. 
Could we ſuppoſe a State (which I believe is no where to be 


found) without known poſitive Laws, and ſubject to the abſolute 
Will and Pleaſure of the Civil Magiſtrate, ſuch a Magiſtrate | 
could not with juſtice puniſh any Action, which is in itſelf in- | 
different, unleſs he had before prohibited it; for though the 
Society are to be directed by his Will, yet his Will can lay 
them under no obligation before it be declared : Breaches of 


the Law of Nature he might juſtly puniſh, becauſe it is a La- 


eſtabliſhed by God himſelf from the beginning of the World, and 


made known to every man's Conſcience; whatever therefore each 


Member of the Society might have acted againſt the Offender in - 

a State of Nature, the ſame might ſuch a Magiſtrate (to whom 

they have delegated their Power) act againſt him in their ſtead. 
9 1 


As Promulgation is eſſential to all Laws in general, ſo all good 
Laws ought to be intelligible, and certain. If they are not under- 
ſtood, it is the ſame thing as if they were never publiſned; and 

e Ss it 
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it il te as unreaſonable to: expect obedience to them, or pu- 
niſh the neglect of them. If they are couched in obſcure and 


dubious terms, an innocent perſon, who is willing to perform his 


Duty, may miſtake it: or if he acts agreeably to the intention of 


the Laws, a Latitude is left to the Interpreters of them to miſ- 


conſtrue; them, and to bring his Innocence in queſtion 


It is alſo nightly a that all "PEP : bi rien in the 
Vulgar Tongue, and in the common and uſual characters: For 
ſince they are the Rules of Action to all the Members of the 
Society, and all are under an equal obligation to obedience, the 


acceſs to the knowledge of them ought to be eaſy and open to 


all. Qtherwiſe the generality muſt depend on the information 2 
of others; who either through Ignorance or Intereſt may miſ- 


guide them, and who will expect to be rewarded for their ad- 


vice. So that a man muſt be at conſtant expence to know his 
Duty, and may often ſuffer for the Faults of other men. 


; Laws fhould likewiſe be as few as poſſible in matters which 


Nature hath left common and indifferent : For moſt men are ſo 
taken up with the common concerns of Life, that they have 


little leiſure to inform themſelves of Laws, nor can they burden 


their Memory with them: But they judge of actions by the na- 


tural notions of Right and Wrong, imagining nothing unlawful, 


which is not prohibited by the Law of Nature; therefore to 
multiply Laws in other caſes, is but to multiply Offences. 


M | Theſe 
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Theſe are ſome general qualities requiſite in human Laws: the 


proper objects of them are the Poſſelions, NY and TO 
had Men. 5 : | « 4 


x. There is an Authority i in every State by Law to aſcertain 


the Property of the Subjects. For it has a right to apply all 


means neceſſary to the Preſervation of Peace; but it is impoſſible 
that Peace ſhould continue in a Society, unleſs the rules of Pro- 
perty are fixed. If the Law did not diftinguiſh what was each 


man's right, if there were no preſcribed forms of conveying Pof- 


ſeſſions from one to another, or if there was no certain deſig- 


ination of Perſons to ſucceed to the deceaſed, there would be end- 


Teſs matter of contention ; every one would ſtrive to ſeize what 

he liked beſt, and the weak would become a prey to the ſtronger. 

But when every man knows what by Law he may call his own, 

2 enjoys it with Satisfaction and Security, and is eas to 
improve it for His own and the Public Advantage. . . 


Altheu gh the rules of Property have always been different i =. 
different States, yet none of them can be called unjuſt : for b ß 
nature no man can claim a right to any thing in particular, but | 
"all things are common to all men; and though it was found con- 
venient to ſettle diſtinct Properties, yet they owe their Original 

- to Compact and Law; and therefore it is reaſonable that the 
Legiſlators in each State, ſhould limit them in ſuch manner 
as they judge moſt conducive to the Public Good. 


There 
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There are ſome caſes of neceſſity in which the Laws of property 


are ſuperſeded, and a man's Natural Right to, all things is re- 


vived. As if a man without any fault of his own ſhould be i in 
ſuch extreme want, that he muſt ſtarve if he do not ſupply him- 
ſelf from other men's ſtore, in ſuch a caſe, it is allowable for him 
to carve for himſelf; for Providence deſigned the Product of the 
Earth for the Support of Mankind in general, and not that it 
ſhould be ingroſſed by any to the Deſtruction of the reſt; and 
when men conſented to diſtinct Properties, and that they would 
| not. touch another man's Goods, it was with this tacit reſerve, 
if they could ſecure their own preſervation without it. Children 


have alſo a N atural Right to be maintained out of the Subſtance | 


of their Parents, whilſt they are unable to ſupport themſelves ; 

but after that time their Right ceaſes ; if it did not, the Laws of 

| thoſe Countries would be unjuſt that give Parents a Power to diſ- 

| Poſe of their Eſtates from their Children, or that make an un- 
equal Diſtribution among them after the Parent's deceaſe. 


2. There is an Authority in every State to direct the Actions 


of the Subject. For in the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Civil Autho-, 355 
rity, every man did (at leaſt tacitly) promiſe to aſſiſt thoſe 


whom he inveſted with it, to promote what they ſhould judge 


for the Public Good; which. muſt be done by paying obedience 
to their Directions: And by virtue of this Agreement, Governors 


| have a Right to exact it of them. If men in a Civil State. were 
left to act as they pleaſe, they would be ſubject to, the ſame in- 


conveniences as in a State of Nature, and the end of their j . Join- | 


ing in Society would be entirely fruſtrated. 


= a But 


= AN ESSAY ON 
But although men are to ſubje& their Actions to Civil Autho- 
"rity, it is to be underſtood with this limitation, that it command 
nothing which the Laws of God or Nature prohibit, and-prohibit 
nothing which they command; for in thoſe Caſes, we muſt ſerve x 1 
God rather than Man. But this is rarely or never to be appre- J 
hended-: for what Governors can be fuch Monſters as to act in 
open defiance of the King of Kings, and in ſubverſion of the end 
of Government, which was to enforce thoſe Laws, which have ſo 
direct a tendency to the Good and Happineſs of Mankind? 
When Civit Authority commands or prohibits any thing that is 
commanded or prohibited by the Laws of God or Nature, it adds 
not to the obligation of Obedience (which was as great as 
poſſible before); but, by giving a temporal ſanction to the Law, 
it ſubjects the Criminal to Human Puniſhment, who muſt other- 
wiſe have been left only the object of Divine Juſtice at the Great 
Tribunal. When Civil Authority commands or prohibits any 
thing in its own nature indifferent, it not only creates the Pu- 
-niſhment, but the Obligation; for as ſoon as it is commanded 
or prohibited, it ceaſes to be indifferent, and men ought to be 
obedient: if they are not, they ſin; becauſe they violate their 
Original Agreement on which the Society ſubſiſts. And if we 
examine nicely, we ſhall find all breaches of human Laws, even 
in matters indifferent, to be indirectly, and by conſequence, 
Offences againſt the Law of God, which commands Obedience 
to Magiſtrates ; as alſo againſt the Law of Nature, which injoins 
us to obſerve our Contracts; but yet it muſt be allowed, that Of- 
fences in matters of themſelves indifferent, are not ſo heinous, as 
in thoſe which are originally the objects of Divine or Natural 
Laws. If the Civil Authority commands a thing, of which a 


Ent an 
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man doubts whether it be morally evil, yet I think (but with 
ſubmiſſion I ſpeak it) he ought to obey : for he ſhould have fo 
much deference to the Wiſdom of his Governors, as to believe 
they have a clearer conception of it than himſelf ; and to their 
honour, as that if they thought it wrong, they would not com- 


; mand it. And this caſe, where a man acts by order of a Supe- 


ior, is very different from that where the action is to proceed 


from his own free motion; for there, if he doubts, he ought to 


forbear acting. When the Civil Authority commands a thing 
which a man only thinks inconvenient or prejudicial to the State, 
he is, without doubt, nevertheleſs obliged to pay obedience : for 


he ought not to ſet up his private judgment in oppoſition to thoſe 
in Authority, who are intruſted to judge for the Publick ; but 
ought againſt his opinion to follow their directions, to whoſe 
will he hath already agreed to ſubmit his actions. 1 5 


3. Every state has Authority and Right to inform the Opi- 
nions of their Subjects. For men are guided in their Actions by 
their Opinions; and if they think amifs, they will act fo; Error 


may be ſucceeded by Sedition, and falſe Imaginations by real 


Diſorders. It therefore nearly concerns every Government to in- 
culcate fuch Opinions as have an immediate tendency to Peace ; 
and to endeavour as much as poſſible to make the People enter- 


tain the ſame Opinions; for from Unanimity proceeds Union, 


and from Union Strength : whereas when men differ in Princi- 


ples, they will naturally divide into Factions, to the manifeft 


n ae e the Body Politic. - 
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It is indeed impoſſible to make all men nt alike, or force an 
eee upon any man; for every one muſt judge for himſelf, 
and cannot believe things to be otherwiſe than as they appear to 
his apprehenſion : but yet the Law may preſcribe the means he 
ſhall uſe for his information, and may juſtly puniſh him if he 


does not apply them; for no man can fairly refuſe to hear what 


Reaſons may be urged againſt his Opinion : ſince upon. his ex- 
amination things may appear to him in a different light from 
what they did at firſt view: or if he is not convinced, yet he has 
done his Duty in following the Rules preſeribed by his Governors 
for his conviction. The impreſſions Men receive when Children 


are not eaſily. defaced : Let Governors therefore provide good 


Laws concerning Education, that their Subjects may receive an 
early tincture of Virtue and Morality, and eſpecially of Religion; 'I 


for Religion, as it propoſes future Rewards and Puniſhments, 


will always have a powerful Influence on men's Actions: What 
therefore is more worthy of. the care of the Civil Authority, than 
to unite men as-much as may be 1 in their Opinions about it? leſt 


that, which Was intended to promote Peace and Charity, give | 
3 occaſion to the greateſt Animoſity and Diſſention ; for no Dil. 
putes can riſe ſo high as thoſe on a Subject, which men believe 


of. the greateſt importance. The moſt probable, way to bring 
them to-an agreement, is, to appoint the perſons who Mall be in- 
truſted to inſtruct them, to ſettle the principal points of Doc- 
trine to be profeſſed, and the particular Form of Worſhip to be 
obſeryed, and to beſtow all Honours and Rewards on the ſtedfaſt 


Adherers to it. Let theſe be entitled to all favour and encourage-. 


ment from the State ; but at the ſame time let others be treated 
with 


„ 4 
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with Candour and Humanity, If a man ſeriouſly diſſent from a 
Doctrine which has the fanction of Authority, he ought to enjoy 
his Opinion without moleſtation, provided he enjoy it in private: 
While it continues locked up in his own breaſt, he is accountable 
to none for it, but Him to whom all hearts are open; and while 
he demeans himſelf as a peaceful Member of the State, he ought 
to be put to no Teſt about it; for to endeavour to ſearch a man's 
heart, is invading the Prerogative of God: But if he offers to 
-perſuade or force others into his Opinion, he juſtly incurs the 
Penalty of the Law, for acting in contempt of Human Authority: 
or if the Law excuſes him, I ſhould think his own Conſcience 
would not; I am fure he cannot eſcape the Cenſure of the 
World, or avoid the imputation of being a man either Proud, 

Singular, or Vain. For when he ſees the reſt of Mankind in a 
different Sentiment, and amongſt them great numbers of Perſons 
in all reſpe&ts of as much or more Reaſon than himſelf, ought he 
not, inſtead of attempting to impoſe his Opinion on others, to 
doubt of it himſelf ? and to- have the Modeſty and Humility to 
think, that he-is as likely to be miſtaken as they ? If a man af- 
ſents to the Doctrines eſtabliſhed, I fee not with what Reaſon 
*he can diſſent from the eſtabliſhed Form of Worſhip: for Forms 
and Ceremonies are not of the Eſſence of Religion, but are in 
their own Nature indifferent, and are ſuperadded only to pre- 
ſerve an outward Decency and Dignity in it, being nothing 
more than the Stamp by which one National Church is diſtin- 
guiſhed from another. Therefore a Man may with a ſafe Con- 
ſcience obſerve his own Form at home, and in another country 


nn Form m preſcribed there; nay, this he ought to do, though he 
have 
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have an Opportunity of uſing his own; for ee a man is, 
he owes Obedience to the Civil Authority. e „ 


* 


But 1 expect it will be objected, Are we then to give 


an implicit Faith to all eſtabliſhed Opinions ? Is Authority to | 


: ſhut the door againſt Truth? May we not make uſe of our 


Reaſon to diſcover it? And when we have diſcovered it, may 
we not declare it to the World, and reſcue the World from Error? 
It muſt. be allowed, that no man is obliged to believe as his Go- 
vernours do, but every man is obliged to act as they direct: 
If therefore they would have any Opinion paſs current and un- 


diſputed, it is not only preſumptuous but unlawful to oppoſe 


it. Beſides, let a man conſider, that the concealing his Thoughts 
on a received Opinion, can be of no ill conſequence. to the State, 
but his publiſhing of them may. It may breed-doubt and per- 
plexity in weak heads, and difference and diſſenſion in warm 
ones. For let a Point be ever ſo trivial, yet if it is thought ma- 
terial, it will not want zealous Partizans both to maintain and 


oppoſe it. And as Diſputes. of this nature are carried on with 


as little Charity as Temper, from diſputing they will paſs to 
reviling and hatred; 'and when neither Party will allow the 
other to be the Wiſer, each will endeavour to make the other 
appear to be the Wickeder. I think therefore in Points purely 
Speculative, and which can have no ill Influence on Morality 

or Government, it. is better for the People to continue in Ig- 


norance or Error, than Parcaae their Knowledge at ſo dear a 


Rate. 


I con- 
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I confeſs there is a Caſe, in which it is not only excuſable, but 
a Man's Duty to ſpeak his opinion, even in Oppoſition to Autho- 
rity. And that is, when Iniquity is eſtabliſhed by a Law, and 
Men are treading the Paths which lead to Deſtruction. Here 


you have the Example of the Apoſtles and Primitive Chriſtians 


for your Warrant, who boldly maintained their Doctrine, when 


the Kings of the Earth took Counſel together againſt the Lord 


and againſt his Anointed. Without this Liberty, Chriſtianity 
could not have been then introduced, or any worthy Reformation 
have been ſince effected. But then let all Reformers bring with 


them the ſame patient Reſignation to Authority, the ſame firm 


Reſolution to undergo the ſevereſt Penalties of the Law to com- 
paſs their good Deſigns : for this is the moſt undoubted Mark 
of their ſincerity ; and the cleareſt Demonſtration that they be- 

lieve the Doctrine they teach, when they are ready to ſeal it with 
their Blood. If, on the contrary, a Perſon endeavours to raiſe 
a Party to defend him i in the Profeſſion of his new Opinions ; if, 
inſtead of applying to Men's Reaſon, he ſtudies to introduce them 


by F orce, it 18 a ſtrong Preſumption, that he is acted more by 
Vanity or Ambition than a charitable Diſpoſition to the reſt of . 


mankind. 


2. There is an Authority in every State of puniſhing and re- 
warding : the firſt as a Terror to Vice, the laſt as an Encourage- 


ment to Virtue. If there was no Puniſhment, the Law would 


be a dead Letter to which few would pay any regard: For it is 


not the Injunction, but the Sanction, which has an Influence on 


the generality of men ; whoſe Obedience is more owing to their 
Fear than to their Conſcience. So that if they do not attempt 
MN. „ „„ 
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on other mens Reputations, Fortunes, or Perſons, it is from the 
danger of ſuffering in their own: which the Laws of all Nations 
have moſt juſtly provided that they ſhould. As Puniſhments 
affect each ef theſe reſpectively, they are * Ignominious, 
Pecuniary, or Corporal. 


Ignominious Puniſhments alone, are but in few Caſes a ſuffi. 
cient Guard againſt ill Actions; for the Apprehenſions of Shame 
are not ſo ſtrong a reſtraint as the Fear of Loſs or Pain; eſpe- 
cially among the Tranſgreſſors of the Law, who are Perſons ge- 


nerally loſt to the Senſe of it. Where Pecuniary Puniſhments are 
_ ſufficient for an Offence, they are preferable to Corporal, becauſe 


they at once inrich the State, and leſſen the Ability of doing ill 


in the Offender. If Crimes are not the moſt heinous, Corporal 


Puniſhments, which extend not to Life, are more eligible than 
Capital; becauſe by the laſt a Member is taken from the Com- 
monwealth, who by his Labour might continue uſeful, and by 
wholeſome Correction be at length reformed. For this Reaſon 


top, I think Confinement is better than Baniſhment, as alſo be- 


cauſe it is more irkſome to the Criminal. In ſhort, it muſt be al- 


| lowed by all, that it is better a Man ſhould be uſefully employed 


in this World, than ſent unprepared to the next; and that he 
ſhould be doing good at home, than be a Vagabond in a ſtrange 
Country, to which he may become a Burden, as he has already 
been a Reproach to his own. Sanguinary Laws ought to be 
avoided in a State as much as poſſible ; for although they ſtrike a 
greater Terror into the Living, yet they loſe another end of Pu- 
niſhment, which is, the Amendment of the Offender. It ſeems 
therefore moſt convenient, that few o or no Crimes, which are not 
"To: eminently 
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_ eminently ſo in the Account of the Law of Nature, ſhould be 


made Capital by Civil Laws: Not but that I think the Civil 
Authority has a Right to make any other matter ſo, if it be 
Judged very neceſſary for the Advantage of the State: And this 
is generally agreed; though it has been queſtioned from whence 
this Right ariſes : for ſince no Man has a Power over his own Life, 
it has been demanded, how he could transfer ſuch a Power to the 


Magiſtrate ? It may be anſwered, That it does not flow from the 


Gift, but from the Offence of the Party ; for if he had never of- 
fended, the Magiſtrate could never have had ſuch a Power over 
him : but upon his Offence, it is moſt juſt and reaſonable, that 
it ſhould be exerted againſt him : for if in a State of Nature 


the Party injured might treat the Offender as an Enemy, and 
proceed againſt him in any manner, even to the taking of his 
Life, if he judged it neceſſary for his own Security; why may 


not a Body Politick uſe the ſame Privilege in its own Defence, 
when a Man breaks through his Civil Engagements ? There is 
as much Reaſon, and I think more; becauſe in a Community, 
the Offence is not againſt a ſingle Perſon, but againſt all thoſe, 
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who have agreed to live nnder the ſame ſocial Laws. And this 
Power of Puniſhing in the State ſuperſedes all private Puniſh- 
ment or Revenge, even where the Otfence is againſt the Law of 
Nature; becauſe by entering into Society, Men conſent that the 
' Magiſtrate ſhall in all Caſes act in their ſtead, 


It is too Stoical an Opinion to imagine that all Crimes are 
equal : for Reaſon and Conſcience inform us, that thoſe againſt 
the Laws of God or Nature, are of a deeper dye than thoſe againſt 


buman Laws only: Again, that of each Kind the Degrees are 
0 N 2 | | different 
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different according to their different Objects. It is therefore the 
Wiſdom of every Government to proportion, as near as may be, 
the Penalty to the Offence: for if, on the one hand, the Shame, 


the Loſs, or the Pain, which attends the Commiſſion of it, is 
leſs than the Pleaſure or Advantage, it is not to be doubted, but 


that Men will go on in their Tranſgreſſions: on the contrary, if 


the Law ordain a Puniſhment enormous and extravagant, natural 
Equity will inſtruct Men not to put it in execution : ſo by com- 


mon conſent it will be laid aſide, and the Crime will paſs unpu- 
niſhed. Could we ſuppoſe the Judges of the Law to. be always 


knowing, unprejudiced, and incorrupt, the readieſt way to have 


the Penalty always proportioned to the Offence, would be for the 
Law only to define the laſt, and to leave the firſt to their Diſcre- 
tion; or elſe, to point out the Species of Puniſhment, and to 


leave the Quantity of it to be meaſured out by them: But as Hu- 


man Nature is liable to Ignorance, Partiality, and Corruption, 


this would be repoſing too great a confidence in them, unleſs in- 


Offences of the Loweſt Rank. It is therefore convenient that the 
Law ſhould particularize the Puniſhment as well as the Crime : 


which makes it impoſſible that it ſhould in all Caſes be adequate . 
to it; for Legiſlators can only conſider an Action in Groſs, and 
as it is moſt likely to happen, and provide a Remedy accordingly: 
They cannot foreſee the infinite variety of circumſtances which 
may attend it, and quite alter the N ature and Complexion of 
it; ſo that it may frequently happen, that if the Letter of the 
Law was put in execution, a Man might ſuffer the greateſt In- 
juſtice. Therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary, that in every State 
the ſupreme Magiſtrate ſhould have a Power, on conſideration 
of thoſe circumitances, to mitigate or remit the Puniſhment ; 

there 
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there is no occaſion for a Power to aggravate it, for the Law ge- 
nerally ordains it ſevere enough : And where it is Capital, it 

admits of no Aggravation, for Death is the greateſt natural Evil 
that can be inflicted. It may indeed be rendered r more terrible by 
Torture, but that is ſo ſhocking to Human Nature, that it ought 


not to be permitted in a civilized Nation. 


In proportioning of Puniſhment, Magiftretes ſhould chiefly have 
regard to the Intention of the Actor, as far as it is diſcoverable; for 
Intention is the very Soul of Action, on which the whole Morality | 
of it depends: ſo that the moſt heinous Fact when wilfully com- 
mitted, if committed by Accident or without Deſign, ceaſes to 
be criminal. For this reaſon Tdeots, Lunaticks, and Infants, 
who like Brutes are incapable of directing their Actions by their 
Underſtanding, are likewiſe incapable of Offence, and conſequently 
of Puniſhment. It ſhould likewiſe be conſidered, whether the Of- 
fender was ignorant of the Law for though he is not altogether 
excuſable, becauſe he ought to be better informed, yet he is much 
leſs criminal than one, who willingly tranſgreſſes it. In wilfut 
Crimes, the Age, the Fortune, and Quality, both of the Offender 
and Party injured, the Time, the Place, and the Manner of com- 
mitting the FaR, are all circumſtances which ought to have their 
due weight with Magiſtrates in proportioning the Puniſhment. 


Another eſſential part of Government is the Power of reward- 
ing, without which the Publick Good cannot be ſufficiently ad- 
vanced, or the state be put in a flouriſhing Condition. For al- 
though Puniſhment may reſtrain Men from evil Actions, it is Re- 
ward alone that ſtirs them up to thoſe that are laudable : the firſt 

may 
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may keep them Innocent, but it is the laſt, that "OY them uſeful 
Members of the Commonwealth. Without a Power of reward- 
ing, Civil Authority would be very defective ; for there are many | 
things conducing to the Publick Good, which Governours can- 


not command, that they may lead Men to by a Proſpect of Ad- 
vantage: They cannot command a Man to be a ſkilful General, 
Mathematician, or Artiſan ; but, by propoſing ſuitable Encou- 
ragements, they. may tempt him to employ his Talents to be- 
come ſo ; or, by rewarding thoſe who are already eminent, may 


_ excite others to emulate their Perfections: for however publick 

| Men's Profeſſions may be, their Views are generally private; and 
very few promote the Publick Good ſo much from a Senſe of 
their Civil Obligations, or Benevolence to the reſt of Mankind, 


as from an expectation of a Recompence of ſome nature or other 
to bana. 


Much of the Reputation of any Government depends on a 


prudent diſtribution of their Favours: for if they beſtow them 
on worthleſs or vicious Perſons, they will fall under the cenſure 


af either not being competent judges of men's Qualifications, rr 


(which is much worſe) of intending to uſe ſuch Inſtruments to 
carry on ſome unjuſtifiable Deſign. Public Merit is the Standard, 
by which not only particular Perſons, but alſo the different 
Claſſes and Profeſſions of men are to be eſtimated and rewarded : 
therefore next to thoſe who are immediately aſſiſtant to the So- 
vereign Authority in the Admuniſtration, are to be conſidered 


ſuch as have been moſt inſtrumental in defending, improving, or 


inriching their Country. The General, who by his prudent 


Conduct has ſaved it, the Soldier who has chearfully expoſed his 


„ Life 
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Life in defence of it, thoſe Lights and Ornaments of it, who 
by their Learning or Piety have contributed to make others 
wiſer or better, thoſe who have invented or refined Arts and 
Sciences of uſe and convenience to mankind, ought. to have the 
foremoſt Rank in the Honour and Eſteem of their Country, and 
in the Favour and Countenance of a Government : Nor is the 
Huſbandman to be forgot, who increaſes the natural Product of 
his Nation; nor the Merchant, who brings foreign Riches into 
it: for they are not only the occaſion that their Fellow-Subjects 
live in greater Plenty and Afluence, but, by increaſing the Wealth 
of the State, add to its Strength and Security. 


- 


To reward thoſe who are eminent in any way, is the ſure me- 
thod to have a conſtant ſucceſſion of Perſons who will be ſo. 
Where there is a Mæcenas, a Virgil will not be wanting. It 
ſeems therefore good Policy in a Government, to propoſe annual 
Rewards to thoſe who ſhall excel in ſuch Arts and Sciences as 
they deſign principally to encourage and promote: for it would 
ſet men's Heads and Hands more earneſtly to work, if they were 
ſure of a Recompence ; eſpecially if it were aſcertained by Law, 
and not left to the Will and Pleaſure of thoſe who beſtow it. 


Rewards are either Pecuniary or Honorary, that is, they are 
additions either to a man's Fortune or his Reputation. The firſt 
have the moſt influence on mean and ſordid, the laſt on gene- 
rous and noble Tempers. In conferring pecuniary Rewards, let 
Governors ſo qualify their Generoſity, as not to be over-liberal 
. to ſome Subjects to the Prejudice of the reſt ; and let thoſe who 
receive them conſider, how much they loſe of the merit of a good 

5 Action, 
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Action, when they ſet a Price upon it, and like common Labour- 
ers or Artiſans ſerve for hire. Praiſe, Honour, and Eſteem, are 
the Conſequence and moſt natural Rewards of glorious Actions, 
and have always been coveted by the moſt deſerving: for there 
is a Vanity in the Soul of Man, which courts Applauſe, and 


places much of his own Happineſs in the good opinion of others: 
Nay, which extends his views beyond the Grave; and makes 


him wiſh to be remembered with Honour by Poſterity. There- 
fore whatever mark of Diſtinction preſerves the Memory of his 

Actions, and places his Merit in a fair view, is the moſt agreeable 
and flattering Reward ; and however trifling in itſelf, may prove 
an incentive to the nobleſt Atchievements. The Proſpect of an 


Oaken Crown has ſaved the Life of many a Roman Citizen: and 


many a Roman Citizen has boldly expoſed his Life in Defence of 
his Country, in hopes of a Statue or Monument of Marble to be 
erected to his Memory after his Death. If notions of Honour 


vere duly encouraged, a diſtinction of Dreſs, of Title, or Prece- 
dence, would lead men as far in the paths of it, as any proſpect 


of Gain; and Place and Authority would have more Charms, 
than any Profit ariſing from them. How much therefore is it the 
intereſt of every State to carry theſe notions as high in men's Con- 
ceptions as poſſible ? ſince they may be made the inſtruments of 
ſo much Public Good; and ſince they open fo large a Field for 
Governors to reward the Neſerving according to their wiſhes, 
without any Expence to themſelves or the Subject. Govern- 
ments ought to be moſt frugal of thoſe Honours which are at- 
tended with Power and Prerogative ; becauſe they may ſome time 


or other be turned to their diſadvantage : as alſo of thoſe which 


are hereditary ; for they may deſcend to a worthleſs Poſterity. 
; 3. There 
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3. There is a Power in every State to make War amil Ponce. 
For it Httle avails, that affairs be well adminiſtered within its vwn 
limits, if it be not alſo defended from outward injury and vio- 
| lence. As every Individual was in a condition of Nature with 
regard to the reſt of Mankind, before he entered into Civil En- 
gagements with them, ſo is every State with refpect to another 
before the intervention of Leagues and Compacts. And there- 
fore ſince the Laws of one can lay no obligation on the other, if 
any Injury is threatened or committed, the injured State may uſe 
Force to defend itſelf, or to obtain Reparation. On this account 
every Government has a right te arm ſuch a number of the Sub- 
jets as it ſhall judge neceſſary for theſe occaſions: And it is 
the Duty of the Subjekts to obey its Commands, and not 
defert the Service without its permiſſion ; for the Nature of 
Soviety obliges every man 10 do his beſt in defence of it. And 
no guhject can refuſe to take Arms on pretence of the Injuftice of 
the Cauſe, for he has authoriſed his Governors to judge for him 
mn public Exigencirs g; and if the Cauſe be unjuſt, the Crime muſt 

be imputed to them. Beſides, ſuch Pretences, if admitted, might 


leave the State naked and defenceleſs, and often cover the baſeſt 


Cowardice and Treachery.. 


An Injury to a private Subject, by the public Authority of a 
Foreign State, is a quſtifiable Cauſe of War, and-ought to be re- 
fonted by the whole State of which he is a member; for the main 
end of eſtabliſhing Civil Society was mutual Protection and De- 
fence. But yet let the Cauſe be ever ſo juſt, no prudent Govern- 
ment will Graw the Sword without firſt endeavouring to obtain 
Reparation by Treaty : for if it can be ſo obtained, it would be 
O 8 madneſs 


9 
madneſs to expoſe their Country to the certain Miſeries but un- 


certain Event of a War. 
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If no Reparation can be obtained, a 


Government will likewiſe conſider, whether the State be in a 
condition to ſupport a War, and whether it be a Match for the 


Enemy; for if they judge it not to be ſo, it is better to bear a 


ſmall Evil than provoke a greater, and to make off with a ſight 
Wound, than venture * receiving one, which may prove 


mortal. 


When a War is once begun, it may be carried on in infinitum 


both as to the manner and the time: for the Law of Nature 
permits every thing againſt the Aggreſſor; and ſuch is every 


Member of the offending State, ſince his Government acts by 
his Conſent: but yet Men ought to obſerve a Moderation; ſince 
their Conduct in Victory will be a Rule to be obſerved towards 


them in their ill Succeſs: And Generoſity requires, when they have 


obtained Reparation, and ſufficient Caution from the Enemy 


againſt the like Injuries for the future, to put an End to the 
Calamities of War by a ſafe and honourable Peace, Which 
Power of making Peace every State mult neceſſarily be invelted _ 


with, as a Conſequence of their Right of making War, 


4. There is a Power in every State (which is likewiſe conſe- 
quential of its Right of making War) of contracting Alliances 


with Foreign States, to ſtrengthen itſelf againſt a too powerful 
Enemy: for as a ſingle Perſon, when threatened or attacked 


by one that is ſtronger, muſt implore the aſſiſtance of his Neigh- 


bours, a Body Politick in parallel Circumſtances muſt act in the 


ſame manner. They are ny" to Prove the faithfulleſt Allies, 
whoſe 
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_ whoſe Intereſt it is to defend the State that ſecks their Protection: 
and ſuch are. thoſe who on its Ruin would be moſt expoſed to the 
Power of the Conqueror. It is extremely danger ous for a weak 
State to enter into Alliance with a potent confining Neighbour; 
for ſuch an Alliance muſt probably end in Slavery: the Confede- 
rate State will either conſtrue the Terms of it as he pleaſes to 


his own Advantage; or elſe, on a pretended Breach of them, 
will turn his Arms againſt his new Ally, and at laſt ſubdue thoſe 


hom he a to protect. 


5. There is a Power in every State to appoint ſubordinate Ma- 
giſtrates and Officers. As it is impoſſible for Governours to be 
preſent in all Places, and execute all parts of the Political 
Oeconomy themſelves, it is neceſſary that they nominate others 
to act by their Orders and Directions. And thoſe, who ſo derive 
their Authority from them, ought for that reaſon to meet with 
Deference and Submiſſion from the reſt of the Subjects. ; But it 
frequently happens that the People pay a greater Regard to the 
Perſons of Magiſtrates than to the Character they bear; and 


tion to the laſt. And therefore it highly concerns a State to fill 
all Offices with men of ſuitable Qualifications : In the Admini- 
ſtration of Juſtice, they ſhould be knowing, intrepid, impartial, 
uncorrupt: In conducting Armies, of Courage and Experi- 
ence: In managing Treaties, of Caution and Penetration: 
In all Caſes, of equal Capacity, unſhaken Fidelity, animated 
with Zeal for publick Good, and Contemners of private Gain. 
On ſuch a Choice of Miniſters depends the Welfare of a Nation, 
and the Glory and Reputation of a Government; for the Good 
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or Bad Actions of inferion Magiſtrates: will ever reflact Hanous 
or Contempt on thoſe that employ them. 
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6. Laſtly, there is a Power in every State to levy Faxes on the 
Subject. For the Adminiſtration. of Affairs, relating: either to 


| Peace or War, cannot proceed without Expence ; and: thene- 

fore it is juſt and reaſonable that every Subject ſhould contribute 
14 his Proportion towards it, ſince every one receives a Beneſit by 
it. And certainly no reaſonable Man will repine to give part 

| of his Fortune for the Security of the reſt ; nay, ſometimes for 
the Defence of his Country: and Relations, his Life, his Liberty, 

| and Religion. But ſince Rulers are common Parents, who are to 


1 watch in all Caſes for the Good of the Subjects, they ought not 
| = | only to be careful of their Perſons, but frugal of their Property; 
to impoſe no Taxes upon them but what are abſolutely neceſſary; 
to levy them equally; and to. ſatisfy: them that they are applied 
for their Benefit; for this will make all contribute. chearfully 
; towards them. They ſhould alſo be cautious how they impoſe 
E any Tax on mens Induſtry, for that is impairing the Fund 
from whence the Riches of the State ariſe. But Sumptuary 
Taxes are moſt equitable ; ſince they not only ſerve to reſtrain 
Luxury, but fall on thoſe who may well afford, to contribute 
largely to the Publick, when they can throw away ſo much on 
their own Vanity and Folly. If any Perſons merit an exemption 
from Taxes, they are thoſe who enjoyed the ſame Privilege among 
the Romans ; I mean the Fathers of many Children; for they 
have already been Benefactors to their Country, in furniſhing | 
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| Theſe are the ſeveral Parts of Sovereignty which are eſſential 
to every Form of Government, and which have ſuch a natural 
Connexion with each other, that no State can poſſibly ſubſiſt 
without them. Any one of them without the reſt is defective; 


as will appear by conſidering the end of Government, which is 


to eſtabliſh Peace, Order, and Security. Now, how can theſe 
be obtained, unleſs there is an Authority to which all men muſt 
pay Submiſſion ? and unleſs this Authority has a Power by Laws 
to ſettle mens Rights, to direct their Actions, and (ſince their Actions 


flow from their Will, and their Will from their Opinions) to 


inform their Opinions? And to what purpoſe is a Power of ma- 
king Laws, without a Power to engage men to the obſervance of 


them, by the Fear of Puniſhment, or Hope of Reward ? And 
though theſe Powers jointly are ſufficient to ſecure Subjects againſt | 


one another; yet they are of no effect againſt a Foreign State 


without a Power of uniting and arming the Subjects; or if it be 
a ſtronger Enemy, without the Power of treating a Peace with 


him, or Alliances with other foreign States to oppoſe: him. And 
| ſince Governors cannot execute the Affairs of War and Peace 
alone, it is neceſſary that they ſhould: have a Power to appoint 
ſubordinate Magiſtrates. And: ſince publick Buſineſs cannot be 


managed without Expence, they muſt alſo have a Power to com- 


pel the Subjects to contribute what is neceſſary. 


But though there muſt always be theſe ſeveral Powers in a 

State, yet it is not neceſſary that they ſhould be all veſted in the 
ſame Perſon, for Experience evinces the contrary : And it has 
been the Practice of the wiſeſt Nations to divide them, eſteeming 
it as che beſt Security of their * to have one Part of the 


Supreme 
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Supreme Authority a check upon the other. And it is to be ob- 8 
ſerved, that the Parts of Sovereignty fall properly enough of their 
own nature into a. diviſion: for ſome of- them are of conſtant 
Uſe and Application; others are only to be exerciſed when the 
Neceſſities of the State require. For example, there is not al- 
ways occaſion to make New Laws; for the Old ones may ſuffice 
for the good regulation of the State: ſo there is not oecaſion al- 
ways to raiſe Money on the Subject ; for either the Publick Ser- 
vice may not require it, or ſufficient | may be. raiſed at once to 


anſwer it for a conſiderable Time : Therefore the Powers con- 
cerned in this Part of the Sovereignty, may be ſuſpended for 


ſome Time, and revived again as Occaſion requires. But there 
is daily, nay hourly, Occaſion to execute the Laws in being, and 
to appoint Perſons to be aſſiſtant in the Execution of them: 
As alſo to watch the Motions, and reſiſt the Attempts, of F oreign 
States, which are often ſudden and unexpected: and therefore 
there muſt atways be Powers in Being, and actually diſcharging 


theſe Parts of the Sovereignty. It muſt be confeſſed, that where 
the Parts of Sovereignty are divided, a State cannot always act 
with the ſame Vigour and Steadineſs, as where they are united in 


one Perſon, for want of the ſame Unanimity; and that if any 
one of the Powers attempt to encroach upon another, this may 
divide the People, and end in Civil Diſſenſion. But theſe poſſible 


- Inconveniences are amply recompenſed by great and certain. 


Advantages. 


I cannot diſmiſs my Subject without adding a Remark of Sir 
Willem Temple; viz. © that Opinion is the true Ground and 
„Foundation of all Government, and that which ſubjects Power 

«to 
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to Authority : for Power ariſing from Strength, is always i in 
< thoſe that are governed, who are many; but Authority ariſing 
from Opinion, is in thoſe that govern, who are few.” How 
neceſſary is it therefore for every Government to maintain a good 
Reputation with the People, and to eſtabliſh its Dominion in 
their Hearts ? Now, the ſame Qualities, which acquire Love and 
Eſteem to a private Perſon, will produce the ſame Effect with 
relation to a Government. If the People are once convinced of 
their,Rulers Wiſdom to direct them, of their Valour to protect 
them, of their Piety to derive Favours from Heaven upon them, 
.and that all their Views are aimed at the publick Advantage, 
they cannot fail having a due Veneration for their Characters 
and Perſons, and yielding a ready Obedience to their Commands. 
From ſuch a Credit with the People, a Government will receive 
a firmer Stability, than from any Excellence in the Frame of its 
Conſtitution ; and will be better guarded by their Aﬀections, than 
by the Strength of Armies. And from this Conſideration too, it 

is natural to reflect, how ill thoſe Perſons deſerve of any Govern- 
ment, who for. baſe Ends endeavour to weaken its Authority in 
blaſting its Reputation with * People, by groundleſs Calumny 


and Defamation.. 
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BETTER RELIEF AND EMPLOYMENT. 
BY A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 


FIRST PUBLISHED IN 17353 AND Now AGAIN SUBMITTED 
TO CONSIDERATION, 
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Containing the Reſolutions of the Hovsz of Commons, on the ſame 
Subject, in 1735; and the Subſtance of Two BiLLs ſince brought 
into PARLIAMENT: 

TO WHICH 185 PREFIXED, 


A PREFACE ON THE PRESENT PUBLICATION. 


: — Ci quid noviſti rectius Ait, 
Candidus imperti.— H OR. 


REPRINTED FROM THE EDITION OF 1751. 
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PREFACE ro Taz EDITION or 1751, 


* HE following Remarks were firſt publiſhed in 1735. The 
Author of them then was, and ſtill continues, a Member 
of the Houſe of Commons. He now again ſubmits them to the 


Conſideration of the Public; and without the leaſt Alteration, 5 


having ſeen no reaſon ſince to vary his Opinion; and he hopes 
they may be of ſome Uſe in the preſent Conjuncture, which 
ſeems more favourable to a Scheme, which then failed of Succeſs. 


When they firſt appeared, they gained ſo much Attention, as to 


give Birth to the Reſolutions which are in the Appendix; and | 
to a Bill in Conſequence of them, the Subſtance of which is 
likewiſe there inſerted. - _ 5 


The Reſolutions were at that Time received with univerſal 
Applauſe: But the Bill could not be preſented till the next 


Seſſion. ? | 


. The Gentlemen, who were ordered to bring it in, beſtowed 


much Time and Labour in preparing it: But in ſome Parts of 


it complied more with the Prejudices of others, than their own 


Þ' 4 . Opinion: 
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O pinion : for the Qualification of the Guardians was too low ; 
and the Choice of them (to avoid Partiality) was left to blind 
Chance. They were too much connected with the Juſtices of 
Peace: and too much under their Controul. And ſome of the 
old Leaven of Settlements and diſtin& Parochial Intereſt ſtill 
remained, for want of an equal County Rate, 


| When it was preſented, they found much of that Zeal abated, 


which had appeared in the Houſe when it came into the Reſolu- 
tions. If ſome few Difficulties occurred, which were real . many 
more were ſtarted, which were only imaginary. Thoſe who had 
depopulated their Pariſhes, and were grown eaſy in their Poor's 
Rate, were alarmed for fear ſuch a Law might end in an equal 


| [ | Rate throughout the County. So that Private and Parochial 
—_— Intereſt, which is ever vigilant and active, gained Ground againſt 
[1:8 LE wee that which was Publick, which is generally too careleſs and in- 
| Fi dolent. The leading Men in the Houle, beſt able to promote 
I ſuch a Deſign, were taken up with State Affairs, and little re- 
1 garded it: And, perhaps, in general diſliked any thing that 


carried the Appearance of an Innovation. The Bill was put =_ 
from Time to Time, till it was too late to paſs though it was 
ſuffered to go through the Committee, and was printed with the 
Amendments, and ſent into the Country for further Conſideration. 


The next Vear the ſame Gentlemen were again ordered to 
bring in a Bill or Bills to the ſame purpoſe, and had the Ho- 
nour to have the Maſter of the Rolls (Sir J. Jekyll), Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe, and Mr. Winnington, to be nominated with them. The 


fixſt of thoſe Gentlemen, who. had declared himſelf a Friend to 
the 
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the Bill from the Beginning, began to be ſtaggered with the 
Objections made to particular Parts of it: And apprehending 
it might. be difficult to paſs the whole, adviſed the Gentleman, 
who preſented it the Year before, to divide it into two Bills, by 
cutting off the Part relating to Vagrants from the reſt. That 
Gentleman ſubmitted to Authority, contrary. to his own Senti- 
ments ; and complied with a Propoſal, which not only created 
Trouble to him and his two Fellow-labourers of the preceding 
Year, in new-moulding thoſe Bills ; but which extremely maimed 


and disfigured their firſt general Plan. 


: Two Bills were accordingly brought in; the One for Puniſh- 
ing Rogues and Vagabonds, the Other for the better Relief and 
Employment of the Poor. 7, 


The firſt was thought not complete, becauſe every part rela- 
ting to paſſing the Vagrant ® was (and certainly it was beſt) left 
out. That Part was added to the Bill in ſucceeding Years ; which 
after variety of Attempts and Corrections has twice ſince paſſed 
* N. B. The Paſſing of Vagrants is a great trouble and expence to no Purpoſe. 
It would be better to keep them employed in the Counties where they are found, till 
they could be properly diſpoſed of, The preſent Law intended the Houſes of Correc- 
tion to be Work-houſes; where Criminals might be kept to ſome uſeful Labour, and 
acquire a Habit of Induſtiy. And ample Powers are given to the Juſtices of Peace to 
fit them up, and farniſh them for that Purpoſe. Thoſe Powers are not executed. So 
| that the Criminals, for want of Employment, and by being ſuffered to herd together, 
come out more diſſolute than they went in. Would it not be better to pùt the Ma- 
nagement of theſe Houſes under the Guardians of tho E, and make it Part of the 
gm Plan? | 
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into a Law. The Effects of the preſent Law are well kiown'; ; 


and Mr. Fielding, in his late valuable Treatiſe, has e out 
its Defects. 


As to the Bill relating to the Poor the Gentlemen who pre- 
pared it endeavoured to clear it from ſome Objections, which 
were made to the Bill of the preceding Year ; and in fo doing 
deviated ſtill farther from their original Intention. For each 


County was to be divided into ſmall Diſtricts, of not more than 
ten, and not fewer than three Pariſhes : And a Guardian was to 


be annually elected by the Veſtry of each Pariſh ; whoſe Quali- 
fication was to be 201. per Annum at leaſt, if ſuch could be 


found. This Bill was preſented by the Gentleman, who pre- 


ſented the Bill of the laſt Year; and he is not ſorry that it met 
with the ſame Fate. 


Finding all his Endeavours ineffectual, he was diſcouraged for 


ſome Years from any new Attempt; but {till had the Subject 
warmly at Heart. Three Years ago his Thoughts ſuggeſted to 
him another Expedient, which he hoped might do good, and 


which he was ſure could do no harm. He preſented a Bill to the 


Houle for the better Relief of the Poor by Voluntary Charities ; 


which 1s alſo to be ſeen in the Appendix. The Subſtance of it 


is no more than this: That Perſons the moſt eminent for Quality, 
Dignity, Office, and Eſtate, in each County, (together with Be- 


nefactors) ſhould be Guardians of the Poor, to receive all Cha- 


rities for their Ule, and to Wy them at diſcretion. 


This 
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This Propoſal had theſe Advantages. The moſt Honourable 
Perſons were to execute the moſt Honourable Employment. 
They were a permanent Body, marked out by Character, which 
ſaved any Trouble or Partiality of Nomination or Election. 
They were above Temptation, and even above Suſpicion. They 
were ſubje& to no other Juriſdiction ; anſwerable to themſelves 
alone ; and by being laid under no Reſtraint or Obligation, were 
laid under the greateſt, that of Honour and of Conſcience. No 
particular Rules were preſcribed to them in the Law itſelf ; which 
often are a Clog and Impediment in the Execution of a Law; 
they cannot ſuit all Times and Places ; and may be very impro- 
per on future Contingencies, which no man can foreſee : But 
ſuch Regulations were to be made and varied from time to time 
by themſelves ; by which they might be better adapted to the par- 
ticular Time, Place, and Occaſion. The Bill did not meddle 
with any Law now in Being ; nor make the leaſt Alteration in 
any one thing at preſent eſtabliſhed : Nor did it lay any man un- 
der any future Obligation, but left his actions as free as they were 
before. If it had not ſucceeded, it would have been at leaſt a 
harmleſs Law; if it had, it might have proved the Inſtrument 
of a great and general Good. 


. The Bill paſſed the Commons without oppoſition, and the 
Gentleman was ordered to carry it to the Lords, where it was 
dropped; for what reaſon he knows not. He is almoſt con- 
vinced, that if all the preſent Laws relating to the Poor were 
_ aboliſhed, and ſuch a Law were to ſubſiſt alone, it would be an 
adequate Proviſion ;- and that in no long ſpace of Time, a Rate 
for 
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for the Poor would be as unneceſſary, as it was before the Refor- ; 
mation. For there is that inexhauſtible Fund of Benevolence in 


the hearts of Men (and eſpecially of Eugliſbmen that would never 
leave their Fellow- creatures deſtitute, were charitable Perſons 
morally ſure that their BenefaQtions would be wiſely and honeſtly 
applied; and from whom can a wiſe and honeſt Conduct be ex- 

| pected, if not from the Perſons gh Guardians: Wy that 
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1 . "But if it be at too banartions to truſt the Poor to the 
N Chance of Voluntary Charities only ; the fame Guardians (for no 
178 better can be) might be enabled to raiſe what more ſhould be ne- 
I Ceſſary by @ County Rate; and might be inveſted with all the 
1 10 other Powers in the firſt Bill. And thus by blending both Bills 
li! ll together, a better Law — be formed, than m0 that has yet | 
— het Font | 
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It is certain that the obligation on each Pariſh to maintain its 
own Poor, and, in Conſequence of that a diſtin Intereſt, are . 
„the Roots from which every Evil relating to the Poor hath 
ſprung; and which muſt ever grow up, till they are eradicated. 
Every pariſh is in a State of expenſive War with all the reſt of the 
Nation; regards the poor of all other Places as Aliens; and cares 
not what becomes of them if it can but baniſh them from its o.]. n 
Society. No Good therefore is ever to be expected, till Paro- 
chial Intereſt and Settlements are deſtroyed; tilt the Poor are 
taken out of the Hands of the Overſcers,, and put under the Ma- 
nagement of Perſons wiſer and more diſintereſted; and till they 
be ſet to work on a N ational, or at leaſt a Provincial Fund, to 
6 | | 2 ariſe 
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arife from Benefdetions and the Labour of the Poor, as far as 
they will go: and i more is" "OY to be: levied by an 
Eda Tax. RE, 
The Rate muſt be Eqvar, throughout a County, or elſe the 
Cure will not be complete. Any other Rule of Proportion will 
prove unjuſt or inconvenient. If the preſent Rates on Pariſhes 
{or an Average of a certain Number of Years paſt) be eſtabliſhed 
as a future Rule of Proportion between them; as the State of 
the Poor is ever fluctuating, it will ſoon become unequal, and 
deſtroy even that narrow Rule of Juſtice it intended to fix. If 
each Pariſh is charged (as in the firſt Bill) according to the 
Number of Perſons ſent from Time to Time from thence to the 
Work-houſe; there will be one of theſe two Inconveniencies': 
1. If any Right of Settlement is ſuffered to remain; there muſt 
of Conſequence be an Examination into that Right ; which will 
be attended with Trouble in itſelf, and with Confuſion in the 
Accounts. 2. If no Right of Settlement is allowed, but the 
Perſon is charged to the Pariſh where he happens to want Relief; 


many Frauds will ſtill be carried on between Pariſhes, and many rr 


Oppreſſions practiſed on the Poor to drive them from Place to 
Place. Whereas an Equal Rate throughout a County would be 
a permanent Rule of Juſtice; that by One common Intereſt 
would eſtabliſh Harmony, and remove every Tem ptation to In- 
jury, Fraud, and Oppreſſion. We ſhould no longer ſee poor 
Perſons avoided as the moſt noxious Animals on the Globe; 
ſome dying for Want, becauſe no Pariſh will own them; others 
in their own Pariſhes, purely to ſave Charges ; Overſeers, at a 
fooliſh Expence, carrying whole Families from Places where 


4 1 
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they could live, to be impriſoned for Life in others, where 1 
can find no Employment. We ſhould no longer ſee the ſturdy 
Beggar inſulting, and the impotent one periſhing in the Streets, 

or conveyed through the 'Kingdom at a publick Expence, and 
giving Trouble to every Magiſtrate in his Way, to no manner 
of purpoſe. Examinations, Paſſes, Duplicates, Certificates, Or- 
ders, Appeals, and a thouſand other idle Trumperies, would be 
diſperſed like the Sibyl's Leaves. and blown away like the Chaff = 


before the Wind. 


The 1 of the Remarks cannot but congratulate his Coun- . 
try, that this Affair is again under the Conſideration of Parliament; 
and that it is conducted by Gentlemen, whoſe ſuperior Talents 

and publick Spirit qualify them for ſo great a Work. It is with 
pleaſure he obſerves a more general and generous Way of think- 

ing on this Subject prevail more and more; and that there ſeems 

an Unanimity (which is in all Cafes to be wiſhed). to adopt ſome 
Scheme, like what he formerly propoſed. From theſe auſpicious | 
Circumſtances, be hopes, that the Time is now come, when the 

Poor will be put under a better Regulation; a thing abſolutely 5 

neceſſary, and ardently deſired by the whole Nation. He will 
always be ready to contribute his Mite. And let his Inclination 

to promote ſo good a Deſign plead his Excuſe for laying his paſt 
and preſent Thoughts, imperte& as they are, before the World. 
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HERE is a Complaint of the little Care that is taken of 

the Poor of this Kingdom, and of the manifold Inconve- 
niencies ariſing to the Publick from it. This Complaint is be- 
come univerſal; nor is it without Foundation. The Evil is ſuch 
as every good Man wiſhes redreſſed; and which calls aloud for 
the Animadverſion of the Legiſlature. When a Stranger beholds 
Numbers of poor People begging in our Streets, and wandering 


through the Country, he would be apt to conclude, that there 


were no Laws either for their Relief or Em ployment; but when 


he is informed of thoſe Laws, and of the immenſe Sums con- 
ſtantly raiſed for thoſe Purpoſes, he will be ſtill more ſurpriſed at 
thoſe miſerable Objects. The Conſequence to be drawn from 
this Fact is, either that the Laws themſelves are deficient, or, 
that there is ſome Defect in the Execution of them. I ſhall ex- 
amine both theſe Particulars, and then propoſe ſome Remedy for 


Reformation of 0 great an Evil. 
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Ny 


By the Law now in being, every poor Man is ſuppoſed to have 
ſome Settlement; a Place towhich he may at all Times reſort; from 


which he cannot be removed ; and from which he cannot legally 
remove himſelf without a Certificate; a Place to which he may 


be ſent, if he is chargeable any where elſe, or likely to become 


ſo. This Settlement is ſuppoſed to be in ſome Pariſh ; and, in 


every Pariſh, Officers are annually appointed, who are inveſted 
with Power to levy a Tax within the Pariſh, to relieve the Poor 


that are impotent, and to ſet the reſt to work that are able to 
labour; and, if they are not willing, they * 10 — to 
work in the Houſes of Correction. 


How admirably, | at firſt View, do theſe Laws ſeem contrived ! 


but upon a Scrutiny,” I think, ſome Defects may be pointed out, 
which prevent the deſireable End for which they were ordained. 


- It is certainly a wiſe Inſtitution, that there ſhould be a certain 
Place, in which every Man may employ his honeſt Induſtry ; and 


where, when that fails to ſupport him, he may at laſt be ſecured 
from the evil Accidents of Life. But this is far from e  —- 


poor Man's Caſe ; for there are ſome (notwithſtanding the Sup- 


poſition of the Law) that have no Place of Settlement : Such are 


Perfons born beyond Sea; or of Vagrant Parents who had none 


; themſetves, and who know not the Place of their Birth: Theſe 


may be looked on as the Outcaſts of Mankind; who, as the Law 
now ſtands, are doomed to Beggary, both they and their Poſte- | 
rity ; for as,no Place is obliged, ſo none is willing, to receive 


them. Indeed the Law orders, where no Settlement can be dif 


covered, that they ſhould be ſent where. they were laſt found 


begging . 


I. AWS nnLarinNG ro Tux: POO RR} _ alp 
begining or miſordering themſelves, and paſſed unapprehended : 
And this was very well intended, both as it was to provide them 

à certain Settlement in ſome Pariſh, and as it was to excite the 
Diligence of every Pariſh, in which they begged or miſordered 
_ themſelves, to apprehend: them; ſince, if they did not, it might 
fall to their Share to have them for Inhabitants, But Experience 
 thewsus there is no Danger in that; ſince all Pariſhes are equally 
_. remiſs in apprehending them: And it is no wonder that they are 
ſo; for to whom is this Care committed? The Conſtable, if re- 
quired, is obliged, under a Penalty, to apprehend them ; or any 
body elſe that pleaſes may undertake it. But who is willing to 
neglect his own Buſineſs to undertake ſuch an Employment? and 
for ſo ſmall a Reward as two Shillings? an Employment of ſo 
much Trouble to himſelf, and which will probably create much 
more to his Neighbours: And, indeed, if a Man was to ſpend 
his whole Life in apprehending Vagrants, we could expect but 
{mall Fruits of his Labour, if we conſider how the Law directs 
them to be dealt with after they are — : 


= 1 ftands, a As wn OLE 
(after he has either been whipped, or ſent to the Houſe of Cor- 
rection) if he has gained no Settlement, is to be ſent to the Place 
. Birth; or, if he is under fqurteen Years of Age, to the 
Abode of his Parents, if they ce Or, if theſe Places 
cannot be diſcovered, then to the Place where he was laſt found 
begging or miſordering himſelf, and paſſed unapprehended ; * UA 
he is to be ſent to theſe Places by a Conſtable, with a Paſs from a 
Juſtice of the Peace. I think every conſidering Perſon will ſoon 
Perce the Difficulties that occur in the Execution of this Law. 
7 ' | Firſt 
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" Firſt of en: if is Her to impoffible to be affured of tlie Tuch 
of the Vagrant's Information: And as that is the Ground-work 
of the whole Proceedings, if it ſhould prove falſe, every thing 


bh 


done upon it is built on a wrong Foundation: : There is a Penalty 


indeed to be inflifted on the Vagrant, if he is detected of Falſity: 
But how is that Falſity to be detected? Suppoſe, for Example, 
he ſhould ſay, that he was born beyond Sea, or in ſome remote 

Corner of the Kingdom; are you to ſend thither to be informed 


of the Truth? TE" unleſs poi do, 1.don't ſee how yur? can be 


1 of 1t- 


But Og the Vila gives a true Account, ho with he be 
certainly conveyed to the Place of his Settlement? By the Law, 
the Conſtable is to carry him to the firſt Town in the next County, 
and deliver him to the Conſtable there, who is to have him before 

a neighbouring Juſtice, and he is to take Care that he is corrected, 


and fent on to the next County; and ſo on from County to 


County: Now ſuppoſe a Vagrant is apprehended in London, 
and the Place of his Birth, or Abode of his Parents, is in Nor- 


thumberland, he muſt paſs through many Counties; and is it 
certain, that every Juſtice and Conſtable eoncerned in. each County 
will do his Duty? And yet if any one of them fail in it, he can 


never arrive at his Journey's s End: Or ſuppoſe that he ſhould, 
beyond all Expectation, arrive there, will the Pariſh to which he 


is ſent be glad of his Company? Or can any one think they will 
not ſuffer him to return to his former Way of Life? For what 
is the Penalty if they do? It is only paying the Charge of his 
being again apprehended and * which will reges never 


he and of them, 


Let 
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© Let us now conſider the Caſe of a Vagrant who has obtained 
a legal Settlement, and the Direction of the Statute in that Caſe, 
The Statute directs, that he ſhould be ſent thither by ſuch Order, 
and in ſuch Manner, as other Perſons likely to be chargeable to 
the Pariſn are to be ſent; which is by an Order of two Juſtices 
to the Churchwardens and Overſeers to convey them. This is, 
perhaps, a ſurer Way of ſending the Vagrant home, than the 
other by a Paſs; but it impoſes a greater Burthen on the Perſons 
that are to convey him; and, in many Caſes, it is inſupportable: 
For ſuppoſe again, that the Vagrant is apprehended in London, 
and his Settlement is in Northumberland, it is a longer Journey 
than any Pariſh- Officer would willingly undertake: And, per- 
haps, when he returns, another Vagrant may be apprehended, 
whoſe Settlement is in Cornwall, and another Journey prepared 
for him to the Land's End. And 1 believe I may venture to 
_ affirm, that. the Expence of ſuch a Journey would amount to as 
much as would provide for the Vagrant, and place and in ſome 


honeſt Cullivg, 


1 ville what I have ſaid may in a great meaſure excuſe the 
Negligence of the Juſtices of Peace in ordering Privy-Searches 
to be made for Vagrants, according to the Direction of the Sta- 


tute ; for the End propoſed in apprehending them is the ſending 
them to their own Homes : But ſince, as I have ſhewn, that 1s 
impracticable, it can be of no Uſe to apprehend them. In ſhort, 
this Statute, which was intended to ſupply the Defects of all for- 
mer Statutes relating to Vagrants, and to provide a full Remedy 
for the Evil, is very ill calculated for that Purpoſe. It is an 


Utopian Scheme, e of the Wiſdom of the Legiſlature; 
good, 
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good, * in Theory, but, in the Nature and Cireumſtanced 
of human 2 ee ons e 


From the Caſe of the Vagrant, 1 ink to: Gat has 
Perſons as are knawn in the Places where they dwell ; and ſhall 
laſer the Lame with —„—- Bats * 


Perſons l gained no Settlement 88 are to be 
| placed where their Father was laſt legally ſettled ; and if that 
| Cannot be diſcovered, then in the Pariſh where they were born. 
But by the Statutes now in Force, they may gain a Settlement 


theſe ſeveral Ways: By Forty Days Inhabitancy im a Pariſh, witli 


Notice; or, as a hired Servant by the Year ; or, as an Appren- 
tice by Indenture ; by paying of Pariſh Taxes; or, ſerving an 
annual Office in it; by hiring a Tenement of 10l. a Year, or 


purchaſing one of 30 l. or upwards. And wherever a poor Man's 


Settlement is, there he is obliged to inhabit ; and if he is likely 
to become chargeable any where elſe (as every poor . may 
be * to whats thither he is to be * | 4 


I ſhall now examine whether theſe Lanes: Are SE: and 


Whether they are convenient. 


Te has becks the Opinion of RIGIDITY that this confining of 
| Men to certain Habitations is a ſort of Impriſonment ; which is the 
more grievous, becauſe it is not for any Fault, but for a Misfortunein 
being poor: Eſpecially, when ſo little Care is taken to employ the 
Poor, And indeed-it ſeemsto-me, that every Man has anatural Right 

| to 


giſtrate, and the Burthen they impoſe on the Pariſhes, and the: 
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to reſide im any Place where he can beſt provide for himſelf and Fa- 
mily in ſome Calling; and it is unreaſonable to moleſt him, and 
abridge him of his Liberty (the chief Comfort of a poor Man) 
on a Suggeſtion or Apprehenſion of his being likely to become 
chargeable. By the Certificate Act his Liberty is enlarged, and 
he may reſide with a Certificate in any other Pariſh, and is 


not removeable till he is actually chargeable : But this Law is de- 


fective, becauſe it leaves it in the Breaſt of the Pariſh Officers, 


whether they will grant a poor Perſon a Certificate or no: 


Whereas they ought to be compellable to do it; or, which would: 
be much better, every poor Perſon ſhould be put on the Foot of 
a Certificate-Man, and not be removeable till he is actually 
chargeable; and it might be added too, that after continuing ſo 
long in a Place without being chargeable, that then he ſhould be 


_ deemed a legal Inhabitant. This may be à good Alteration, if 
he „ think not proper to make any greater. 5 


80 much 5 the Jultce of theſe Laws of. benen: Let us 
now conſider, whether they are convenient: Which ſearce any 
one can chink, becauſe of the Frouble they create to the Ma- 


poor Perſons concerned. 

As to the firſt Particular, I need only appeal to the Experience 
of Gentlemen who ferve their Country in the Commiſſion of t. 
Peace, whether they are not more employed in this Article of 
their Authority, than any other, I had almoſt ſaid, than all the 
others beſides: And it is notorious, that half the Buſineſs of 


every eonſiſts in deciding _— on Orders of 


R | Removal. 
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Removal. It may ſeem” ſtrange, that any Doubt ſhould remain 
on this Subject, after ſo many Caſes have been reſolved in the 
King*s-Bench ; but let any one conſider, how little thoſe Reſo- 
lutions are known to the Generality of Country Gentlemen; 
and when known, ſometimes how little they are regarded; let 
him conſider too the Variety of new Caſes that muſt always ariſe 
on ſuch a Number of Statutes, from Difference of Cireum- 
ſtance; add to this the Careleſſneſs there often is in examining 
the Facts, and he will not be ſurpriſed that there are perpetual 
Controverſies on theſe Laws, but muſt be aſſured there n 
will be, as long as theſe Laws ſabſiſt. | e 


The e of theſe Diſputes to the Pariſhes concerned, 
is a great deal of Trouble to their Officers, firſt i in conveying the 
Perſons removed to the Places of their Settlement, oftentimes at 
a great Diſtance; and afterwards in attending with Evidence on 
the Appeal; which does not always end at the Seſſions, but is 
ſometimes removed into VWeſiminſter- Hall; and, perhaps, at laſt 
the Order is quaſhed : So that it ſometimes happens to colt a 
Pariſh as much to remove a poor Family, as it would do to 
maintain them. 


But the moſt melanch 10ly Conſi 1 is 5 e e to 1 „„ 


poor Perſons themſelves. A poor Man is no ſooner got into a 
Neighbourhood, Habitation, and Employment that he likes, but, 
upon Humour or Caprice of the Pariſh, he is ſent to another Place, 
where he can find none of theſe Conveniencies: Not certain 
long to continue there; for, perhaps, after the Appeal, he is 
ſent back again, and chen hurried to a third Place; and ſome- 
times 


— *. 
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times is a great while before he knows where he ſhall be at reſt. 


In the' mean time, he is at Expence in removing his Family and 


Goods; or, perhaps, not able to carry them with him, is forced 


to ſell them to a Diſadvantage : He loſes his Time, and is ob- 
liged to negle& his Work, which is his only Support. So that 
'tis no Wonder if by this Treatment he is very much impove- 


riſhed; and from being _P re to become de is . 


en ſo. 


Let us now take a View of the * at a place of their Sette; 


ment; and ſee, if they are impotent, how they are relieved ; and 


if they want Work, how they a are em mployed. 


The 3 are to raiſe Town for their Relief, 0 the Ma- 
jority of the Pariſhioners are to nominate the Perſons who are to 
be relieved, and in what manner: And if any Perſon is refuſed . 


Relief that wants it, he may complain to a Juſtice of Peace, who 
may order it. As this Relief is to come out of the Pockets of the 


Pariſhioners, it is not their Intereſt to be over- liberal; and they 
eſteem him the beſt Officer, who keeps the Pariſh-Rates loweſt, 


let the Poor be ever fo much oppreſſed. So that they are often 
lodged in fuch Houſes as will not defend them from the Weather ; 


_ cloathed in Rags, that will not cover their Nakedneſs ; want 


Fuel to keep them warm, and proper Food to ſuſtain Nature; fo 
that many turn Beggars and Thieves out of Neceſſity. And this 


may be one great Cauſe that they ſo abound. . 


Another Cauſe is, that many poor Perſons who are willing to to 
5 work, want Employment in their own Pariſhes : This forces them 


R 2 to 
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employed; ſo that at laſt they are compelled to beg, or fall into 
Courſes they would otherwiſe abhor. The Overſeers have in- 
deed Authority to raiſe a Stock to ſet them to work, but this has 
been generally, nay almoſt univerſally negle&ed : For which the 
Lord Chief Juſtice Hale aſſigns theſe Reaſons: 1. Becauſe the 
Generality of People are unwilling to exceed the preſent neceſſary 
Charge, though their future Payments would be leſſened by it ; — | 
little conſidering the Inconvenience will in time grow to them- N 
ſelves, by neglecting to raiſe a Stock, and the Benefit that would 
ſoon accrue to them by doing it. 2. Becauſe Tradeſmen, not 
enduring their Perſonal Eſtates ſhould be charged, throw the 
whole Load on the Rents of Lands and Houſes, which alone are 
not ſufficient to raiſe a Stock. 3. Becauſe the Overſeers being 
Pariſhioners are unwilling to charge themſelves, or diſpleaſe | 
their Neighbours. He might have added too, that if they were 
willing, they generally know not what Stock i is neceflary, nor in 
what Manner to employ the Poor, nor to give the proper Direc- | 
tions in it; nor can they ſpare Time from their own Concerns 
to ſuperintend ſuch a Work. The ſame great and good Man 
obſerves too theſe Defects in the Law: 1. There is no Power to 
compel the Overſeers to raiſe a Stock if they neglect it. 2. The 
Act charges each Pariſh apart; whereas it might be more effec- | 
tual if four or five, or more, contiguous Pariſhes did contribute 
| 5 to the raiſing a Stock. 3. There is no Power of hiring or erec- 
_ :. . ting Work-houſes. The two laſt Powers have been given to 
1 Pariſhes ſince he wrote; and where they have been made Ute of, 
W | f the Poor's Rates have abated, and the Poor have been better 
11 provided for: But this has been chiefly in large and rich Places, 
Toe. for 
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for the . Pariſhes are never like to agree together. 8ö the 
Remedy is far from Hs ne but it 8 out the TY | 
to one that P BE. 4-5 ans. 


1 "RY now 88 e eee on the principal Laws 
relating to the Poor. The Statutes of Vagrancy and Settlement, 
I have conſidered more particularly than any one (that I know of) 
has done before. Theſe are preparatory only to the Proviſion for 
the Poor, by ſending them to their own Homes, where they 


| ſhould be provided for. The Vagrant Act can never be put in 
Execution, and conſequently leaves the Poor in the ſame State 


that it found them. The Laws of Settlement are too frequently 
executed, and at great Trouble and Expence. They are a Vex- | 
ation to the Poor, and bring no Advantage to the Public ; for 
unleſs more Care were taken of the Poor in their own Pariſhes, 
they may as well be left in any other Place; for to what Purpoſe 
is ĩt to change their Situation, unleſs you improve their Condi- 
tion? but theſe Laws are ſo far from doing it, that they gene- 


rally render it worſe, and obſtruct inſtead of promormy their 
een. To | 


As to the Laws nn to the Relief and Employment of the 
Poor, I can only repeat what the Lord Chief Juſtice Hale, and 5 
Sir Joſiah Child, have ſaid on that Subject, whoſe Treatiſes de- 

ſerve to be often read and conſidered by every Well-wiſher to his 


Country. Thoſe Laws were never well executed, in any Age, 
or by any Set of Men, ſince they were made; and the laſt men- 
tioned Author ſays, we muſt never expect to fee them better exe- 
cuted; for that Failure! is not to be imputed to the Perſons who 


1 | are 
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are to execute them, but to a Defect in « the Laws themſelves ; 1 
for he ſays, there never was a good Law made but what was well 
executed. He obſerves one Defect, which he thinks fundamen- 
tal, and that the Poor of England can never be well provided 
for until it be altered; which is, the leaving it to the Care of 
every Pariſh to maintain their own Poor only: For this makes 
the Pariſhioners concerned only for their own Intereſt, and al- 
ways endeavouring to ſhift off the preſent Burthen; and if . 
can but ſend or whip che Foor out of was Pariſh, oF care not 
what becomes of them. e ee 2 


The 43 Eliz. cap. 2. is the firſt Law that was made for Relief 
of the Poor ; and (as the Lord Chief Juſtice obſer ves) is the only 
one that provides univerſally. The impotent Poor are indeed 
maintained out of the Rates levied by Virtue of that Act; though 
not in ſuch a manner as they who regard the Welfare of their 
Fellow-Creatures could wiſh. But the Employment of the Poor, 
which was likewiſe ordered and intended, is almoſt entirely ne- 
glected; and how it comes to be ſo, I have before ſhewn in the 
Paſſages I have borrowed from him. And although (as he ſays) 
the Relief of the impotent Poor ſeems to be a Charity of more 

immediate Exigence, yet the Employment of the Poor is a Cha- 

rity of greater Extent; and of very great and important Conſe- 5 
F quence to the Benefit of the Poor, and to the public Peace and 
Wealth of the Kingdom. Which Words delerve to be more 


3 | particularly inſiſted ns and explained. 


It is a Charity of a greater Extent, becauſe it comprehends a 
greater Number of People; for there are more poor Perſons ca- 
pable 
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pable of Employment, than ſuch as are impotent and cannot 
work. it is likewiſe a Charity of greater Extent, with regard to 
each Individual; for it is a greater Kindneſs to put a Man in a 
Way of getting his Bread as long as he lives, than to give him 
an occaſional Alms to relieve his preſent Neceſſity. It is a Cha- 
rity not confined to one Generation, but extends itſelf to the 
Poſterity of the Perſons employed; who will receive as much 
Benefit as their Parents, ſince the Parents will be enabled to give | 
them a better Education, and ſet before them a better Example. 
Laſtly, It is a Charity, not confined to this World only, but 
extends to Soul as well as Body, to Men's future as well as pre- 
ſent Happineſs. Idleneſs is the Nurſe of Vice, and Neceſſity 
the worſt of Counſellors; by which many poor Wretches are 
ſeduced, and brought under the Sentence of the Law, whoſe 
Fate would have been prevented by Employment: And (as the 
Chief Juſtice ſays) the Prudence of Prevention is not only more 
Chriſtian, but alſo more effectual than Puniſhment ; for though 
(as he obſerves) we have Laws againſt Theft more ſevere than 
moſt other Nations, and than the Crime, ſimply conſidered in 
itſelf, deſerves ; yet the Severity of the Laws is a weak Defence, 
| the Gaols are never the emptier; and we have more Perſons ſuffer 
in one Seſſions at Newgate for Larcenies, than in ſome other 


Countries for all Offences in three Years.” And fure the Nation 


has much to anſwer for on their Account. By our N eglect we 


are, in ſome meaſure, acceſſary to their Offences, and even more 
criminal than they are ; for by their Puniſhment they make ſome 
Atonement for their Crimes; but we are anſwerable bets for their 


Crimes, on for their Puniſhment. 


YO „„ 
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I have i ſome of the many e the poor 
would gain by Employment; nor are they fewer that would ac- 
crue to the Public. The Conſequence of it to the Peace and Se- 
curity of the Nation, in freeing it from many neceſſitous Perſons, 
who turn Houſe-breakers and Robbers, is too obvious to be in- 
ſiſted on. I ſhall therefore confine-myſelf to the Conſideration of 
the Importance of it to the Wealth of the Kingdom. That, if 
Humanity to our own Species is too weak a Motive to influence 
us; we may at leaſt be prevailed on, by a Senſe of our _— 

| Intereſt, to * * and 1 a Work. 
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In order to . this, 1 hall firſt examine in n from 
what Source the Wealth of any Nation muſt originally flow; and 
on a ſtrict Enquiry, I am perſuaded, that it is from the Number 
of its Inhabitants; and that the more populous a Country is, 
the richer it is, or at leaſt may be. For this I have Sir Joſiah's 
Authority, who aſſerts, that the Reſort of Poor to any Place, if 
well managed, is the Conflux of Riches to it; and therefore the 
Duren receive all, without enquiring what Nation, much leſs 
What Pariſh they are of. He does not there give the Reaſons of 
his Aſſertion, becauſe, I fuppoſe, he thought it fufficiently con- 
firmed by Experience: But I ſhall endeavour to do it, and, I 
thematical Problem. For by Numbers of People kabour muſt ; 
neceſſarily increaſe, ſince they muſt labour to ſupport themſelves, 
and Labour is the great Principle of all Riches. The firſt Ob- 
Jet on which Men employ their Labour, is the Land which they 
| inhabit : This, by their Labour, is rendered uſeful, which would 
be of little Uſe without it; and as Land is any where improved, 
| | the 
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the Value of it will riſe in that Place, and Trade will attend it: 


For as the Earth is our common Parent, it is from her we receive 
every good thing; all the Neceſſaries, all the Conveniencies, and 
all the Ornaments of Life: But we do not live in the Golden Age, 


or in Paradiſe, where ſhe dealt out theſe things ſpontaneouſly, 
but we muſt obtain them of her by our own Labour and Induſtry. 


The natural Products of the Earth are not ſufficient to ſubſiſt 
Mankind in any comfortable State; and even theſe we cannot 


get into our Poſſeſſion without Labour; and when we have got 
them, they are but the rude Materials, and it requires ſtill more 
Labour to prepare and fit them for human Uſe. Now it falls out 


in the natural courſe of things, that whilſt Men are employed 
in ſearching after the Neceſſaries of Life, they find Riches: For 


the Earth is grateful, and repays their Labour, not only with 
Enough, but with Abundance; and out of the Plenty of theſe 
Materials, Plenty of Things are formed to ſupply the Wants of 


Mankind. Now the more of theſe Things any Nation has, the 


more comfortably the People live; and whatever they have of 

them more than they conſume, the Surplus 1s the Riches of that 

Nation, I mean, the intrinſic Riches of it. This Surplus is ſent | 

to other Nations, (which likewiſe requires Labour) and is there | 
exchanged or ſold; and this is the Trade of a Nation. If the — 
Nation, to which it is ſent, cannot give Goods in Exchange to 


the ſame Value, they muſt pay for the Remainder in Money, 
which is the Balance of Trade; and the Nation that hath that 


Balance in their F avour muſt increaſe in Wealth; for this is the 
only Way to bring Money into any Nation, that has no natural 


Fund of it in Mines in its own Bowels; and the only Way to 


keep it in any Nation that has. Since therefore it is inconteſt- 
| 8 8 able, 
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able, that Money is introduced into a Nation by Trade only, and 


that Trade is chiefly ſupported by its Manufactures and Product, 


that theſe are increaſed by Labour, and Labour by People, it 
manifeſtly follows, that Numbers of People are the Cauſe of 


Wealth in a Nation; and to expect either Trade or Riches with- 


out them (to uſe the Phraſe of an anonymous Author, publiſhed 
in 1677, who on this and other Subjects of public Concern 


ſhews himſelf no common Writer) is to be more unreaſonable 
than Egyptian Taſk-maſters ; it is to expect Bricks, not only 
without Straw, but without Hands too. The ſame Author 
affirms, that the Value of the Labour of the People is more than 


the Rent of all the Lands, and the Profits of all the Perſonal 
Eſtates of the Kingdom; which he proves thus: He computes 
the People of England and Wales at Six Millions, and the an- 
nual Expence of each Head at twenty Nobles ; which amounts 
to forty Millions Sterling ; the Rents of the Lands he computes 
at eight Millions, and the yearly Profit of the Perſonal Eſtates 
at eight more; which ſixteen Millions being taken out of the 
forty yearly Expenee, there will remain twenty-four Millions to 
be ſupplied out of the Labour of the People : Whence follows, 
that each Perſon, Man, Woman, and Child, muſt earn four 


: Pounds a Year, and an adult labouring Perſon double that Sum 
Sum; becauſe a third Part are Children, and earn ———_— 


and a ſixth Part, by renten of their Condition, are exempted 
from Labour; ſo that, not above half the People working, they 
muſt gain one with another eight Pounds apiece; and at twenty 
Years Purchaſe, the whole People, one with another, will be 
worth eighty Pounds a Head, and an adult labouring Perſon 
double ; for, though an Individium of Mankind be reckoned. but 

about 
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about eight Years Purchaſe, the Species is as valuable as Land, 
being, in its own Nature, perhaps, as durable and as improve- 
able. Theſe are that Author's Reaſonings, and almoſt his 


Words: And if it be objected, that he has ſet the Rents of the 


Lands too low, as it ſince appears by the Land-Tax that he has, 
(ſince by that Tax they are rated at near ten Millions, which 


muſt be eſteemed a low Valuation), I believe it will be allowed too 


on the other Hand, that he has under- rated the Number of the 
People: And if his Calculations are not perfectly exact, yet they 


are ſufficient to ſupport the Concluſion he aims at; which is, to 


ſhew the Advantage a Country gains by being fully peopled, and 
how much it ought to be the Care and Study of a Government 
to fill it with People : And I think he might have carried the Ar- 
gument farther; for it ſeems to me, that the Rents of Lands, 
and Profits of Perſonal Eftates (whatever they are) muſt come 
out of the Labour of the People, as well as his other twenty- 


four Millions; and if fo, then (ſtill to follow his Computation) 


the yearly Value of a Man's Labour, inſtead of eight n. 
will be thirteen Pounds ſix — and de Pence. 


Iwill now yy this Digreſſion to my Subject. If it muſt be 


allowed, that increaſing our People would be an Addition to ur: k 


| Wealth, then it will follow, that employing our Poor will be fo 


too. For the ſetting ſo many Hands to work, which are at pre- 


ſent idle, would be'the ſame thing as introducing ſo many new 


induſtrious Inhabitants into the Nation; which would be a ma- 
nifeſt Gain to it. How much this Gain would amount to, I am 


not ſkilled enough- in Political Arithmetic to determine, for it 


depends on the Number of People unemployed. Mr. Vauban, 
| _ of who 
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who is very curious in Calculations of this kind, computes the 


People of France at nineteen Millions; and therefore compa- 


ring the Extent of England and Wales with that of France, I 
imagine their Inhabitants to be about ſeven Millions, for I think 
they exceed a third of France, but fall ſhort of two fifths of it. 
Of theſe ſeven Millions, I will ſuppoſe a hundred thouſand un- 
employed, capable of Labour, and whoſe Condition does not 
exempt them from it. This is but one in ſeventy, which may 
not be too large a Computation, including in an Average all 
Vagrants who have no Employment, and all the reſt of the 


Poor who are not fully employed. T he Labour of theſe People, 

if employed, would, by the Rule above-mentioned, amount to 
above thirteen hundred thouſand Pounds, which would be ſo 
much yearly Addition to the Public Stock: And a Million, which 


believe is yearly raiſed ' in Taxes, and given in Alms for their 
Support, and brings in no Profit, might then be employed in the 
Trade and Buſineſs of the Nation. But in the preſent Poſture of 


Affairs, theſe People, who might be ſo beneficial, are a Loſs, 


and the Nation were better without them ; for whilſt their Hands 
are idle, their Bellies muſt be ſupplied ; and, like Drones, they 
live on the Hive, but bring nothing into it ; and as their Number 


daily increaſes, the Evil will be more ſenſibly felt, and prey ſtill 5 


deeper into the Wealth, which is the Sinews of a Nation. 


Many, perhaps, will find fault with my Computations, but I 


believe few will do ſo with the Subſtance of my Arguments. And 
I dare ſay, that there is not a Man in the Kingdom of the leaſt 
Charity or public Spirit, but wiſhes the Poor were put into a 


Capacity of eating their own Bread, and of being more uſeful 
| 5 : e „ to 


10 


/ 
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to their Country. And let no Man' conclude, becauſe this has 
been long neglected, that therefore it is impoſſible to be effected: 


Experience ſhews us it is not: ſince it is done in Holland, and 
ſeveral other Countries: And (as the Lord Chief Juſtice ſays) 


upon what imaginable account - can any one think, that we 


ſhould not be able to improve our Populouſneſs to our Wealth 


as well as they, if we had but their orderly Management ? The 
great Difficulty lies in falling into a right Method of doing it, 
mean, into -a Method conſiſtent with our preſent Circumſtances 
and Conſtitution, and yet univerſal and adequate to the Evil. I 


do not pretend to the Wiſdom of many Perſons, who have al- 


ready made Propoſals on this Head. And I am perſuaded, that 


if ſome of thoſe Propoſals had been well attended to, we ſhould 


not at this Day have had a common Beggar in the Kingdom; 
and, I believe, no Occaſion for a Poor-Tax. I have met with 
three Schemes, which, though they vary in ſome Circumſtances, : 


yet agree in the main Principles, and ſeem to me to be very con- 
ducive to this End. I will lay the Subſtance of them before the 


Reader; and, after offering ſome Remarks, will leave the Whole 


to be improved by every Man's Conſideration ; hoping that it 
will be brought to Perfection by Time, and the Wiſdom of the 


Legiſlature. 


The firſt Scheme 1 is that of the Lord Chief . * who 
e 


; 
| That at ſome Quarter-Seflions the Juſtices of Peace ſhall ſet 
out and diſtribute the Pariſhes in each County into ſeveral 


Diviſions, vix. one, two, three, four, five, or ſix Pariſhes to 
5 5 8 
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a Diviſion, according to their Greatneſs or Smallneſs :; and 
in each Diviſion there ſhall be a Common Work-houſe for- 


— ttzuhe Uſe of it. 


That at the ſame Seſſions, the Church-wardens and Overſeers 
deliver in their Poor-Rates, upon Oath. And that the Juſ- 
tices do aſſeſs three, four, or five yearly Pays, to be levied 
within the Time prefixed by them, for raiſing a Stock, and 
building, er procuring a convenient Work-houſe to lodge it 
in, where the Poor ſhall be employed, and Children . 


to work. 


* 


That a Maſter be appointed by the ſaid Juſtices, with a con- 
venient Salary for each Work- houſe, to continue for three 
Years; and two Overſeers, who ſhall deliver the Stock out 
to the Maſter, as there ſhall be Occaſion ; and ſhall. receive 

from him the Proceed thereof, together with his Accounts, 
4ither Monthly or Quarterly: 7 ; 


That the Maſter nd Overſeers give in thei Accounts yearly 
to the two next Juſtices, at Times by them notified to the In- 
habitants of each Diviſion; that they * . to ſuch 
Accounts, if there be Cauſe. 5 : 8 


That the Maſter and Overſeers be incorporated, and capable 
to take Lands and Goods in Succeſſion, for the Uſe of the 
Poor; for which they and their Succeſſors ſhall be account- 
able to the Quarter-Seſſions. | 


un 
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That they ſhall not grant ſuch Lands for . a . and 


at an n improved *. 


That if any el, able to work, and not able to maintain 


himſelf, ſhall refuſe ſo to do, he may be forced, by Warrant 
of two Juſtices, by Impriſonment = and Correction in the 


Work- houſe. 
ä a of ſuch as ſhall imberzle or wilfully ſpoil their Work. 


Ihe ſecond Scheme is that of Sir Joſiah Child, which he pro- 
poſes to be experimented, firſt only within the Weekly Bills of 

Mortality ; which he calls the Vitals of the Body-Politic ; and 
which being once made ſound, the Cure of the reſt will not be 
difficult. His Scheme 1 1s this : 8 


| That all Places within the Bills of Mortality be aſſociated by 


Act of * into one Diſtrict, for Relief of the Poor. 


That there hy one Aſſembly of Men within the fs l 


| with the Care of them, and to be 8 


That all 8 be cine to them i in all Things 


relating to the Poor. 


Aa> 


That they may aſſeſs and 3 the Payment of as much 
Money in each Pariſh, as is paid to the Poor in any of the 
three Years 5 preceding this e. but not more. 


h | That 
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That they have Authority to receive the charitable Benevolence 
| of all Perſons, every Sunday, in all Pariſh Churches; and 


at all other Times and Places. 
That they have Power to purchaſe Lands, erect and endow f 
Work-houſes, Hoſpitals, and Houſes of Correction; and 
exerciſe all other Powers relating to the Poor, that the Juſ- 
tices of Peace, in or out of Seſſions, now have. 


That they may ſend ſuch Poor as they think convenient to the 
Plantations; taking Security for their Maintenance during 
their Service, and their Freedom afterwards. 


That they have Power to erect petty Banks and Lumbards, for 
the Benefit of the Poor; and to receive half what is given 
at the Doors of e Ge. 


That it ſhall be Felony to miſapply any Money collected for 


this Purpoſe. 


That they be obliged to no Oaths or T ey to bay; Noncon- 


formiſts. 
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That they conſtantly wear ſome honourable Medal and Staff, 


to command Obedience from all Pariſh-Officers, where their 
Perſons are not known. "uo 


That they admit into * Society all Perſons who — 5 it, 
paying 100l. for the Uſe of the Poor at their Admiſſion. 


That 


— 
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163 That, beſides the Authority of. the Juſtices of Peace, they have 
ſome leſs limited Powers given them; in the Puniſhment of 
their own and 8 by * 2 for the 


| Poor? 8 Benefit. | 


| 


123 That ths may FR the poor to 1 on a whatſerer | 0 1 


ture _ think fit; 


25 That all Wasted by their n be rape fopplc 


. the Wee wy the Surviwora, . 3 


| 8 au of t them oe choſen for London at a Common 


Hall of the Livery-Men by Ballot ; to which ſhall be added 
ten for the Borough of Southwark, and twenty for Weſt- 
8 weg choſen 7 the ROO of Peace in * a 


The laſt dn I find in a Book intitled; - 56 An Eſſay 0 | 


regulating the Trade, and employing the Poor of this King- 


dom; publiſhed by John Cary, Eſq; in 1719, and dedicated 


to the preſent Earl of Wilmington, then Speaker of the Houſe 


of Commons. It has this Advantage, that it comes recom- 


mended to us by Experience; for it is formed on a Model of an 


Act of Parliament paſſed 7 and 8 of W. III. by which a Corpo- 
ration was eſtabliſhed within the City of Briſtol, for the better 


employing and maintaining the Poor there, and all the Pariſh- 


Rates within the City were united for that Purpoſe. The Au- 
| thor, who ſeems to have been much concerned in projecting this 


Act of Parliament, and afterwards in putting it in Execution, 


| gives it us at large in his Appendix, together with an Account 


of the E of the Corporation, which he laid before 
T both 
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| both Houſes of Purliament about four Years after the paſing the 
Act. In titis, he ſays; the Succeſs: had then anſwered their Ex- 
petations ; much Money was given in a Year to the Corpora- 
tion; conſiderable Sums were weekly earned by the Poor; they 
were freed from Beggars; the Old were all provided for; the 
Children well Jeoked after, and the Boys um Girls educated to 
Sobriety, and to delight in Labour. And by bis Eſſay, which 
was publiſhed about -nineteen Years after, it appears, that they 
then continued in the Taine good State; which makes him more 
than once expreſs his Wiſhes, that What was done in the City of 
Briſtol might be carried on by the ſame Steps throughout the 
Kingdom ; and he ſubjoins ſuch Methods as he thinks may be 


— that End. "IE are hole 


That Toer be Ao by 8 to all Places, that are wil- 
ling, to incorporate ; and to build, or otherwiſe to provide, 
Hoſpitals, Work-houſes, and Houſes of Correction: Which 
in Counties Muſt be by uniting one er more Hundreds, 
 . Whbſe Pariſhes muſt be comprehended in one Poor's Rate ; 
not equal on all, but to which each . | 
in nn to what they paid before. 


9 


The Guis — confit of all the Juſ- | 

. tices of Peget inhabiting within the Pariſhes united ; together 
R * a Number of Inhabitants choſen out of each Pariſh, 

5 in proportion to che Sur it pays. This Ohoice to be yearly, 

| pr vnde in twe Voarss when half of thoſe firſt · choſen muſt 

po out, and the Remainder to ſtay in to inſtruct thoſe laſt- 

woe. The Electors to be Freeholders, of Per Aun. 


The 


* 
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The Guardians to have Power to chuſe a Governor, Deputy: 


Governor, Treaſurer, and Aſſiſtants, yearly ; and to hold 
Courts; make By-Laws; appoint a Common- Seal; ſum- 
mon the Inhabitants before them; compel all Perſons ſeck- 
ing for Relief to dwell in their Hoſpitals or Work-houſes if 
they ſee fit ; take in young People of both Sexes, and breed 


them to work; teach them to read and write; bind them 
Apprentices; provide for the Aged and Impotent; aflift 
' thoſe whoſe Labours will not maintain their Charges; ap- 


prehend Vagrants, Rogues and Beggars, and ſet thein to 


work; inflict reaſonable Correction, where neceſſary; en- 


tertain proper Officers, and pay them out of the Stock. 


And they ſhall he obliged once in A4t leaſt, to 


hald a General Court, where the Governor, DNeputy-Gover- 


nor, or one half of the Aſſiſtants, together with fuch a 
Number of . ſhall be proſe. 


The Court ſhall once in 15 ene agree and ſettle Shur much 
Money will be neceflary for the fix Months enſuing, and 
certify it to the Fuſtices inhabiting within the Places united; 


who ſhall proportion the {ame on each Parifh, and grant. 
Warrants to proper Perſons to aſſeſs, and afterwards to 


colle& and pay it to:the Treaſurer of the Corporation. 


8 Each Corporation to be one Body-Politic in Law, capable to 
ſue and to be ſued, and to purchaſe and take Lands mt 


Goods, for the Benefit. of the ak 


This * the a of the three Schemes 1. mentioned ; and 


it may be ob! lerved, that they all agree in theſe fundamental 


F . Points: 
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Points: I. That the Care of the Poor ought not to be left any 
longer to each Pariſh, but that every County ſhall be divided 
into larger Diſtricts for that Purpoſe. IT. That in each Piſtrict 
proper Buildings ſhould be provided for the Poor, at the com- 
mon Charge of that Diſtrict. III. That the Poor-Rates of every 
Pariſh in each Diſtri& ſhould be united into one common Fund. 


Ive That in each DiſtriEt there be eſtabliſhed a Corporation with 


perpetual Succeſſion, to whom the whole Care of the Poor ſhall 


be committed. V. That each Corporation ſhall be capable of 


taking Lands and Goods for the Benefit of the Poor. 


None of theſe Authors have pretended to determine the Extent 
of theſe Diſtrits ; which is beſt left to the Wiſdom of Parlia- 


ment. The Lord Chief Juſtice mentions not above ſix Pariſhes ; 


Mr, Cary, one of two Hundreds; which in. ſome Counties is a 
large, in others a very ſmall Diviſion; and Sir Joſiah compre- 
hends in his the Cities of London and Weſtminſter, the Borough 


of Southwark, and all Places within the Bills of Mortality, which, 
1 believe, is equivalent to any four Counties in the Kingdom be- 


ſides. But it is certain, that in what Manner ſoever theſe Diſtricts 
are firſt ſet out, greater Regard is to be had to the Populouſneſs 


and Wealth of the Place united, than to their Extent; ſince 
ſome large Towns are as able to carry on ſuch a Work as a ſmall 
County. It may be affirmed in general, that the larger the 
Diſtrict. is, the better, provided the Poor can be conveniently 


| ſent from any part of it to the Work-houſe ; for the Common 


Stock will be the larger, and, as Sir Joſiah ſays, nothing leſs 
than a Provincial Purſe will be ſufficient for ſuch a Work. Many 


ee he 8 70 to his Knowledge, Rove been made by ſingle 
WES) e Pariſhes, 


* 
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Pariſhes, but all that ever he heard of proved ineffectual, except 


the ſingle Inſtance of the Town of Dorcheſter; and that was 
not a general Proviſion, for they only entertained: their own Poor, 


and whipped away all others. Single Pariſhes (as is before ob- 
ſeryed) are not able, at leaſt not willing, to provide a Stock for 
their Employment, nor to pay proper Officers to take Care of 


them; and, as the Overſeers are annually changed, if any thing 
is well begun by one, it is fruſtrated by the Negligence or Igno- 
rance of his Succeſſors. Whereas in theſe larger Diſtricts we 
may promiſe - ourſelves a wiſer and more regular Management; 


from the united Counſels of the moſt conſiderable Perſons in 


them, who will always compoſe the Corporation ; and from their 
conſtant Inſpection into the Conduct of their Officers, to whom 


the immediate Care of the Poor is committed, The Expence | 


too will naturally be leſs; for when great Numbers of Poor are 
together' in one Place; their Proviſions, as well as the Materials 
for their Work, will be bought in larger Quantities together, and 
conſequently cheaper; one Common Kitchen, one Common Hall 
will ſerve, fewer Fires, and fewer Officers; all which, and many 
more Articles, muſt neceſſarily be multiplied, if they are diſperſed 
into many different Habitations. And as the Expence of their 
Maintenance will be leſs, the Product of their Labour will be 
greater; ſince ſeveral Manufactures cannot be carried on to Ad- 
Ty but by great Numbers. of Hands laid in one Place. 


1 As to 5 Buildings in 3 Diltri, 1 hs ſhould be 


an Hoſpital, a Houſe of Correction, and a Work-houſe. ' The 


Chief Juſtice, who aims principally at the Employment of the 


Poor, mentions only a Work- houſe : But as this Proviſion 1 is in- 


tended 
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be obliged to receive all whs come or are fent mn 


| Baſtard and Foundling Children; which would prevent Abor- 
tions and unnatural Murders ; and all Children of poor Perſons, 
who are willing to place them there; which would be a great 
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& ͤ ˙ 
Impotent; and as to thoſe who are able to labour, tis reaſonable 


to diſtinguiſh them according to their Merit, and ſeparate the 


Innocent from the Guilty; therefore there ſhould be a Horſe of 


CorreRion, where Criminals ſhould be confined to hard Labour, 
as well as a Work-houſe for the reſt of the Poor, who are honeſt 
and induſtrious. Theſe three Buildings, if not contiguous, ſhould 
not be far diſtant, that Perſons may commodioufty be removed 
from one to the other, as occaſion requires. And they ſhould 


the Diſtrict. 


| Into the Hoſpital ſhould be received all Perſons impotent, 
either by Age or Cafuatty. And f any fack come for Relief, 
who have any thing of their om, or any Allowance from any 
other Alms-houſe, their Income thall go to the Hoſpital, during 
their Abode in it. Into the Hoſpital too ſhould be received all 


Relief to many large Families. Here they ſhould be taken Care 
of and inſtructed, till old enough to be removed into the Werk- 
houſe and employed there. And they ſhould continue under the 
Government of the Corporation till they came of Age; during 
which Time they might either continue to employ them in the 


| Work-houſe, bind them Apprentices to Huſbandry, Trade, or 


Navigation, or place them out in Services; as my ſhould judge 


moſt convenient. 


In 
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In the Houſe of Correction ſhould be kept all Criminals ſen- 


tenced to Impriſonment by Law. And it would be well to change 
the Sentence of the Law in Robbery, and other mixed Larcenies, 
from Death to Impriſonment for Life in theſe Houſes. Felons 
within the Benefit of Clergy might be conſined here for ſeven 
Years; thoſe guilty of Petty Larceny, for a Twelve - month; 
which would be more effectual to reform them than either Burn- 
ing in the Hand or Whipping, and at the ſame Time make them 


uſeful to the Public. And a Power might be given to the Cor- | 
poration, to cauſe ſtill fuch of them to be tranſported to the 


Plantations as they ſhall judge proper. Hither alſo ſhould be ſent 
all Parents of Baſtard Children for a Year, unleſs they paid ſuch 
a Sum to the Corporation; which would occaſion no Variation 


6 Os in 


| here the Child is born. 'Hither are to be ſent all Rogues, Va- 
gebonds, and Beggars; all diſorderly Servants and Apprentices ; 


Security for their Behaviour ; and all other idle and diforderly 


_ Perfons, who ave at preirnt liable to be ſent to the Howe of 
Correftion: And it ſhould be more particularly defmed, who 


Thould be deemed an idle ar diſarderly Penton ; fince, as the Lord 


Chief Juſbice ſays, that Deicriptiem as too uncertain and leaves 
the Juſtices of Peace too great or too little Power. Hither too 


ſhould be ſent all Parſons committed for Offfenccs, for any Time, | 


definite or indefmte, without Bail or Namprizc. Theſe are the 


ſeveral Perſons to be confined in the Eliane of Correction, where 


5 they ſhout be employed in the hardeſt Sorts of Labour. They 
Thould be muntamed by their own Labour; and if they earned 


3 more 


* 
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more h Weir Maintenance, the Overplus ſhould go into the 
public Stock. If. any ſhould be rich enough to live without La- 
bour, yet they ſhould not be exempted from it; unleſs, beſides 
paying for.their own Maintenance, they likewiſe paid- a weekly 
Sum to the Treaſurer of the Corporation for ſuch Exemption. 
Nor ſhould any be diſcharged on a Pardon from the Crown, till 
W had Sofa a pg Sum to _ ſame Officer. 5 W 
The third Building in each 1 Diſtrict 1s the Work-houſe, a Place 
where all the honeſt and induſtrious Poor are to find Employ- 
ment. Of theſe there will be two Claſſes : The firſt will conſiſt 
of ſuch Poor Infants, as being left to the Care of the Corpora- 
tion are to continue under it till they come of Age. As the 
Corporation muſt be àt the Charge of their Maintenance and 
Education, it is reaſonable they ſhould be entitled to all the Profit 
of their Labour during their Continuance in the Work-houſe. 
Theſe young Perſons ſhould, at ſet Hours, be taught to write 
and caſt Accompts; and ſome of the moſt promiſing Boys ſhould | 
be inſtructed. in Navigation: By which Means, on any public 
Emergence, a conſiderable Body of young, able-bodied, and well- 
inſtructed Seamen might be drawn out of the ſeveral Work- 
houſes, who being diſperſed in the F leet among Sailors of more 
Experience, would prove no ſmall Addition to the Naval Strength 
of the Kingdom. The ſecond Claſs of People in each Work- 
houſe will conſiſt of all ſuch Perſons, of what Age, Sex, or Con- 
dition ſoever, as come thither from any Part of the Diſtrict for 
Employment. Theſe are all in general to be received, and ſet 
to work on ſuch Things as they are beſt able to perform; and 
they are to receive reaſonable Wages and Allowance from the 
3 | : |  Corpo- 
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Corporation, in proportion to their Work. As they mould have 
_ Liberty to come into the Work- houſe when they pleaſe, they 
ſhould have the like Liberty to depart: But during their Stay 


they ſhould be ſubject to the Rules of the Houle : And if any 


| refuſe to work, or ſubmit to Orders, they thould immediately be 


removed into the Houſe of Correction. The Corporation ſhould 


not be obliged to relieve any, who ſhould refuſe to be employed 
in the Work-houſe ; but yet ſhould have a Liberty (where they 


ſaw it convenient) to relieve or employ a poor Family, and ſuffer 
them to reſide in any other Part of the Diſtrict. 


After all I have faid, I foreſee many Queſtions will be aſked, 
and many Objections ſtarted. It may be aſked firſt of all, What 
all the Poor in theſe Houſes are to be employed about? As Sir 


Joſiah ſays, that Queſtion will be beſt anſwered by the Corporation 


themſelves, when they have met and conſulted together; who 
cannot be preſumed deficient of Invention to ſet all the Poor to 
work; when they may have ſuch admirable Precedents from 
the Practice of Holland and our own Hoſpitals : And he 


ſays, the wiſeſt Man living ſolitarily cannot propoſe or imagine 
ſuch excellent Methods, as will be invented by their united 


. ; Wiſdom. 


Another Queſtion may be, What ſort of Buildings theſe are to 


be, and what the Expence of erecting them? I anſwer, they 
ſhould be large, in proportion to the Diſtrict ; commodious, but 


deſtitute of all Ornament, to avoid Expence. And it may be 
convenient for the Parliament to limit the firſt Expence not to 
ercced a certain Sum, as I find was done in a the Caſe of Briſtol. 


U | Again 


n 
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Again it may be aſked, How is Money to be raiſed: to build 
_ theſe Houſes, and to provide a Stock for employing the Poor? 
'E anſwer, the firſt and moſt natural Method that occurs is, to 
do it'out of the Poor's Rate. But if it ſhall be thought too great 
a Burthen to do it at once, Part of that Rate ſhould be annually 
applied to that Uſe till the Whole can be conveniently com- 
pleted, and the Work may be promoted by public Collections, 
as it certainly would be by private Benefactions: Or, if it ſhould 
be judged neceſſary to expedite it, the Parliament might impoſe 
ſome eaſy Tax on the People. The anonymous Author I before 
cited propoſes ſome for this Purpoſe, to which, I think, there 
lies no Objection. One is a Sum of Money to be paid by all un- 
married Men, according to their Rank and Eſtate; which is a 
wiſe Tax; for if Numbers of People are the Strength and Wealth 
of a Nation, and they are to be increaſed by Marriage, Celibacy 
ought, in all good Policy, to be diſcouraged. Another is, a Sum 
of Money is to be paid by all Perſons, on their Promotion to any 
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Dignity, or Admiſſion into any Office, Eccleſiaſtical, Civil, or 
Military ; which is a very reaſonable Tax, becauſe rei fall on 


the Perſons beſt able to bear it, 


Another Queſtion may be, after theſe public Buildings are 

erected, what ſhall become of the Hoſpitals, Alms-houſes, an —— © 
Work-houſes before in being? I anſwer; As to the Hoſpitals | 

and Alms-houſes, they ſhould continue in the ſame ſtite : But if 
| any Perſon belonging to them ſhould, for Want of a better 


Maintenance, be removed to the Ho! vital of the Diſtrict, his 
Allowance (as I faid before) ſhould be paid to that Hoſpital du- 


ring his Continuance in it. And as to the Work-houles, they 
might 


5 
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mighit be let at the moſt improved Rent; and the Rent annually 
applied by the Pariſhes to which they belong, either in Aid of 
their Poor-Tax, the Repairs of the Church or * as they 


themſelves like beſt. 


IJ come now to the aſſential W. in which theſe Authors 


agree, and which ev ery body muſt allow to be neceſſary to the 
carrying on of this Scheme; that is, the uniting the Poor's Rates 
of every Pariſh in the Diſtrict into one common Fund. When 
this is done, I think the Corporation ſhould yearly (if not oftener) 
ſettle the whole Sum to be raiſed for the Poor, and allot what 
Proportion of it ſhall be paid by each Pariſh; which ſhould be 
aſſeſſed and collected by the Overſeers of the Pariſh, and be paid 
by them to the Treaſurer of the Corporation. Sir Joſiah and Mr. 
Cary think, that this Money ſhould not be raiſed by an equal Rate 
throughout the Diſtrict, but ſhould be charged on each Pariſh in 
proportion to what they paid before: But I cannot agree with 
them in Opinion, both as I love Equality of "Taxes in general, 
and as I ſee no good Reaſon why this ſhould not be equal: Their 
- Reaſon is, becauſe all Pariſhes do not receive an equal Advantage 
from this Scheme. They do not indeed at preſent, but no Man 
can ſay that they will not; for as the State of the Poor is ever 
fluctuating, the Pariſh, that is now leaſt burthened with them, 
has its Chance hereafter to be meſt ſo. And this Equality im- 
poſes no new Burthen upon them, but is agreeable to the Inten- 
tion of the Law at preſent; for as the Law now ſtands, if any 
Parith is over-burthened, two Juſtices of Peace may oblige any 
other Pariſh in the ſame Hundred, and the Quarter Seſſions any 


other Pariſh in the ſame County, to contribute to their Aſſiſtance. 
'U- 3 . 
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I ſee as little Reaſon too for another Rule laid down by theſe 
Authors ; which is, to reſtrain the Corporation from raiſing more 


in a Year in any Pariſh, than it paid in any one of the three 


Years before this Scheme took place: For why ſhould not more 
be raiſed, if the Neceſſities of the Poor require it? Have not 
the Overſeers at preſent a Power in that Caſe to raiſe more? 
And why ſhould the Corporation be more limited than the Over- 
ſeers are? Beſides, this Caution is very unneceſſary; for I am 
fully perſuaded, that the Poor's Rates would not increaſe, but 


rather think they would gradually abate, and at laſt entirely 


ceaſe. And there is more Reaſon to expect, that from numerous 
Benefactions, and from the Profit of the Labour of the Poor, in 
Proceſs of Time, the Serpent would be able not only to pro- 
vide for them, but would have a Surplus of Money to apply 
yearly to the Repairs of Churches and Highways, the Improve- 
ment of Rivers and Havens, and other Works of a public Na- 
ture, within their reſpective Diſtricts. 5 W 


The next Article is, the Corporation to be eſtabliſhed in each 
Diſtrict, to which the Care of the Poor is always to belong, and 
which muſt therefore be of perpetual Continuance. And here we 
are to conſider, of what Perſons it is to be conſtituted, and in what 


Manner; then, how their Succeflion is to be maintained; and _ 


_ laſtly, with what Powers they are to be inveſted. 


Sir Joſiah propoſes, that his Corporation ſhould conſiſt of Per- 
ſons choſen by the Liverymen of the City of London, and by the 
Juſtices of Peace for the other Parts of his Diſtri&t : But as his 
Scheme is calculated only for the Bills of Mortality, it can be no 

COR Direc- 
I 
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Direction for the reſt of the Kingdom. The Lord Chief Juſtice 


propoſes, that a Maſter and two Overſeers for every Work-houſe 
ſhould compoſe the Corporation, and that they ſhould be ap- 
pointed by the Quarter-Seſſions. But I like better Mr. Cary's 
Propoſal, that it ſhould conſiſt of the Juſtices of Peace within 

the Diſtrict, and of a certain Number of Perſons elected by each 
Pariſh, in proportion to the Sum that it pays, according to the 
Plan of that of Br:fo/: For this will preſerve a juſt Balance be- 


tween the Nomination. of the Crown, and the Choice of the 


People ; and probably will pleaſe them beſt, which is a Point 
much to be conſulted ; for on their good Opinion of the Ma- 
nagers, will depend their Benefactions to the Corporation. And 
conſiderable Benefactors might be admitted Members. I agree 
with Sir Joſiah, that they ſhould be ſubject to no Oaths or Teſts; 


and 1 think, if any Qualification is required, it ſhould be only 
that of having ſuch an Eſtate. Mr. Cary would have them 


choſen by Freeholders ; I rather think they ſhould be choſen by 
the Occupiers of the Land; they are the Voters in all Pariſh 
Buſineſs ; and it 1s reaſonable they ſhould be {o, ſince out of their 
Pockets the Rates do iſſue. 


To preſerve the Succeſſion in the Corporation, Sir Joſiah pro- 
poſes, that the Survivors ſhould fill up the Places of thoſe that 


die; which I can by no means approve of, no more than I do 


his chuſing them for Life : For this tends to eſtabliſh a Body of 
Men too abſolute and independent: For though tis neceſſary the 


Corporation ſhould continue for ever, 'tis as convenient, that 


the Individuals ſhould ſometimes be changed. Therefore I think 


the Practice at Briſtol is to be followed, that every two Years : 


half 


* L 
„ : 
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half the Perſons elected ſhould. go out, and others be choſen in 
their room, unleſs any of them were re- elected. Or if any die, 
the Pariſh for which they ſerved ſhould proceed to a- new Choice. 


As to the Powers of the Corporation, I think they ſhould be 
inveſted with all the Powers relating to the Poor, that the Law 
at preſent lodges with the Juſtices of Peace and Overſeers; and 


that the Overſeers ſhould have nothing to do for the future, but 

to aſſeſs, collect, and pay in the Rates charged on each Pariſh; 

and to convey impotent and indigent Perſons to the Hoſpital : and 
- Work-houſe. The Corporation ſhould likewiſe have Power to 
make By-Laws for the Regulation of their own Proceedings; ; 
and a Power to nominate * 290 pay, diſplace and find their own 


Officers. 


The capacity of the Corporation to purchaſe and take Lands 
and Perſonal Eſtates for the Uſe of the Poor, is the laſt thing 
mentioned by all theſe Authors, and indeed is neceſſary to add Life 


and Vigour to their whole Proceedings. They ſhould have Li- 
berty to purchaſe Lands without Licence in Mortmain, and 


without Limitation as to the Value; for it will be time enough 


to limit them when their Eſtates are full-grown. Nor do 1 
diſlike Sir Joſiah's Thought, of giving them Authority to make 


Collections in Churches, and other Places of Religious Worſhip 
within their Diſtricts. And it ſhould be F elony for any to con- 
ceal or r milapply the Treaſure of the Corporation. 

I have now laid before the 8 the Subſtance of the 


three Schemes above-mentioned, with ſuch Remarks of my own 
| as 
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as I thought neceſſary to explain, improve them, or to point out 
their Defects. I can think but of one thing more, which I wiſh 
might be added; that is, that Commiſſions ſhould be yearly 
iſſued, under the Great Seal, to Perſons of the firſt Rank and 
Eminence throughout the Kingdom, to viſit and inſpect all the 
Houſes in the ſeveral Diſtricts; and to report the State of the 
Poor to the next Seſſion of Parliament; that ſo any Defect, that 
ſhould be diſcovered, might ſoon be ſupplied, or any Abuſe 
meet with a ſpeedy Reformation. Theſe Perſons, when in Ex- 
ecution of their Office, ſhould be diſtinguithed by ſome honou- 
rable Enſigns of Authority; and, during the Continuance of 
their Commiſſion, ſhould have Precedence of all Perſons, ex- 
cept the Great Officers of the State : For it is juſt, that they, 
who humble themſelves to this good Office, ſhould be exalted in 
this World, as they certainly will be in the next. 


The Advantages to be expected by ſuch a Regulation are more 
than at firſt can eaſily be conceived. I have mentioned many in 


the courſe of this Treatiſe ; and am fo pleaſed with the Proſpect, 
that I beg leave again to enumerate ſome of the moſt obvious. 


The Poor in general will be wore comfortably. provided for ; 
and there will be an end of all the expenſive and vexatious Suits 


about their Settlements. 


The Charge of their Maintenance will be leſs ; the Poor's Rates 
will abate ; and, in Proceſs of Time, will probably ceaſe. 


The 


11 | 8 2 0 E MAR K 8 o THE . 5 . | 
The Nation will be freed from Vagrants and Beggars wid the „ 


Number of Criminals will decreafe. 2” ; 


The Lives of many Children will be yy which are now 
murdered or loſt for want of due Care. 


The Number of the People will be increafed by Marriage ; 
which is now ſcandalouſly diſcouraged by Pariſhes to ſave Ex- 
pence ; and from which the Poor themſelves are ſometimes fright- 
N 1 the * of a large Family. . . 


. 8 W and Thad, will be evan; and 
the Wealth of the Nation increaſed. 1 | 


And, what is. moſt to be conſidered, the Morals of the Poor 
will be improved by a ſober Education, and an induſtrious Habit ; 
which will render this and future Generations wiſer and better. 


1 have now gone through my Subject, which, as Sir Joſiah 
ſays, is a calm one, and thwarts no Intereſt but that of the com- 
mon Enemy of Mankind. I have reminded the World of the 
Sentiments of others upon it; and have delivered my own with 
all F reedom. I mean not to dictate, but to propoſe ; hoping 
that my Propoſals may excite Perſons of greater Abilities to em- 
ploy their Thoughts the ſame Way. A better Proviſion for the 

Poor is ſo much wanted, that I earneſtly wiſh. it may be no lon- 
ger delayed. It is a Work of the greateſt Piety towards God, of 
the greateſt Humanity to our own Species, of the greateſt Utility 
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to the Publick : None will reflect more Glory to his Majeſty's 
Reign; none can be more worthy of the Care of Parliament; 
and (to uſe the laſt cited Author's Expreſſion) a whole Seſſion 
could not be better employed than in this ſingular Concern. It 
is to be hoped, that all Seas and Denominations of Men will 
unite in ſuch an Act of Charity; which is of more Importance 

than our Party- diſputes; and may cover a Multitude of Vices 

and Follies, that flow from that bitter Fountain. I have no 
greater Ambition, than to be an Inſtrument in it; and ſhould 
think myſelf happy, if what I have advanced may contribute to 
that End. All that I have ſaid proceeded from the ſincereſt | 
Intentions. The Whole ſeems rational to myſelf; I know not 
how it may appear to others; but ſure I am, that, if it does not 
meet with all Men's Approbation, it will deſerve no Man's 


Cenſure. 
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Veneris, 2 Die Mali. 


Anno 8 Georgii II. Regis, 1735. 


ſider the Laws in being relating to the Maintenance and 
Settlement of the Poor, and to conſider what further Proviſions 


Committee had conſidered thoſe Laws, and had come to ſeveral 
Reſolutions, which they had directed him to report to the Houſe; 


and he read the Report in his Place, and afterwards delivered it 


ſolutions of the Committee are as follow, vis 


R. HAY reported from the Committee appointed to con- 


may be neceſſary for their better Relief and Amendment; that the 


in at the Clerk's Table, where the ſame was read, and the Re- 


3 8 Ee 
Reſolved, „ 
4 JJ... ee rro oo 
| 2 7» That it is the 8 of this DC that the "we 
3 ö 5 8 in being relating to the Maintenance of the Poor of this King- 
5 . dom are defective; and notwithſtanding they impoſe heavy Bur- 
e thens on Pariſhes, yet the * in moſt of them, are ill taken 


. 


— 


„„ Keſolved, 


 Reſolvedj | LF. © OS oy FO”, ö 
2. That it is the Opinion of this Continictes, that the ter 
relating to the Settlement of the Poor, and concerning Vagrants, 
are very difficult to be executed, and chargeable in their Exe- 
cution, vexatious to the Poor, and of little Advantage to the 


Public; and ineffectual to Pens the good Ends for which: 
they v were-intended. | 


Reſolved, 
3- That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that it is neceſſary. 
for the better Relief and Employment of the Poor, that a public 
Work-houſe or Work-houſes, Hoſpital or Hoſpitals, Houſe or 
Houſes of Correction, be eſtabliſhed in proper * and under 
proper Regulations, in each County. 


Reſolved, 


4. That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that in ſuch 
_ Work-houſe or Work-houſes, all Poor Perſons able to labour be 
ſet to work, who ſhall either be ſent thither, or. come voluntarily 

for unn 


_ Reſebved,. „ 5 
5. That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that in ſuch: 
Hoſpital or Hoſpitals, Foundlings and other poor Children not- 


having Parents able to provide for them, be taken Care. of ; as. 
alfo, all poor Perſons that are impotent or infirm. 1 


Reſolved, 
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Reſolved, 


6. That it is che O pinion of this Committee, that in ſuch 
Houſe or Houſes of Correction, all idle and diſorderly Perſons, 
Vagrants, and ſuch other Criminals, as ſhall be thought * 
be confined to hard Laden. 


Reſolved, 


J. That it is the Opinion of this Committee, that towards the 
Ks Charge of {ſuch Work-houlſes, Hoſpitals, and Houſes of Correc- 
tion, each Pariſh be aſſeſſed or rated; and that proper. Perſons. 
be empowered to receive the Money ſo to be aſſeſſed or rated, 
when collected; and alſo all voluntary Contributions or Collec- 

tions, either given or made for ſuch Purpoſes. 


Reſolved; 


8, That it is the Opinion of this ee that ſuch Work- 
houſes, Hoſpitals, and Houſes of Correction, be under the Ma- 
nagement of proper Perſons, regard being had to ſuch as ſhall. 
be Benefactors to ſo good © a Work. 


Refelved, 


9. That it is the Opinion of this Committee; that ſuch Perſons- | 
as ſhall be appointed for the Management of ſuch Work-houſes, 
Hoſpitals, and Houſes of Correction, be one Body Politic in Law, 
capable to ſue and be ſued, and of taking and receiving chari- 
table Contributions and Benefactions for the uſe of the ſame. 


' Reſolved, 


5 4A 
Reęſolved, e e 
10. That it is the O pinion of this Committee, that for the bet- 
ter underſtanding and rendering more effectual the Laws relating 
to the Maintenance and Settlement of the Poor, it is very expe- 
dient, that they be reduced into one Act of Parliament. . 


Ordered, 15 8 1 


Phat the faid Report be taken into o farther Conſideration upon 
W Morning next. 

This was done accordingly, and the Houſe agreed to all the 
Reſolutions ; to the 1ſt, 2d, 5th, and 8th, zemine contradicente ; 
to the 3d, 4th, 6th, 7th, and laſt, without Amendment; and to 
the gth, inſerting after the Word (Benefa#1ons) theſe Words (in 
Money,) and adding at the End theſe Words (w:th oe Re- | 
fir1Fions as to the Powers of ſuch Bodies e 


4 


| Mercurii, 3* Die Martii, 1735. 


Or dered, 5 


That leave be given to bring in a Bill for the better Relief and 
Employment of the Poor, and for the more effectual puniſhing 
Rogues and Vagabonds; and for reducing the Laws relating to 
the Poor, and to Rogues and Vagabonds, into one Law; and 
that Mr. Hay, Mr. Hooper, and Mr. Pollen, do N and 
bring 1 in the ſame, 


Jovis, 


* 


Fo 


Jovi, 112 Die Marti, 173 5. 


Mr. Hay preſented the Bill to the Houſe, when it was Nd a 
firſt TN _ and ordered. to be printed. 


Mercurii, L Dis Aprilis, 1736. 
It was read a ſecond Time, and committed to a Committee of: 
of the whole Houſe. 


Mercurii, 19 Die Mali, 1 7 36. 
It was porn; and the Report ordered to lie upon the Table. 


THE SUBSTANCE oF THE r 


ACH County to be laid out into one or more Diſtricts by the 
Quarter-Seſſions. 


Twelve Perſons reſiding in each Diſtrict of a certain Eſtate in 


Land to be Guardians of the Diſtrict. Liſts of the Perſons ſo 


qualified, reſiding within the | Diſtrict, to be returned to the 
Quarter-Seſſions, like thoſe of Perſons qualified to ſerve on 
Juries ; and the Names of the Guardians to be drawn like thoſe 


Six 


F 


W APE I. 


Sir annually to go out of Office, the firſt Year by Lot, and 
ever after the ſix who had been longeſt in Giles,” and fix new 
ones to be choſen 1 in the fame Manner. N PETS 


Benefactors to be Guardians for a Time, in proportion to the 


Sum given. 


The Guardians to be a Corporation capable of taking Bene- 


factions of Goods and Chattels, (but not of Lands) for the Uſe 


of the Poor; and to make By-Laws and Rules (to be approved 


by the Juſtices of Aſſize) for their better Government. 


To appoint a Treaſurer removable at Pleaſure, reſiding and 


having an Eſtate in the Diſtrict, and giving Security. 


Guardians, with Conſent of the Quarter-Seſſions, to diſplace 
any Guardian, for a reaſonable Cauſe. 


To purchaſe Lands in | Fee, near the middle of the Diſtrict, | 


with a certain Number of Acres. 


To build Houſes on them for the Uſe of the . ; and within 


ar Months after they are finiſhed, to furniſh them, and provide 


a Stock to ſet the Poor to work; and to carry on any Trade or 


Buſineſs there ; and to take the Benefit of their Labour for the 


— 
89893 


Uſe of the Work-houſe. 


The Land to be purchaſed and | Buildings erected by Money to 
be given by Parliament. 


. 
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APPENDIS. a 

The Houſes to be furniſhed, and the Stock Oe by Money 
gints by charitable Perſons ; and what more is wanting, by a 

| Rate, not to exceed half of what had been raiſed in any Pariſh 
or Place, in any one of the three Years immediately preceding. 


Guardians to meet at the Work-houſe the firſt Thurſday in 
every Month at a certain Hour, under a Penalty; fix to conſtitute 
a Quorum; and to meet at other Times on a Summons ; ; with 


Power to cafe Overſeers and others to bear. 


mans” A 88 to attend the firſt Thurſday in June, Septem- 
ber, December, and March ; when the Guardians are to aſcertain | 
the Sum the Overſeers are to raiſe for the enſuing Quarter for 
each Pariſh or Place, which (after the Houſes are finiſhed and 
furniſhed) ſhall be in Proportion to th the Numbers ſent from ſuch 


Far or Place. 


On the laſt Thurſday in Auguſt, Jaſtices of Peace to meet in 
the Work- houſe to nominate new Overſeers, with the ſame Power 
of levying the Quarterly Sums, as is given by 43 Elis. and the 
old Overſeers then to deliver up their An 


+ 


Charities given to the Poor of any Pariſhes (and not otherwiſe 
appropriated) and the Profits ariſing from the Sale, or letting of 
; their preſent Wark opts, to go | in Aid of their Rates. 


Overſeers to ſet up a | Box to receive Charities: in all Places of 
Divine Worſhip, to be kept under two different Locks and Keys ; 
and to be publickly opened once a Quarter, and the donor found 


in it to be paid by the Overſeers to the Treaſurer. ä 
Y : All 


164 „ 7 E N 5 1 *. 


All other Charities fo? the Uſe of the Poor of any Digria; nd. 
Agog ariſing from the Labour in the Work- houſe, and Fines 


or Forfeitures for their Uſe, ſhall be paid to the Guardians, and 


dg t them to the Treaſurer, vithin a TREE receive them. 


Treaſurer to iſſue no Money without Order of Guardians; had 
to > account every Quarter or oftener, if required. 5 


All other Officers and garen at all Times when required, 
to account, to two or more Guardians, for every thing at ſhall 


| come to their Hands, « or be under their Care. 


* 


Two Juſtices, or - Quarter: Seſſions, may commit any Guardian, 
T reaſurer, Officer, Servant, or Overſeer, refuſing to account; 
may levy double the Sum, which they ſhall, on their accounting, 
find to be miſapplied; may fine an Overſeer 208. for not attend- 


ing the laſt Thurſday in Auguſt, or being otherwiſe negligent in 


lis Office; and Perſons fraudulently imbezzling the Goods of 
the-Work-hauſe, to be deemed Wy: of Rn 


Any Sum given in ky; or N from the Labour of the 
Poor, or from Fines and Forfeitures, if under 1001. the Guardians 


| ſhall a apply to the Expence of the next Quarter; if above 1001. 


they ſhall place it out at Intereſt, on ſuch Government Securities 
as the next Quarter-Seffi ons ſhall direct, and apply only the 
Intereſt. 1 


Alfter the Work-houſe of any Diſtrict is finiſhed and furniſhed, 
Guardians to give Notice to the Overſcers to bring in the Poor 


Fr; ̃ e 
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| ofthbir fefpective Pariſhes, which they ſhall do within a Month; 
and for ever after to convey thither all impotent Poor, Baſtards 
and Foundling Children, wanting Relief; as alſo all the Chil- 


dren above the Number of three, of ſuch married Perſons who 


deſire it, and will make Oath that they are not worth above Hve 
Pounds, beſides their Goods and Apparel; and never, for the 
future, ſhall relieve any Perſon, except on ſudden and emergent 
Occaſion, as peſtilential Diſtemper, Sickneſs, Accident or Infir- 
mity, which might endanger the Health or Life of the Perſon in 
removing to the Work-houſe; and during the Continuance of 
ſuch Occaſions only; of which the Overſeer ſhall within two 
Days give Notice to ſome Juſtice of Peace, who ſhall order ſuch 
Relief as is neceſſary, and ſettle and allow the Expence thereof, 
which ſhall be paid or allowed by the TIER to the * 


I. oy Order. 


3 
4 


Two n i Complaint, may examine and finally deter- 


mine, if a Perſon ſent to the Work-houſe was legally ſettled in 


the Pariſh, from which he was ſent; and if he was not, ſhall 
order the Parifh to which he belonged to oy 40. to the Work- 


houſe. 


| Every Perfon, for the future, to be deemed legally ſettled in 


any Place where he continued a Vear without being chargeable; 


and if he had gained no ſuch Settlement, then at the Place of 
his Birth; and if not born in the Kingdom, then where my ſhould 


| hyp to want Relief. 


Y 2 Juſtices 


. 


„ APPENDIX 
Juſtices at Quarter-Seffions to ſettle Rates and'Allowances by 


the Mile, for conveying the Poor to the Work-houſe, which 0 5 
are to order the T rer to pay or allow to the Overſeers. 


Two Juſtice may order the Goods and Rents of Perſons to be 
ſeized, who are relieved in a Work-houſe, or who ſhall run away 
and leave Wife, or Child, or Baſtard Child, to be there relieved, 
and make ſuch Allowance out. of them as they think fit, which 
ſhall go-in aid of the next Quarterly Payment of the Place ag- 


grieved. 


The ſame Power as at preſent in the Quarter- Seſſions, to oblige 
Father and Mother, Grandfather and Grandmother, Children 
and Grandchildren, of Poor Perſons, to relieve them. 


Guardians may keep Children in the Workhouſe to the Age of 
21, or with Conſent of two Juſtices may bind them Apprentices 
to any Perſons willing to take them; or may compel ſuch Per- 
ſons to take them Apprentices in Agriculture or the Sea Service, 
as are liable ſo to do at preſent, under the ſame Penalties as at 
preſent. But none to be compelled to take them under ten Vears 


of age. 


The I Law relating to Apprentices in every other ref foe 
to continue in. Force. 


As alſo the ba Law relating to Baſtardy. 


Guardians 
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y 3 may give reaſonable Correction to the Poor in the 
Work-houſe, not conforming to Rules, or miſbehaving them- 
| ſelves ; may fine their Officers or Servants for evil- intreating 
them, in a Sum not exceeding 40s. to be detained out of their 
Wages, or levied by Diſtreſs, if confirmed by the next Quarter- 
Seſſions; who are to determine all Differences between them and 
the Guardians At Wages. | 


4 All Fines and Rakes, given to the Uſe of the Poor by any 
Law in being, to go to the Uſe of the Work-houſe of the Dil 
trict, where the Offence is committed: to be paid to the Guar- 
dians, and by them to the Treaſurer. 5 


Head Officers and Juſtices in Cities and Corporations to have 
Authority to do any thing in Execution of the Act within their 
Juriſdiction, as any two Juſtices may within the County. 


The Act not to extend to Workhouſes eſtabliſhed in any Cities 
or Towns by particular Acts of Parliament: But ſuch Cities and 
Towns ſball be deemed diſtin& Piſtricts by themſelves. 
Lord Chancellor may at all times appoint Commiſſioners to 
— viſit any of the Work- houſes, to alter any of their By-Laws and 
Orders; and to make new (to be approved by the Judges of 
Aſſize); to enquire into the Conduct of the Guardians and others * 
and to puniſh them by Fine or Removal; and to enquire into 
Charities given to the Uſe of the Poor ; and how they have been 
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The AR 1 not to give the Guardians, or any other "AY 
Power over any Alms-houſe, Hoſpital, or. other. charitable. Gif, 
is ſettled and puns e 3 


The remaining part of the Bill concerns > das an Houſes 


of Correction, and differs from the preſent Vagrant Act only in 


theſe Particulars. The Lord Chancellor was to appoint -Com- 


miſſioners to inſpect the Condition of the Houſes of Correction, 


| who might order the old Ones to be altered, new Ones to be 


erected, fitted up, and furniſhed, in what manner they thought 
5 proper; which the Juſtices of Peace were to execute in a certain 


Time under a Penalty. Benefactions were to be applied, in the 
: firſt place, towards the Expence ; and what Sums more were 


wanted, were to be raiſed by a County Rue. 


Tam Shillings » was cl for e a Vagrant, 
who was to be committed till the next Quarter - Seſſions; where, 
if he was adjudged to be a Rogue, he was to be confined to 
hard Labour for a Year; and if an incorrigible Rogue, for ſeven 


Vears, or to be tranſported for that Time. And an incorrigible 5 
Rogue offending n _ was to be confined or x trin{ported. 


wy 
4. 


| for Life. 


"whats under fourteen were to be ſent to the Workhouſe of 
the Diſtri&, there to be provided for like other Poor ; and the 


1 to be charged to the Place where they laſt begged, or 


8 


the 


miſordered themſelves, and paſſed unapprehended, which was to 
be the laſt legal Settlement of every Vagrant, to which the Seſ- 


bons, . an. if they thought proper, might order 


* > 


| — 


Pu 
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the Maſter of the Houſe of Correction, at ae him, | 


without the Trouble of 3 him . other Hands. | 


In the laſt Clanſe all the Laws relating to the Por 4 were parti- 
cularly enumerated, Wink were to be ws 8 


Lung, 10 Die Decembris, 1747. 


Ordered, 


That Leave be given to 0 Willis in a Bill for the better Relief of 


al Poor by voluntary Charities ; and that Mr. Hay, Sir Francis 
Daſhwood, Lieutenant General Onſlow, and Mr. Y] TAO do Pre- 
Pare and bring 1 in the — | 


dei, 13 Die Decembris, 1 Mr: 5 : 


Mr. Hoy preſented it to the Houſe ; it was chad; and ordered 
to be printed. | 


Mereurii, 3 Die F ane 1 74 7. 


Reſolved, T hat the Bill do pals. 
- Ordered, 


That Mr. Hay do carry 5 the Bill 1 to the Lords, and deſire Gn | 
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5 PREA MBLE AND PRINCIPAL PARTS 
OF "AY 


Wurnras ſeveral Hoſpitals and Infirmaries have of late 


been eſtabliſhed and maintained by voluntary Charities, to the 


great Comfort of the Poor : And whereas ſuch Charities would 


probably become more general, were Men of great Station, For- 
tune, and Credit, appointed to receive the Contributions of well- 


diſpoſed Perſons, and to ſee the ſame duly applied, by which 
many of the Poor might be better taken care of, and the Rates 


for their Maintenance in Time be leſſened ; be it therefore enac- 
ted, That in every County within that Part .of Great Britain 
called England, and Dominion of Wales, every Peer and Lord 


of Parliament reſiding within the County, the Lord Lieutenant 
of the County for the time being reſiding in the County, the 


Cuſtos Rotulorum for the time being likewiſe reſiding in the 
County, the High Sheriff for the time being, the Knight or 
Knights of the Shire for the time being, every Biſhop, Dean, and 
Archdeacon for the time g, having Juriſdiction in the 
County, or any Part thereof, and every Perſon reſiding in the 


n, poſſefſed of land lying therein. either Freehold or Copy- 
hold, 


\ 


A” p Þ © E ; N ; ÞD '7 F 8 0 3 1 15 2 
hold, for Mu on Life, or ſome greater Eftate, of the yearly 


Value of Three Hundred Pounds, fegiſtering his Name at fome 
General Quarter Seſſion of the Peace for the {if County, ſhall be 


a Corporation by the Name of © The Guardians of the Poor” of | 
the ſaid County; and by that Name ſhall be capable to fue and 
be fued in all Courts of Law and Equity, arid of taking Money, 
Goods, or Chattels, of any Perſon or Perſons whatſoever ; and 


| ſhall have Power to relieve or employ any poor Perſons who | 
want Relief, of any Age or Sex, which ſhall belong to, or ſhall be 


found within the ſaid County, for ſuch Time, and in ſuch Place, 


and in ſuch Manner, as to them ſhall ſeem meet; and they ſhall 


have a common Seal, with fuch Device as they, from time to 
time, ſhall appoint; and they are hereby impowered to build, 


purchaſe, or hire ſuch Houſes for the Uſe of the Poor, as they 


ſhall think proper, with Land not exceeding forty Acres to each 
of the ſaid Houſes; and ſuch poor Perſons as they ſhall relieve 
or employ in the ſaid Houſe, they may diſcharge from thence at 


their Pleaſure > and order them to be corrected during their Stay 
there; and may appoint ſuch Officers and Servants under them 


as they ſhall think proper ; and may make By-laws, Rules, and 
Orders under their Seal, and alter them at Pleaſure. 


And be it Aer enacted, that e every Fits who FT to the 


ſaid Guardians One Hundred Pounds for the Us of the Poor, 


ſhall be a Guardian himſelf, from the time it is received, for a 
Year enſuing ; if Two Hundred Pounds, for Two Years; and ſo 
on in Proportion; and during his Time of ſo being a Guardian, 


ſhall have equal Power and Authority with the Guardians above- 
mentioned. | 


. 5 And 


. 


ea 
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2 And be it further enacted, that any Five of the Guardians all ; 
be a Quorum, to do any Act or Thing which the Guardians by 


this * are en to do. 


" Ad be it further nating. that the Guardians ſhall deliver 3 in 
the State of- their Account, under their Seal, at- every General 
Quarter Seſſion next after Eaſter and Michaelmas, there to be 
filed and kept on Record; but ſhall not be anſwerable for the 


ſame, unleſs any five Guardians complain, by Petition to the 
Judges of Aſſize in their Circuits, of any Fraud or Injuſtice in 


any of the other Guardians; in which Caſe they ſhall examine 
ſummarily into the Complaint; and if the ſaid Judges ſee Cauſe, 
ſhall declare and adjudge ſuch Guardian or Guardians incapable 
of acting in that Capacity for the future, and impoſe a Fine on 
him or them not leſs than ten Pounds, or more than fifty 
Pounds, which fhall be forthwith paid to the other Guardians, 
for the Uſe of the Poor; and if any ſuch Complaint ſhall appear 
to the ſaid. Judges to be frivolous or vexatious, they may impoſe. 


a Fine on the Complainants, not leſs: than ten Pounds, or more 


than fifty Pounds, to be paid and applied for the Uſe. of the, 
Poor, in Manner aforeſaid. = 


R E. 
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RELIGIO PHILOSOPHI: 


OR 


Tur PRINCIPLES os MORALITY ax» CHRISTIANITY, 


* | 
ILLUSTRATED FROM 


A View or Tas UNIVERSE, AND or MAN'S S1TUATION IN ir. 


Diſeiteque, O miſeri ! & cauſas copnoſeite rerum, 
Puid Jumus, & quidnam viduri gignimur ; ordo 
Nuis datus : — | 


— cn te Dex of 
ulm, & humand gud parte locatus es in re. PERSIUS, Sat. 3. 


Attend then, wretched Youth! in Time attend, 
To every natural Cauſe, and moral End. | 
Look into Max, with philoſophic Eye: 
Conſider war we are, conſider wu x. 
Know we are poſted RRE, by Pow'r divine; 
And think what Poſt that Pow'r has deſtin'd thine. 
A Tranſlation in 1742. 


? . 
> 
— 


Firſt publiſhed in 1753. 


To THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


ARTHUR ONS L O W, 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY COUNCIL, 
THIS ESSAY Is INSCRIBED AND SUBMITTED, 
WITH GREAT AND DUE ESTEEM AND VENERATION, 


BY HIS MOST OBLIGED AND OBEDIENT SERVANT, 


W. . H A :. 
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Th E following Piece has now * been compoſed above 
fifteen Months: and conſequently can have no Reference to any 
' Writings, which made their Appearance laſt Year. All the Time 
it was in hand, the Author ſcrupulouſly avoided reading any 


thing new. on the Points, which were the principal Subjects of 


his Conſideration : reſolving to keep his Mind as unbiaſſed as 
poſlible ; that any Opinions, which he ſhould advance, might 
be, in the ſtricteſt Senſe, his OWN. 


His great En is, by rectifying 5 Ideas, and by removing 


vulgar Prejudices, to fix REL1610N on a FIRM BASIS. 


In a Matter ſo intereſting and important, and of ſuch general 
_ Concern to Mankind, he thought it his Duty, not to be led by 
AuTHorITY or CusToM ; but to follow NaTturt and REason ; 
Guides, who afford the beſt Lights in every Search after Truth; 
and Interpreters of Scripture, who are the leaſt fallible. 


Thoſe Things, which on ſerious and mature Reflection ap- 
peared to him to be true, he here preſents without Diſguiſe to 
the World : and he hopes, that they will be read with the W 
CANDOR, with which they were written. 


* F ebruary 10, 17 53» . 
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RELIGIO PHILOSOPHI. 


AN is conſcious of his own Exiſtence ; but ſeldom con- 
ſiders, WHERE, or WHAT, he is: and his ignorance in 
theſe particulars has ever been and will be the ſource of his 


greateſt errors. . 


He is placed on the third * Planet of our Solar Syſtem : that 
Syſtem but one among ＋ numberleſs others: that Planet | 


* The fix primary Planets moving round our Sun are 1. oy 2. Venus. 3. 


The Earth. 4. Mars. 5. Jupiter. 6. Saturn. 
| + The Followers of Cor EAN Icus with the mh probability (almoſt 1 


imagine each Fixed Star to be a Sun with planets (more or fewer) ſurrounding it, as 
our Planets ſurround the Sun; and all ſuch Planets to be inhabited as well as the 
Earth: for the Fixed Stars are luminous and ſparkling ; which ſhews them to be of 
a fiery ſubſtance like our Sun: and if they are of the ſame nature, it is very probable 


they ſerve to a like uſe. | 
For inſtance, Jupiter is much larger, and Mercury much leſs. 


r The Author aſks pardon of Perſons of Education for inſerting theſe Notes, 
which not one of them can want : but they were thought neceſſary ta explain 


bis meaning to common Readers, 


Aa neither 


— 
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neither the greateſt nor the leaſt in that Syſtem. Vet ſo much 
does Nearneſs magnify objects; that Man who inhabits this 
Planet will always continue to call it the World; to conſider it 
Wo as ſuch; and himſelf as the only rational and moſt conſiderable 
| | = Animal, in the World; and the Sun, Moon, and Stars (which 
= appear ſo 7 as made and moving only for his uſe. 


/ 


11 | When I ſay Man, I mean the generality of Mankind : for 
Geography and Aſtronomy have taught others another lan- 
guage; who conſider our Globe but as one ſingle link in the 
extenſive chain, one ſmall wheel 1 in the immenſe machine of the 

— Univerſe : and Man its chief Inhabitant but as one Species among 

_ innumerable other Species of rational and intelligent creatures. 


This being Man's ſituation ; I would aſk him, who placed him 
on this Globe, and from whence he derives his being ? Will he 
ſay, from his Parents ? though the manner of it he can never 
explain, I will admit it: and they theirs from their Parents ; 
and ſo on: which preſuppoſes Parents ſtil] to exiſt to commu- 

nicate that Being, till it leads us up to ſome firſt Parents, who 
received theirs in another manner. From whom did they receive 
it? It could not be from themſelves ; they had not Being. 
It could not be from the Earth: Animals do not ſhoot up 
from thence ; nor hath it a power to produce any new Species : 
it muſt be from ſome other Cauſe : and that Cauſe muſt be ſome 
wiſe and intelligent Being, who could form an Animal of ſuch 
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an exquiſite frame; and endue it with power to propagate its 
Species. And as by the ſame reaſoning we muſt trace every 


Species of Animals and Vegetables on this Globe up to ſome 
Original, 
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Original, which: muſt. have received its exiſtence in another 
manner.; we muſt likewiſe conclude, that the ſame Wiſe Being, 
which created Man, created them alſo for the Ends to which 
they ſerve: and as this Globe ſerves for their Production, ſup- 


port, and habitation ; we muſt likewiſe conclude, that He who 


created them, created this Globe alſo: and if this Globe or one 
Planet, then every Globe and every Planet within our Syſtem, 


as alſo the Sun the center of it, which warms and invigorates 


the whole : and if our Syſtem, then every other Syſtem through- 
out the Univerſe. For it is impoſſible to conceive, that he who 


made one wheel in the Machine, with which all the reſt cor- 


reſpond, did not make the whole. 


By the whole I would in this place be underſtood to mean 


every Fixed Star, which is luminous, with its ſurrounding 
| Planets which are not ſo; which Fixed Star with its Planets 


taken together compole a Solar Syſtem by themſelves, ſeparate 


from the reſt ; but which perhaps correſpond with the reſt as a part 
to the whole. And I mean, not only every Fixed Star viſible 
from our Earth ; but, if teleſcopes were placed all round in the 
moſt remote of them, all new ones that might be diſcovered from 
_ thence; till the teleſcopes ſtill removed on in the ſame manner, 
pointing from the ſame center, ſhould look into a vacant ſpace where 
nothing further can be deſcried. This I will call our Univerſe; and 

ſuch vacant ſpace the end of our World: not the end of Nature: 


ſince beyond that ſpace may be many aſſemblages of bodies equally, 
or perhaps more numerous, wonderful and glorious. For though 


the material Globes are limited in number ; yet that number may 


be ſo great as to exceed our computation , and though they exiſt 
„„ | * 
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in ſome part of Spare, yet that ries is immenſe beyond oY 
5 imagination. It is indeed 1 and co- extenſrve with the 


and have their being. 


But not to carry our thoughts too far, and to loſe them in In- 
finity, I will call the Fixed Stars viſible to us, and to each 
other, with their attendant Planets, the Univerſe. When this 
Univerſe began, or when it will end, or whether every Solar 
Syſtem in it began together, or will end together, Gop only 
knows; that which muſt have had a beginning in time, may as 
well have begun at one time as another. It may be ſcarce ſix 
thouſand years old, or it may be ſixty millions : it may end 
_ to-morrow, or may -laſt for ever: for He who at his pleaſure 
created and preſerves it; can at his pleaſure preſerye it on or 
annihilate it ; or, without annihilating, can change and vary it 
at his pleaſure. He has made matter ſuſceptible of all forms 
he may be pleaſed to impreſs upon it ; and the ſame maſs dif- 
ferently diſpoſed may exhibit great variety of appearances and 
ſpecies of things. The ſame Star or ſame Planet may roll on in 
its uſual courſe; and yet the ſurface of it be ſo altered, as to oc- 
caſion a very memorable æra in that Part. If a Fixed Star is 
cruſted over, ſo as no longer to diſpenſe its light, all its Planets 
in that ſyſtem muſt ſhare the calamity : but that calamity reaches 
not to the other F ixed Stars. So if a particular Planet has its 
ſurface altered, it affects not the other Planets of that ſyſtem, 
but may be of great importance in the Planet where it happens : 
if all things on it are deſtroyed, ſuch an alteration with regard 
to thoſe who live on it, is equivalent to a total deſtruction of the ; 
| Uni- 


2 
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Univerſe; and when new inhabitants are placed there, ſuch 
renovation is equivalent to a new creation. That ſuch altera- 
tions may happen is certain, for all things are poſſible with Gop ; 
that they ſhould happen, is agreeable to his Wiſdom and Pro- 
vidence; that they have happened, is almoſt certain from Phæ- 
nomena viſible to us within our ſmall ſphere of obſervation. 
* Have not new Stars appeared, and old ones diſappeared ? 
+ Does not the face of our Sun vary? Þ Does not the furface of 
one Planet appear regular ? that of another broken and irregular, 
like the fragment of ſomething once more entire ? But more of 
this in another place. — 


Having thus far conſidered WHERE I am; let me now conſider 
WHAT I am. 


I am an animal ; and of that Species, which 1s ſuperior to all | 
others on this Globe. Every Animal on this Globe muſt have 
ſome eſſence or principle diſtin& from the Body, reſiding in it ; 
becauſe they are ſenſible of impreſſions made on the Body, and. 
are capable of making impreſſions on the Body, and of moving 
it; which the Body alone cannot do; for the Body is Matter, 
and Matter however varied in form is incapable of ſenſe and 
ſelf-motion : and a Clod of Earth, a Stone, a Chair, or a Table, 
4 feel and move, as well as a Horſe, a Dog, or a Man, if 


* Vide LowTHoR>'s 1 of the Philoſophical Tranſitions Vol. I. p. 247. 


+ Ibid. p. 274 to 279. 
+} Ibid. 382. Phaſis of Jupiter. 423 of Mars. 425 of Venus. Thoſe of the Eartb 
and Moon are viſible without a teleſcope, and we have maps of both. 
| theſe 
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theſe laſt had not ſome eſſence or principle —— or aſſociated 


to. their outward frame diſtinct from it. 


This 5 or principle I as Spirit, to diſtinguiſh it from. 
Matter; and the particular Spirit aſſociated to the Body of any 
Animal, the Soul of that Animal. How the Soul acts on the 
Body of an Animal, I know not ; that it does, I know from the 
effect. But all motions in the Body do not proceed from the 
Soul, which is only the cauſe of voluntary motion. The circu- 
lation of the blood and j Juices of the Body is owing to the ſame 
natural cauſes, as the circulation of the ſap in Vegetables is 


_ owing ; and as a Plant may be improved or impaired by a proper 
or improper manure, air, expoſure, or culture; ſo may the 
Body of an Animal. While the Body is kept in order, the Soul 


is eaſy; when it is not, the Soul is in pain; when the functions 
of the Body ceaſe, the Soul quits the aſſociation; but exiſts in a 
ſeparate ſtate, unleſs Gop pleaſes to annihilate it. For as every 
particle of the Body (however transformed) will remain after 
the ſeparation; ſo will the Soul alſo; for whatever hath once 
received a being from Gop, cannot ceaſe to be without his in- 


terpoſition. 


The dignity of every Animal on this Globe riſes according to 


the number and extent of the faculties of the Soul. It would be 


difficult to marſhal them all by this rule. But this Rule gives 
Man the precedence, and the dominion and government of the 
reſt. What becomes of the Souls of Brute Animals after a ſe- 


paration from their Bodies, imports not Man to know : but it is 


of the greateſt conſequence to him to conſider the nature of his 


On 


own Soul; and what hopes he can | form from thence of its 


future ſtate ; without which the little time * paſſes on this 


Globe 1 1s of * little conſequende. 


It is uſeleſs to > enquire whether the Soul of Man is firſt aſſo- 
ciated to the Body in the womb; or whether it reſides prin- 
cipally 'or altogether in the brain. Whatever the caſe be, in 
thoſe inſtances it reſembles the Soul of Brutes ; as it does in ſome 
others. It has the ſame affection for the Body, the ſame deſire 
to preſerve it, the ſame inclination to propagate its own ſpecies, 
and to mix in ſociety with them, and i is affected with the ſame 
paſſions of j Joy; 8 88 anger, and the like. 


But then theee is this great difference. It has more reaſon to 


curb and controul thoſe appetites and paſſions : before an ac- 
tion, to foreſee the conſequence; and after it, to reflect on it 
with pleaſure or remorſe: to compare paſt things with preſent, 

and preſent with future: little of which is to be obſerved in 
| Brutes, whoſe ideas ſeem confined to the preſent time and oc- 
caſion, and their capacities not to admit of much improvement. 


But the Soul of Man is capable of perpetual improvement. 
The little Knowledge he gains by reading, converſation, or con- 
templation, ſtill excites his Thirſt after more : and though he 
can make but ſmall Progreſs in his preſent State, his Ambition 
is boundleſs : he can know but little, and yet he wants to know 
all. He is confined to a point of time in this Life ; yet extends 


his Views backwards and forwards through Millions of ages, 


till he is loſt in Eternity. He is confined to ſome minute Part 
of 
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of this Globe; yet while his Feet hand on it, his Soul is tra- 
velling to every Globe, traverſing immenſe Spaces from World 
to World, till he at laſt is loſt in Infinity. He wants to be ac- 
quainted with Nature and with Gop, and dreads the thoughts of 


Annihilation. And can it be imagined that Gop will annihilate 
a Being in its own nature immortal, and which he hath indued 


with ſuch a Paſſion for Immortality ? or that he would amuſe 
and delude Man in vain with a ſublime Capacity and a laudable 
Ambition to contemplate him and his works, and never give him 


the opportunity of being gratified? Moſt unworthy notions of 


the Deity ! from whoſe Goodnefs alone, without other argument, 
I have reaſon to be convinced that my Soul is immortal. | 


Since then Gop hath given to Man an immortal Soul, with 
Faculties ſuperior to thoſe of other Animals on this Globe ; Man 
ought in gratitude to return a conſtant Tribute of Praiſe and 


23 to Gop who gave them. 


When I raiſe my thoughts from our own Globe, and con- 
template the general Frame of the Material World, and the 
Analogy of its Parts, I am firmly convinced that there are, not 
only in the Planets of our own Solar Syſtem, but in each of the 
numberleſs Planets throughout the Univerſe, many ſpecies of 
living creatures, with bodies formed and ſupported from the 


materials of their reſpective globes, which after propagating 


their Kind return again to the common maſs: reſembling 
terreſtrial animals in theſe particulars; though from difference 
of ſituation they muſt be very unlike them in bodily frame and 


conſtitution. I am perſuaded too, that there is on every Globe, as 


well 
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well as ours, ſome one Species. ſuperior to and ruling over the 
reſt, with a Mind capable of ſearching out Gop in his works, 
and adoring his providence and goodneſs. 


Hence I conclude ; that Praiſe and Thankſgiving are conti- 
nually aſcending to his Throne, not only from this Spot of ours, 
but at the ſame inſtant from every Quarter of the Univerſe : every 
Globe joining with the others, Man with many creatures to him 
unknown, and they with him, in one Chorus, in one Anthem, 
to one great Author of their being. It is a general Religion, a 
joint Communion, an Univerſal Church, which, though differ- 
ing throughout in Forms and Ceremonies, yet is a ſtranger to 
Sets and Diviſions ; entirely united in ſpirit, and directing 
their Hallelujahs to one Object in gratitude for their being and 
Preſervation. There is nothing can extend our Charity more than 
this thought; which lifts it from the Earth to the Skies; and 

| bids us look not only on all Men as our Neighbours ; but on all 
mortal intelligent Beings throughout the immenſe Space of the 
Univerſe: and bids us love them, not as our own ſpecies, but as our 
fellow- creatures, and as members of the ſame Church and Com- 
munion, united to us in the ſame ſpirit and bond of devotion. 


And as Gop has united all intelligent Creatures by the ſame 
Principles of Religion ; ſo has he in the ſame Principles of Mo- 
rality. It is a univerſal principle of Morality, to love one 
another, and therefore to hurt or deſtroy their own ſpecies is an 
enormous crime in every Globe of the Univerſe. Another uni- 
verſal principle of Morality is, to uſe the objects around them 
(which the Scripture calls Gop's Creatures ; and which in com- 
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mon ſpeech one may call the Furniture of their globe or habita- 


tion) to the ends for which they were deſigned ; and therefore 


the Abuſe of them is every where an immoral action. For the 
nature of Good and Evil conſiſts entirely in preſerving or con- 
founding that Order of Things which Gop hath eſtabliſhed, and 
which none but Gop himſelf can ſuperſede. | 

Though Gop hath eſtabliſhed a good Order which ought to: 
be preſerved by his creatures, yet it is certain, that for ſome. 
great and hidden ends of his Providence, he hath beſtowed on 
material intellectual Beings a Liberty of Action, which they may 
employ to confoknd that Order. Man does many immoral 


actions daily on this Globe: and it is moſt probable, that the 


Animals reſiding in many other Globes do the ſame. Since there 
fore Gop hath made them liable to ſin, we muſt conclude that 


out of his goodneſs he uſes many methods to recal them to a 


Senſe of their Duty, by ſigns and by wonders, by inſtruction 
and by correction; which may be called his moral Diſpenſa- 


tions, and which may be as various as the Globes themſelves, 


and which are carried on in each according to his good pleaſure. 
In ſome, the whole Colony may be deſtroyed, and another: 
ent; in others, the Face of the Globe. may be altered to pu- 
niſh the Inhabitants : for the Lord maketh a fruitful land barren 
for the fins of thoſe that dwell therein. And as the moral tranſ. 
actions in one Globe are diſtin& from thoſe of another; ſo nei- 


ther will any natural alteration on the ſurface of one at all 
affect the reſt : for however forms are there altered, the quantity 


of matter continues the ſame, and the Globe will roll on in its 


old 
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old courſe. And: we in fact obſerve a difference in the ſurface 
of the Planets of our own ſyſtem : The ſurface of the Moon 
| ſeems broken and irregular like that of her Principal the Earth, 
as if ſhe had ſympathized with her fate : whilſt the Belts of Ju- 
piter ſhew the Land and Sea to be regularly diſpoſed, as if he ſtill 
continued in his original ſtate, or after ſome changes were re- 
ſtored to it again : For as houſes are deſtroyed and rebuilt ; or the 
apartments or furniture altered; ſo may it be with theſe Globes: 
and that after ſome generations, the Species of men or other crea- 
tures may become extinct as well as private families: and when 
one colony is deſtroyed, another may be planted in their ſtead. 


And let not ſuch Changes be thought unnatural, or to dero- 
gate from the Perfection of Gop's Works. I will ſuppoſe (which 

perhaps may not be the caſe) that he created all the Globes of the 
Univerſe together ; and that they are ſo many wheels in that vaſt 
machine, which have a mutual connection and dependance, and 
will roll on together till the whole is deſtroyed, if ever it be his 
pleaſure to deſtroy it. But 1 ſee no reaſon, why the ſeveral Spe- 
| cies of material Beings on each Globe, the individuals of which 


are continually ariſing from it, and returning to it again, may 


not have their periods as well as the individuals r 


why they may not be again renewed, or others be ſubſtituted in 
their place: or why the whole Surface of a Globe may not un- 
dergo a change. Can the Potter mould the ſame maſs into va- 
riety of utenſils ? Can the Painter ſtrike the figures off his canvas, 
and place on it others of the ſame or of a different colour and 
ſhape? And cannot Gov at his pleaſure effect the like changes 
to anſwer the wiſe ends of his Providence ? Which changes are 
3 e 
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far from confounding « or deforming the general Syſtem of the 
Univerſe. 


\ 


There is a particular Diſpenſation of Providence to each 


Globe; to carry on the ends of which all alterations on it are 
regulated: and theſe alterations cannot in the courſe of nature 
in the leaſt affect other Globes. They are as much unknown 
there as the tranſactions of the inhabitants. Some few great 


ones only may perhaps be obſerved through a glaſs darkly from 


ſome neighbouring Planet, though the cauſe remain a ſecret. 


For inſtance ; when our own Globe was overflowed immediately 
before the creation of Apam, and again in the days of Noan,, 


- Aſtronomers in Mars, Venus, or the Moon, might - obſerve it 
darker, than either before or after thoſe Periods ; and perhaps 
they will hereafter obſerve it of a more ruddy complection at the. 


time of the general Conflagration ; and when a new Earth, 
like a Phenix, ſhall riſe out of its aſhes, will ſee it reſume its. 


former hue : though the ſpots of land and water, they were be- 


fore acquainted with, may 85 ſuch alterations have changed their 


ſituation. 


2 


Mens obſervations are very limited, both in time and ſpace = 


to their own age and the hiſtory of a few centuries before them ; 
to their own Globe, and that too an great part unknown; and 
becauſe they have never ſeen or read of ſuch great alterations, 


they are apt to conclude, that they never did, can, or will hap- 
pen. But a thing is no leſs poſſible, becauſe rare: and a thing 
we account rare may be very common in the general courſe of 


Nature; it is a rare for a perſon to be born or to die in a 


private 
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private family * perhaps it does not happen once in a year: in 


a great city it happens every day; in a great kingdom every 


hour, and in ſome part of the earth certainly every moment. 80 
a general Deluge or Conflagration, which may not happen in 


thouſands of years on our Globe, may be Events that happen 
every moment in ſome or other of the innumerable Groves: diſ- . 


perſed through the Univerſe. 


Again: Men ene the beauty, harmony, and relation of 


creatures on earth, and the regular and uniform production of 
each ſpecies of them, are too apt from thence to conclude, that 
every thing muſt for ever continue in the ſame courſe, and can 
in no other ; and that the order of the world, in the ſtate they 
find it, is the only perfect image of the Idea of Gov. But can it 
be dented, that he who created for his pleaſure, may for his plea- 
ſure alter or deſtroy ? ? And if he ſhould do ſo; that he may re- 
build ia the ſame or any other manner ? For though it would be 
blaſphemy to ſay, that the Works of Gop are not good, and 
wiſely conducted in every ſtate ; it would equally be ſo to ad- 
vance, that he is under a neceſſity to continue them in the ſame 


ſtate, and could not vary it; as if his Power were exhauſted ; 


or that, if he did vary it, it would be for the worſe ; as if the 
Riches of his Wiſdom were at an end. 


3 


Beſides, we ſee but a very ſmall part of the Scheme of Pro- 


; vidence : and thoſe Events, which appear to us ſo deſtructive on 


particular Globes, may contribute to the harmony of the Whole. 


Theſe ſtorms may be as neceſſary as the calm; and ſeen from a 


Fs PRO of view may afford as beautiful a proſpect: the moſt 
| uniform 
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uniform is not the moſt pleaſing ; it is that which is changing, 
and which affords the greateſt variety of objects. And whether 
theſe changes are effected by what we call Natural or by what 

we call Miraculous Means, they are equally the * of Gop, 
and ſerve Sn to * his Power. 


— gow 


If ſuch Don are poſſible (as no 'doubt they are) there are 
both Moral and Natural Reaſons to convince us, that they are 
every moment going on in ſome or other of the innumerable 
Globes * through the n. 


1. If God has placed on each Globe (as is more than probable) 
Material Beings endued with intelligence and free will; theſe. 

changes ſerve, either to proclaim his Power and awaken them to 

a ſenſe of their duty, or to execute his Juſtice by n. their 8 


crimes. 


2. We may be convinced of ſuch alterations from the appear- 
ance of our own Globe: which (beſides what we know from 
Hiſtory) are recorded in very viſible characters on its ſurface. 
Look on a Map of the Globe ; 1 how irregular 1 is the diſpoſition 


of Land and Water ! Look on many parts of the Globe itſelf ; 
how rugged are they with barren, broken, and miſ-ſhapen rocks, 
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and horrid precipices ! which are next to proofs, that the pre- 
ſent ſurface is but the fragment of ſomething once more entire. 
And the many marine foſſils, both natural and artificial, found i in 
Inland Places, are almoſt a Demonſtration ny were once co- 


vered with Sea. 


Nor 
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Nor is there occaſion for a Miracle to effect alterations of this 
kind; the natural inſtruments are always near at hand, and 
under the direction of the Almighty : and a general ſhock may 
by their means happen, as well as thoſe particular ones, which 
frequently (I had almoſt ſaid daily) happen in ſome part or 
other of the ſurface of our Globe. Have we not certain and 
recent accounts OY Cities * ſwallowed up? of Mountains + re- 
x | moved? 


„Lowrnonr's Abrdgement, Vol. II. from p. 400 to 423, with Accounts of Earth- 
quakes in 1692, in which all Sicily and Jamaica were ſhaken, and Catanea, Port 
Royal, &c. deſtroyed : of another at Lima in 1687, and another at Batavia in 1699. 
1 Between the 19th and 2oth of September 1 538, Monte Novo near Naples was 
thrown up by an Eruption of Fire. Its perpendicular height, amounting to 400 
fathom, and its circuit to above 3000 paces. (See AppisoN's and Missox's Tra- 
vels. )—On Saturday the 17th of February 1571, at fix in the evening, a piece of 
land of 20 or zo acres on a ſudden broke looſe from the neighbouring fields, and 
moved ſlowly on till Monday at noon, for about 400 paces, and- then formed Mark- 
ley Hill in Herefordſhire (fee Camden's Britannia and Annals of Q. Eliz.)—The al- 


ceerations on Mount Veſuvius are well. known : They are now ſearching the Ruins 


of Heraclea, which was ſwallowed up in its firſt eruption in the reign of TiTus 
VESsPASsTIANV. The Elder PI Ix v loft his life by venturing too near to obſerye it, His 
fate 1 is deſcribed by his Nephew in one of his Epiſtles to Tacitus (L. 6. Ep. 16. ) 
and the cataſtrophe of the Mountain. itſelf is beautifully lamented by MazxTiaL (L. 4. 
Epig. 24.) for what was before clothed with vines was then buried in aſhes. — The fate 
of the Iſle of Iſchia is the reverſe. Mr. ApD1son ſays, the ancient Poets call it Inarime, 
and lay Typhæus uncer it by reaſon: of its Eruptions of fire. There has been no 
Eruption for near 300 years: the laſt was very terrible, and deſtroyed a whole city, 
At preſent there are ſearce any. marks left of a ſubterraneous fire: for the Earth is cold, 
and over-run with graſs and ſhrubs where the rocks will ſuffer it.— The Via Appia 
and Via Flaminia (formerly the direct roads to Rome) are now in ſeveral places loſt 
in ſteep aſcents and deep fens and valleys, chat are inacceſſible. Missox on this 

occaſion 
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moved ? of others ſinking and leaving Lakes in their room? and 
of new Iſlands raiſed in the Sea“? and chiefly by force of ſub- 
terraneous Fires ? And can thoſe Fires want a ſupply, when there 
is an Ether (which is the natural Fire, and which, when by 


certain agitations it is viſible to us, we call Fire) perpetually 


pervading every Globe in the Univerſe ? How readily it will 
kindle certain ſubſtances in the air is evident from the Meteors 
ſeen there; as well as from (What we call) electrical Experi- 


ments. How quick and inſtantaneous its motion, how violent 


and irreſiſtable its force, appears from the natural Lightning as 


well as from that artificial Lightning which is raiſed and con- 
ducted by thoſe experiments. That there is a continual Flux of 
Ether through our Globe appears more than probable by the 
Pointing of the Needle ; and + by the Variation of the Needle 


it appears too, that that Flux of Ether is continually varying; 
and what a Change in our Globe ſuch a Variation may in the 


end produce, the Author of Nature only knows. The Ether 


occaſion (Let. 21. V. 1.) makes a general Reflection on the Alterations Time makes 


on the Surlace of the Earth. He ſays, Tis very certain, that by winds, rains, great 
floods, earthquakes, and other accidents, plains are ſwelled to hills, and hills ſunk 
The Land gains from the Sea in ſome places, and loſes in others. The 
Sea furniſhes the Land with lakes, and the Land renders it Iſlands. Rivers dry, and 


change their courſe. Mountains become level, and the oe of the Globe is in 


perpetual variation. 


* LowTHORP continued by Eamzs and Max TIR, V. VI. p. 203. An Iſland raiſed 


by ſubterraneous fire near Tercera in 1720. 
+ LowTnore, V. II. p. 610. In the year 1 580, the Needle pointed at London | 


xx” 150 to the Eaſt of the North Pole: in 2080 4 to the Weſt of it: and now about 17% 
agitated 


3 
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agitated by the Sun and other great Luminaries (as by a glaſs 


globe in electrical experiments) with its genial warmth and 
light cheriſhes and invigorates every Planet in the Univerſe : 


but if it ſhould be quickened in its motion, or differently d1- 


| rected by him who regulates its every atom, it may prove fatal 
where it was before beneficial: it may blaſt and deſtroy all ſpecies 


of creatures on our Globe; and Vulcanos may break out in every 
quarter, as dreadful as Ætna or Veſuvius, and end in a general 


conflagration. 


If an opinion of ſuch changes is agreeable. to Reaſon and Na- 
ture (as I am moſt firmly convinced that it is) it is alſo confirmed 
by the voice of Scripture, as I will ſhew more fully in its place. 
And men cannot too often dwell on this ſubject ; becauſe the 

more they think of it, the Nw notions they will have of Gop 


and gn | 


1. This opinion baniſhes that abſurd one of Neceſſity and 
Fate, to which ſome would ſubject the Power of the Almighty : 


conceiving thoſe words to ſignify ſomething real ; whereas they 


are mere words without ſignification; not applicable to. any 


thing exiſting in Nature, but to what exiſts only in poetical 


Fiction: or if they mean any thing, they mean only this; that 
all things muſt always have been, and muſt always be, as they 
are at preſent; for no better reaſon but becauſe they are ſo at 
preſent : which is blaſphemouſly ſetting bounds to the Powe: 
and Wiſdom of Gop; and allowing him leſs liberty of counſel 


and action than man, who can plan out and execute his work in 


— 


: different ways, and alter it at his pleaſure. 
8 1 
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2. Tt-baniſhes another unworthy notion of Gop ; that he is 


only the Soul of the material World, which is his Body ; ; and 


that he can no more change the Form of it, than we can that 
of our Body; or divert the ordinary courſe of its Parts, than we 


can the courſe of the blood in our veins. What is this but to 
ſuppoſe that Matter is eternal and infinite, or that Gop himſelf 
is not ſo. It is hard to believe that Matter is eternal, becauſe it 
exiſts only in particular parts of ſpace : and that very fact proves 
it is not infinite; nor would Gop be fo, if he exiſted only where 


there i is Matter. But the truth is; Matter is comprehended 1 in 
ſome part of Space only: but Space is infinite as Gop: in whom 
all things live and move and have their being. And the abſurd 


notion of Goy's being only the Soul of the World would leave 


him leſs power over it, than man has over his own body; which 
he has the natural power to deſtroy, and ſeparate from the foul; 


| which may exiſt after ſuch ſeparation. And ſhalt we ſuppoſe, 


that Gop wants power to deſtroy the material World ; or that 
he would the leſs exiſt if there was not an atom of it left? 


3. This opinion baniſhes that of the Epicureans, which denies 
a Providence, or that Gop intermeddles in the affairs of the 


World. An opinion equally impious and unphiloſophical. Im- 
pious, as it ſuppoſes Gop either not to be the Author ef Nature; 
or that like an unkind parent he abandons his offspring. Un- 
philoſophical, as it ſuppoſes Motion without a Cauſe.—lIt like- 
wiſe banithes an opinion of DzsCARTES® : that at the creation 
GoD impreſſed on Matter a certain * of Motion, Which 


3 Revart Deans Principiorum Philoſophiz Lars ſeeunds C, 36. 


unrenewed 
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unrenewed has continued ever ſince, and will ever continue, with- 


out increaſe or diminution; and bein g diverted into different chan- 
nels ſerves all the purpoſes of the Univerſe. If this aſcribes the 
Beginning of motion to Gop, yet it gives no good reaſon for the 
Continuance of it: For as Matter is inanimate, and cannot move 
itſelf, its natural ſtate is Reſt. And as there muſt be fome living 
Power to begin its motion, that Power muſt ſtill continue acting 
to continue it; and if it ceafed acting one moment, the motion 


itſelf would ceaſe : Whence I conclude, that the Deity has every 


moment from the creation of the Univerſe been acting with equal 
vigour in its Preſervation ; and if he ceaſed ſo to do, the World 
itſelf would ceaſe. ' For a perpetual Motion muſt proceed from a 
perpetual Cauſe. Top} . 
„ VF * 
4. This Opinion is of uſe, not only to extirpate falſe and un- 
worthy notions of the Deity; but alſo to improve our ideas of his 
Power, Wiſdom, and Juſtice. How glorious does he appear! 


when we conſider him, not only rolling on every Globe in its 


courſe, but at the ſame time regulating all that paſſes in any of 
them" and though they are innumerable, and each ſtocked with 
innumerable variety of creatures ; yet that he is intimately pre- 
ſent in all, and directs the moſt minute tranſaction! that the 
hairs in each are numbered, and that not a Sparrow falls to the 
ground in any of them without his knowledge and appointment ! 
What an inconceivable variety of new ſcenes, equally beautiful 
and harmonious, muſt be continually ariſing in his preſence, 
when at his pleaſure he changes the face of theſe Globes, and 


cauſes them, like the Adder, to put off their old dreſs, and appear 


in freſh vigour and beauty! How awful and how amiable does he 
1 0 2 appear, 
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appear, when we conſider him, making theſe changes in Nature 
ſubſervient to moral purpoſes, and employing them as the inſtru- 


ments of temporal Rewards and Puniſhments to thoſe claſſes of 
rational Beings that inhabit each globe! At the ſame inſtant 


that he acts in ſome as a tremendous Judge, he acts in others as 
an indulgent Parent. In ſome only alarming, in others correcting ; 
in ſome deſtroying, in others re- building; in ſome changing only 
individuals, in others entire ſpecies; and exalting the rational 
Creatures of each globe from a material to a ſpiritual, from a 
mortal to an immortal ſtate; transforming them into Angels; and 
from thoſe ſeminaries perpetually increaſing the Hoſt of Heaven. 


5. This qpinion not only promotes Natural Religion ;. but alſo 
confirms the authority of Scripture, in which the ſame things 
are revealed. Are not we there told of a new Heaven and a new 
Earth? That the Heavens ſhall wax old as doth a Garment, 
and as a Veſture ſhall they be changed; though the Lord is the 
ſame, and his years ſhall not fail? Have we not there the 
hiſtory of ſome changes on our own Globe by the Creation and 


the Deluge? And have we not the prediction of a future change 
by a general Conflagration? In which points Reaſon and rip 


ture mutually confirm each other. 


Such Meditations are worthy of rational Creatures ; ; Who are 
led by them from their reſpective Planets to viſit thoſe parts of 


Nature which lie beyond their view. Though the viſible parts of 1 it 


ſufficiently declare God's Glory, and are that page of the huge Vo- 
lume which he has laid open for their conſtant peruſal and reflec- 


tion : and their own Planet is the particular paſſage in that page, 
which 
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which merits their more immediate attention. They may range 
in ſpeculation to every Globe in the Univerſe; but their own 
Globe is the only ſcene of their actions; and by what they do 
there they are to approve themſelves to their Creator; who has 
left them free to act, but given them rules to act by, which he 
has made known to them by Reaſon. Theſe Rules are either 
general, and concern all the Univerſe ; or local, which concern 
only particular Planets. To love Gop, and adore him ; to love 
their own Species, and aſſiſt them; to uſe other Creatures to the 
ends for which they were given, and not abuſe them ; are of the 
firſt ſort of Rules, which Gop has preſcribed to all rational ma- 
terial Beings throughout the Univerſe; and are eternal Founda- 
tions of Religion and Morality. But the particular form and 
manner in which theſe Actions are to be performed in each 
Globe, muſt be as various as the nature and ſituations of the 
Globes themſelves, as the rational Creatures that inhabit them, 
and the Objects with which ſuch Creatures are ſurrounded. Theſe 
external modes of Religion and Morality which are practiſed in 
any particular Globe cannot be known in the reſt, but are the 
peculiar concern of that Globe only. And the only way to judge 
of their propriety is, to conſider, if they are agreeable to reaſon, 
if they are adapted to the nature of things on that Globe, and 
if they tend to promote the great ends abovementioned. If they 
do not, they can neither be pleaſing to Gop, nor derive their 


Original from him. 


Let us now conſider the Laws of Religion and Morality, which 
concern the preſent ſtate of our own Planet, and the preſent 


race of Mankind. I Lan the preſent race! for tney no more 
5 concern 
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concern any colony of Creatures that may have dwelt on this 


Globe before us, or any other that may ſucceed us, than they 
concern the Inhabitants of Jupiter; or * other Planet what- 
ſoever. | 


It hath pleaſed Gop to place Man on this Globe, to contem- 
plate his Works, and by fuch contemplation to aſcend to him as 
the firſt Cauſe. Amongſt all Gop's Works it is moſt incumbent 
on him to ſcrutinize himſelf, and the Globe which he inhabits ; 
to learn what he is himſelf, and in what part of the Creation he 
is ſtationed ; and from a knowledge of his own Nature and Situ- 
ation to arrive at the knowledge of his duty, both as a Citizen 
of the Univerſe in general, and as an Inhabitant of this Globe 
in particular. | 


— 


As a Citizen of the Univerſe, he has a duty in common with 
all rational Beings howſoever diſperſed throughout the whole, 
ariſing from their relation to God; by which all are bound in 
their ſeveral ſpheres to return their tribute of thanks and adora- 
tion to the Author of their Being. This is man's religious 


duty. 


As an Inhabitant of this Globe, he has a duty peculiar to him- 
ſelf (as all other rational - Beings within their reſpective Globes 
have) ariſing from his relation to the other Creatures on the face 
of it; the right treatment of which is his moral duty. And this 
he may learn from a due conſideration of the Nature which Gop 
hath beſtowed on them, of the order in which he hath placed 
His and of the ends for which he intended them; and if he 
confound 


2 
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confound neither their nature, their order, or their uſe, his 


Actions are good; if he does, they are criminal. Becauſe Gon 
hath given him an Underſtanding to comprehend the nature of 
things, 'a freedom of Will to chuſe what he will do, and a 
freedom of Action to do what he chuſes. And the better to 


guard his Actions, Gop has given him Reaſon (or a power of ex- 
erciſing his Underſtanding) to examine and compare things, the 


better to judge of their qualities and relations, and of the conſe- 
quences of his own actions with regard to them, and to himſelf. 


And if a man employs his Reaſon before he acts, he will ſeldom 


err in his moral duty; for the nature of things, the moſt com- 


mon and neceſſary to be known, is generally very obvious and 


plain. But if he acts before he employs his Reaſon; if the Ac- 
tion is right, he will have no merit; if it is wrong, he will judge 


of it when it is too late, and his Conſcience will condemn . 


for Reaſon, which ſhould always be our guide before we act, 
will always in ſpite of us be our Judge after the action, either to 
dee or applaud. 


Why then is a ſo little guided by Reaſon ; ; that tho 7 
generality do not think before they act; and of thoſe that do, 
many act againſt their Judgment: that even the very beſt do 
many things amiſs; and that there is not one without faults ? 


The reaſon 1s, that it hath pleaſed Gop (for wiſe purpoſes to us 


at preſent unknown) to implant in man affections and appe- 


tites, which, as they ſtir him up to action, often conduct him 


to wrong objects, or withdraw him from thoſe which are right; 


the firſt of which he purſues for the obtaining of ſome preſent 
advantage either of pleaſure or profit; and avoids the laſt for 
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the Kepigg ſome preſent inconvenience either of uneaſineſs or 
loſs; and both with ſuch eagerneſs, that often he does not con- 
ſult his reaſon before he acts; and when he does, he often judges 
wrong by not eſtimating things according to their real value : all 
which makes him commit actions, which on more mature con- 


ſideration! he would avoid. ' 

Such being Man's frame and conſtitution, it is no wonder that 
he is liable to error. And for the truth both of the cauſe and 
of the effect we may appeal, in the firſt place to what paſſes 
within every man's Conſcience ; in the next to what paſſes in the 
world within our own knowledge and experience; and laſtly to 
the Hiſtory of all paſt ages, which is chiefly filled with the vices 
and follies of mankind. When we hear of men, inſtead of 
worſhiping the Gop of Heaven and Earth, worſhiping Heaven 
and Earth as Gods; inſtead of bending the knee to the Gop who 
made them, falling down to Gods that they made ; inſtead of 
loving and aſſiſting their own ſpecies, injuring and deſtroying 
them; inſtead of uſing other creatures for the purpoſes intended, 
abuſing them to gratify their own paſſions and appetites ; we 
are tempted almoſt to doubt if man himſelf is a rational 


Creature. 


Since then Gop has given to Man a weak Underſtanding and 
ſtrong Paſſions, which he is naturally inclined to follow, if left 
to himſelf; can we ſuppoſe Gop would leave him to himſelf to 
ſink into ſo miſerable a ſtate, and ſuffer the higher faculties of 
his Soul, which are ſo capable of improvement, to languiſh and 


be uſeleſs ? Is it not more rational to believe, that he would 
furniſn 


4 


— 


. 
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Furniſh kim with ſome means, to enlighten his Underſtanding, 
fortify his Reaſon, incline his Will, and moderate his Paſſions, 


that he may live in greater happineſs and dignity as well on this 
globe, as in any future ſtate for which he may be deſigned ? And 


what means more eaſy and natural can we imagine, than that 
Gop, who forms the Soul, and turns it as it pleaſeth his Wiſ- 


dom, ſhould inſpire ſome particular perſons with ſuperior talents 


to be Guides to the reſt of mankind ; who by laying many things 
open to their view may enlighten their underſtanding ; by pro- 
poſing rational rules of acting may inſtruct the ignorant; and 


by ſhewing the reaſons and motives of ſo acting, may raiſe the 


attention and work on the inclination of men to purfue them ? 


But how is mankind to know theſe Guides, who for theſe great 


ends may be ſo qualified and commiſſioned by Cop? I think 
there can be no better way to diſtinguiſh them than by their 


Characters, their Doctrine, and by the Circumſtances attending - 
the promulgation of it. 1. They muſt be wiſe and juſt men; 
who have only the glory of Gor and welfare of mankind in 
| view; without any proſpect of worldly power, pleaſure, or 


profit to themſelves. 2. Their Doctrine ought to be agreeable 
to Reaſon, ſince that is the only ſtandard given by Gop to Man 


do jadge of it by. It ought to be general, and extend to all the 


race of mankind who at prefent inhabit this globe. It ought 
to acquaint them with the Being and Attributes of Gop: and 
that he is the Author and Preſerver of all things. It ought 
alſo to acquaint man with his own Nature, his Original, and his 
End; and what relation he bears to Gop, to his own ſpecies, and 
to other creatures, and to point out to him . n method 
D * . of 
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of performing his duty to each. 3. The manner of promulging 

their doctrine ſhould be ſuch, as to make it taken notice of at 

firſt; and to continue the memory of it on this globe, as long as 
"hs race of Apa continue on it. „ 
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Let us in the next place conſider, what Doctrines now in the 
world anſwer theſe characteriſtics : and which of ' thoſe that 
claim the Direction of Mankind ads to be P I. F 
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_ I throw out of the caſe the- Heathen Poets and; Phitoſophets« = 

5 the firſt involved their ſentiments in fable and fiction, which the 

generality of mankind adopted into a Syſtem of Idolatry. And 

though the laſt did not believe thoſe abſurdities with the vulgar, 

and have left behind them many admirable precepts of morality; 
; yet they had very imperfect notions of the Deity; very abſurd 

ones of the Origin of man; and very doubtful ones of any future: 

State: and though they write on thoſe topicks, they do it to pro- 

poſe rather than to eſtabliſh their opinions; for none of n ſet: 

% univerſal Guides. 


If we take a view of the Religions now prevailing in the world 5 
we ſhall find the greateſt part of the Globe ſtill clouded with Ido- 
latry: which from the earlieſt ages down to the preſent remains: 
a Monument of the Ignorance, Weakneſs, and Superſtition of: 
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The chm Religions, that profeſs the knowledge of. one 
only true Gop, are the Jewiſh, the Chriſtian, and the Mahome- | 
tan, I wall ſpeak of the laſt firſt: becauſe barely to mention the- 

character 
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= character of the Avwthor, wit ſome few of its tenets, wilt ew it 

not to have the characteriſtics of a true Religion. The Author 
was an'Impoſtor, who uſed many frauds to deceive his Followers ; 
and by thoſe means advanced himſelf to worldly power and gran- 


deur. The Method he propoſes to propagate his Religion is by 


the ſword, not by perſuaſion ; by conqueſt, not. by conviction. 
The Rewards he- promiſes in a future ſtate are ſeriſual;' ſuch as 
rational men would contemn in this life; and which the Soul 
diveſted from the Body cannot enjoy in another. Add to this; 
that the Pilgrimage to Mecca renders it a Local Religion, and im- 
poſſible to become univerſal: for if that, which is enjoined to all, 
can be performed only by a few, it is a vain command, and lays 
no eee on 8 7 - | 
| y 

The Jewiſh Reltighn is the ſtock on which Chriſtianity is 
grafted, after lopping off the ſuperfluous branches: therefore it 
is of equal importance to à Chriſtian as a Jew, that it ſhould 
be of divine original. It is contained in the Writings of Moſes, 
the oldeſt now extant ;* and which mult therefore ſtand on their 
own authority and credibility. We muſt therefore (as I ſaid 
before) conſider their nn; the Writings themſelves, and their 


Promulgation: 


Mosxs was educated in the Court of PRARAOEH; and was in- 
ſtructed in the wiſdom of the Egyptians, a learned and powerful 
nation in that early age; and from whence learning ſpread itſelf 
into other countries. But he choſe rather to ſuffer affliction with 
the people of Gop, than to paſs for the Son of PHaraon's Daugh- 
ter; and was miraculouſly called by Gop to deliver his country- 55 
8 | Dd 2 as | « men 
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men from flavery, and to conduct them to the 

through the wilderneſs ;. where for forty years he rr | 
| felf a moſt wiſe Legiſlator, a. moſt tit Judge, * a _ 
_ ſhining OI of piety and virtue. 


His Writings are phitoſophical, hiſtorical, pophiatical RY 
political, and. religious. And let us appeal to Reaſon, if they 
carry not with them the internal Marks of a Divine Original. 


In the Philoſophical part he deſcribes the Creation of the Uni- 
verſe; the Formation of the ſurface of. our. Globe; and. the Ori- 
ginal of man and all other creatures on it. 


Ie ſets out mA ſaying, © In the Ae Gon created the 
Heavens and the Earth. A very ſhort but ſublime ſentence! 
of few words ; but which expreſs and imply as much good ſenſe 
and ſound philoſophy, as could be contained in as many volumes. 

It aſſerts, what none but the Fool ever denied in his heart, that 
there is a Gop: without beginning; ſelf-exiſtent from eternity. 
That all. other beings had a beginning; and derived their 

exiſtence from him: That he created them, or cauſed them to- 

exiſt out of nothing; not out of a pre-exiſting chaos, which is 

a very chimerical notion; whether we ſuppoſe it eternal, or to 

have been created before the world. For if we ſuppoſe ſuch a 
chaos eternal ; it is as abſurd and a more gloomy idea than that 

of an eternal world. And can we ſuppoſe ſuch a uſeleſs piece of 

lumber to lie by from eternity, till it pleaſed Gon to employ it in 
the creation? Or can we ſuppoſe, that Go, like a common 
mechanic, wants materials e before-hand to begin his 

6 work? 
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ork'? And it is as unworthy of the Deity to ſuppoſe, that Gop 
firſt created a chaos, and out of that a world. For can we con- 


|  ceive, that in the original production of the world he would 


frame it imperfect, in order to render it more perfect afterwards; 
and perform that at two operations, which he could perform at 
one? How much more agreeable to the Divine Majeſty and 
Perfection is the ſenſe of the words, Gop created the Heavens 
„% and the Earth!“ Plainly implying, not only our Globe, but 
every Globe in the Univerſe; and that all Nature, with every 
being comprehended in it, ſtarted at once at the word or nod of 
the Almighty into a beautiful order and harmony, to declare his 
Glory, and demonſtrate his Power and Wiſdom. 


4 After this 3 Re noble ue of the Creation of the 
Univerſe, he confines his diſcourſe to this little Globe, the peculiar. 
province of Man. And what he ſays of it ſeems to me, not to relate 
m the original formation of it, but to ſome great alteration of 
its ſurface, immediately preceding the donation of it to the pre- 
ſent race of Mankind. It may have undergone many revolutions 
and viciſſitudes before that time: for Gop, out of the ſame maſs 
of matter, can produce variety of effects, equally wonderful and 
glorious, But what it hath been before its preſent ſtate, or what 
it may be after it, Gop, who alone is able to. vary the landſcape, 
alone knows; and it is vain for Man to conjecture. It is of more 
| importance for him to know, how this habitation was prepared 
for him; how he was placed in it; and by what tenure he holds 
it: which particulars are diſtinctly related by Mos gs. 


Whoever: 
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Whoever maturely and impartially conſiders the force of his 
expreſſions. relating to our Globe, I ſhould imagine, would concur 
with me in opinion, that they cannot relate to the original Crea- | 
tion of it. He ſays, that “the Earth was without Form.” He 
cannot mean, that it was not a Globe; or that it was not a Pla- 
net in that part of our ſolar ſyſtem in which it is ranged at pre- 


ſent. Nor can he mean (for the reaſons I have before given) that 


this, or any other Globe, at the Creation of the Univerſe, came 
rude and imperfect from the hands of the Creator. He muft 
mean that the form of its ſurface was altered ; that it was without 
the form it had, either at the Creation, or-at the time imme- 
diately preceding that ſtate of it which he is deſcribing ; that 
the beauty and harmony of its parts were deſtroyed, and its for- 

mer figures melted and diſſolved, like wax; in order to receive 

a new ſtamp and impreſſion from the Almighty. And his next 

expreſſion ſeems to confirm this interpretation ; for he ſays, the 
„Earth was void.” That is, it had no creature upon i. it 
was void of every thing that ever lived, or moved, or grew, on 
land or in the water: they were all confounded and deſtroyed. 
And ſeveral of the following expreſſions point out to us the natu- 

ral means, employed by Gop to effect this great change. It 
ſeems to have been brought about by a general Deluge; more 
laſting and more fatal than that which followed, in the days of 
Noau. For it is ſaid, that darkneſs was upon the deep that 
the Spirit of Gop moved on the waters, which were after wards 
gathered- into one place, to let the dry land appear. From all 


which it is evident, that the whole ſurface of the Globe was co. 


vered with water mixed and polluted with earth. Nor is it won- 
derful, 


* x e 
| " 
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derfol, that darkneſs ſhould be on the deep, when the Spirit of 
So moved on the waters. That i is, when the Almighty Power 
put them in a violent agitation, and thoroughly mixed them 
with every thing in the caverns and on the face of the earth. 


For when the whole Globe was covered with water, mixed with 


earth, and impregnated, heated, and fermenting, with all ſorts 
of animal, vegetable, and mineral ſubſtances, the Sun muſt raiſe 
a vapour, ſo copious, thick, and groſs, as would make him in- 
viſible to creatures upon Earth, had there been any then upon it; 
who, being deprived of the Sun and Stars, the index of their time, 
could not have diſtinguiſhed any Part of the . hours 
from another. 


But when it plonſo Gop to abate this agitation and ferment, 
the groſſer particles of the vapour naturally fell back to the Earth. 
And then it was, that Gop ſaid, ** Let there be light, and there 
was light:“ that is, the Sun ſhone again on our globe, and 


might give a ſenſation of light to animals (ſoon to be placed 


there) by impelling the-Ether on the eye: And the Earth, by its 

rotation on its axis, again ſeparated the Light from the Darkneſs, 
and Day from Night: and the Evening and the Morning were 
diſtinguiſhable by the ſetting and riſing of the Sun. For we are 
not to imagine, that light in general was then created: and that 
it did not exiſt before that period. Light hath ever been: and is 
(with reverence let me ſpeak it) a Property of the Deity. The 


Scripture tells us, Gop is Light: he dwelleth in light: he deck- 


eth himſelf with light as with a garment: in him is no dark- 


neſs: the darkneſs and light tc to him are both alike. Thus our 
7 gre at, 
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great, ſublime, and philoſophical Poet, Cs himſelf to * 
Light, ſays, 


ri Before the Sun, 
OM Before the Heavens thou wert.“ 


And, endeavouring to convey to our weak underſtanding forme 
idea, _—_ . of its n, he calls it, | 


Of the eternal a Beam: 
Bright Effluence of bright Eflence increate v 


After the groſſer parts of this thick vapour had fallen back on 
the Globe, the lighter watery particles remained ſuſpended in the 
air; which divided them from the waters on the face of the Globe: 
and which Mosss, to comply with the vulgar phraſe and Pre- 
benſion, calls the Firmament and the Heaven. | 


When the agitation of the 3 ceaſed; the waters under the 
heavens, that is, on the ſurface of the Globe, would naturally 
ſubſide, or be gathered together, or run into ſuch cavities as 
Gor had provided for them; and the dry land muſt of courſe 
appear; and by ſo thorough a mixture of manure of all ſorts. 

muſt be very well prepared to nouriſh. all kinds of vegetables, the 
graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit-tree yung fruit; 
which Gon was then "Oe to plant upon it. 


* MizTon, Par. Loft, Book IH. 
When 
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en the air grew clear and ſerene, the Sun, the Moon, and 
the Stars became viſible ; which Moszs places in the Firmament 
of the Heaven to make himſelf intelligible. to the vulgar, who 
call every thing Heaven that appears in the air over their heads, 

and cannot diſtinguiſh the diſtance of the clouds from the hea- 

venly Bodies, nor of one celeſtial Globe from another. He does 


but juſt mention the Stars (which compoſe ſo vaſt a part of the 


Univerſe) becauſe it was foreign and unneceſſary to his ſubject. 
And he mentions the Sun and Moon, only as they have a relation 
to our globe, and not to the reſt of our planetary ſyſtem. He 

ſpeaks of them according to the conceptions of the vulgar : he 

calls the Moon a Light as well as the Sun; the laſt the greater 

to rule the day, and the other to rule the night ; and to be for 

ſigns, for ſeaſons, for days, and years; that is, to diſtinguiſh to 

us the neceſſary diviſions and memorials of our time. 
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Afterwards, when both water and air were ſettled, and clear, 

| and fit to receive their inhabitants; then Gov created every thing 

living and moving, which the waters brought forth i in abundance 

according to their kind ; and every feathered fow] according to 
his kind, 


- Laſtly, when the Earth was become firm, and was clad with 

| vegetables; Gop made all ſorts of terreſtrial. animals, to whom 
he gave them for food: and laſt of all the nobleſt of them all, 
Man, to whom he gave dominion over all the reſt. 


Thus, 1 1 6 the Heavens and the Earth were niſhed, 
c and all the hoſt of them :** that i is, all creatures in the air, the 


„ 


fs TY Vaters, 
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waters, and the earth: and to this performance he aſſigns ſix 


days. This account of the work, and of its duration, if applied 


to ſuch an alteration of the ſurface of our Globe only, may (from 


the firſt appearance of the light) bear even a literal interpretation. 
But if it be applied to the creation of the Univerſe in the manner 
there deſcribed, it is contrary to reaſon and to fact, and 1 | 


from the Wiſdom and Dignity of the Creator. 


For ir repreſents 008. 8 ſix os to produce and 
form all things; which, it is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, were 
perfected in an inſtant by his Will. It repreſents the Frame of 


the World in ſeveral particulars different from what it really is: 


for it ſuppoſes, with the Vulgar, our little Planet (without men- 

tioning the others) to be the principal part of the Creation; and 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars (all indifcriminately mentioned as 
Luminaries), as ſubſervient to that alone. It mentions the crea- 
tion of Light, which (as I ſaid before) muſt have been from Eter- 


nity. It mentions Waters above the Firmament ; which, as welt 


as the Firmament, are no where to be found ; unlefs you under- 


' ſtand the Waters to be the clouds or exhalations; and the Fir- 
mament the air that ſupports them. It repreſents the ſux days 


Work as divided into very unequal and unnatural taſks or por- 
tions. On the firſt day was created Heaven ; and Earth ſhape- 
leſs, void, and dark; and Light. On the ſecond, the Firma- 
ment; dividing the Waters beneath it from thoſe above. On the 


third, the Sea, Land, and Vegetables. On the fourth, the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars. On the fifth, Fiſh and Fowl. On the- 


ſixth, all terreſtrial Animals, and Man. 
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Such an Interpretation can never be adopted ; and, though 
that which 1 have before given may perhaps be new, it appears 
to me the moſt rational. It makes Mosxs ſpeak a language, intel- 

ligible at the ſame time, both to the Vulgar, and to the Philoſo- 
| pher, Whereas a literal interpretation is full of abſurdities ; and 
| whoever puts ſuch a conſtruction on any part of Scripture, does 
not ſupport, but undermines its authority; and contributes to 
make Infidels, and not Believers. And ſince men have now clearer = 
conceptions of the ſtructure of the Univerſe ; ſince the Ptolemaic 
Syſtem has given place to the Copernican, and fiction to reality ; 
it is right to employ the lights, which Gop has afforded them, to 


illuſtrate his works; and they are more capable now to explain 


te Moſaical account of the Creation, ſb I were in darket 


and more ignorant * 1 3 


In the laſt place, Moszs gives an account of the original of 
the preſent race of mankind, whom he derives from one Pair 
only; and in the deſcription of their formation, nature, ſtate, 
and ſituation, he ſhadows truth under allegory and fiction, to 
make it the more agreeable. He ſays, Gop formed Man in his 
own image, after his own likeneſs ; out of the duſt of the ground; 
and breathed into his noſtrils the breath of life. The meaning 
is, that he created him with a ſpiritual and immortal foul, but 
with a material and earthly body. He ſays, God made Woman 
out of his rib; meaning by ſuch a repreſentation to inſpire mu- 
tual and cordial affection between them, as being of one nature, 
and to inculcate the depẽndance of the Woman on the Man. He 
ſays, Gop put them into Eden, i. e. placed them in a ſtate of 


happineſs; till the Woman (the weaker in underſtanding) was 
8 tempted 
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tempted by the Serpent, i. e. her own vicious lie eint to eat 
the forbidden fruit, i. e. to commit ſin, and to tempt the man to 
0 do the ſame; for which they were turned out of Paradiſe, i. e. 

loſt their happineſs with their innocence : for innocent they 
were, and muſt have been at the inſtarit of their creation, not 
| having had time to commit ſin ; and conſequently muſt have been 
as happy, as a clear conſcience, and the health and vigour both 
of body and mind, which Gop then beſtowed on them, could 


make them. And how they were driven out of this Paradiſe by 


Un, let every guilty man's conſcience inform him. 


E How natural and juſt! is ſuch an allegorical interpretation ! But 
to imagine the account to be a literal hiſtory 1 is, I think, inconſiſ- 


tent with reaſon, and any true or pure conception of the Deity. | 
To conceive that Gop-formed man mechanically from the duſt, 
and breathed in his face; that he took a rib from the Man when 
aſleep to form the Woman; that he planted a particular Garden 
for them to reſide in, excluſive of the reſt of the Globe, which was 

to remain uninhabited; : that in the Garden there was one Tree 
whoſe fruit could give knowledge, and another whoſe fruit could 
give life; that the Serpent ſpoke to the Woman; that the eating 
of one fruit could make man ſinful and mortal, or of another 
immortal; that Gop made coats for them; that he drove them 

out of the Garden; and that he placed Cherubim with flaming 

ſwords to guard the tree of life; are ſuch opinions as ſeem to me 


to require no confutation. 


As Man at his creation muſt have been placed on ſome one 
particular ſpot of this Globe; and could only have the ſponta- 
| Tn neous 
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neous product of it for his nutriment ; Gop placed him in a cli- 


mate where he made to grow out of the ground every tree plea- 


ſant to the ſight, and good for meats. This place was a real 


Eden or Garden; and the firſt pair alone, ſtrangers to ſin and 


ſhame, a while enjoyed a perfect Paradiſe. Mosxs deſcribes the 


ſituation of this place by the names of rivers and countries known 


in his time; which deſcription leads many to imagine it to have 
been near Babylon; and the four Rivers to be the Tigris and Eu- 
Phrates before they unite, and the two branches into which they 
| divide before they fall into the Perſian Gulf. And certainly there 
is no properer place to be found on the preſent ſurface of the 
Globe; the country being fruitful, and near the center of the 
great continent of Aſia, Africa, and e 285 


Guo have ſuppoſed that, before N __ flood, there was a re- 


gular diſpoſition of land and water on the ſurface of this Globe : : 


but that the ſhell of it, being broken by that event, preſents us 
with the ſeveral irregularities now to be obſerved in the map of 
of it. I cannot ſubſeribe to that opinion; which is ſcarce recon- 
cilable to the account of Moss; who mentions mountains be- 
fore the flood, and the ſame ſituation of rivers before and ſince: 
and ſays, the dove returned to the ark with a leaf plucked from 
an olive; which ſhews that the waters, though deep, were ſtill, 
and could not occaſion ſuch a change. I imagine, it is owing to 
earlier cauſes, and perhaps not to one, but to many; and I con- 


ceive the great deluge immediately before the creation of ADam, 
when the Spirit of Gop moved on the waters, to have had a 


principal ſhare in it. 


3s 
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It is next to be conſidered, if it is poſſible and probable that 
the globe could be peopled from one Pair. For if it could, it 
ſeems a noble deſign of Providence to abate the pride and ambi- 
tion, and to promote the charity and benevolence of men, by 
_ affording them this ſubject of reflection, that, however diſtant 
. others may be in condition or ſituation, however different in 
4 cuſtom or complexion, they are ſtill their brethren, and derived 
from one common maſs. And when man came freſh (as I may 
ſay) out of the mint, in perfe& vigour of body and mind, with- 
i 8 out diſeaſes derived from his parents or contracted by intem- 
perance, and living on the fruits of the earth, no wonder that 
he lived longer than men do now, and begat ſons and daughters 


{tural cauſes concurring with the deſigns of Providence for the 
more ſpeedy peopling of the Globe: and whoever computes the 
numbers that might deſcend from one Pair and their Poſterity, 
in the ſpace of above ſixteen centuries* between the Creation and 
the Deluge, I believe will find, that the Globe muſt have been better 
peopled at the time of the Deluge, than it has been at any time 

ſince. And as individuals attaining to fuch ages muſt have a de- 
gree of knowledge and experience beyond our comprehenſion, 
and by the help of one language might maintain a moſt extenſive 
correſpondence ; all arts and ſciences, as well as commerce and 
navigation, muſt have been carried to great perfection: nor 
could Noan, when ſix hundred years old, want {kill to build the 
great floating veſſel which ſaved the remnant of mankind. 


| 5 *The Biſhop of Mzavx (in his Diſcourſe ſur I Hiſtoire Univerſelle) makes it 
| 1656.— Mr. WarsTox (in his Chronological Tables differing from other writers) 
only. 1307. „„ | 5 | . 
The 
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to the great age which Mosxs aſcribes to him. Thus we ſee naa 


Log 
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The dimenſions of the Ark, as given by Moses, are eſteemed 
one proof of the divine authority of his writings ; ſince a veſlel of 
that form and capacity is found, by the examination of the beſt 
Mathematicians, not only to be well contrived, but of an ample - 
ſize, to hold Noan and his family, each ſpecies of birds, quadru- 
peds, and creeping things, with proviſions for their ſubſiſtence 1 5 
for a longer time than the waters covered the earth. But to col- — 
lect each ſpecies together, and to cauſe them to enter into the 
Ark, are things that exceed human power, and require the inter- 
| poſition of Providence. So likewiſe, though I can conceive 
there may be water enough in the clouds, the ocean, and the 
great deep, to cover the Globe; yet I cannot conceive how it 
E could be raiſed out of the ocean and the deep above the mounn· 
tains, without a like interpoſition of Providence. It is certain 
that Gop can, though he ſeldom does, act out of the common 
courſe of nature: whenever he does, it is for great and wiſe 
ends, and in affairs of general concern. Now what more mo- 
mentous occaſion can we imagine on our globe than the deſtruc- 
tion of mankind for their wickedneſs, all to a few perſons, who, 
and their poſterity, were warned by ſo terrible an event to be 
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more virtuous, and to revere Gop's power and juſtice. 


After the Flood, Man was permitted to feed on Animals; and 

| hyxury and intemperance, as well as divine appointment, might 
have ſome ſhare in abridging the term of his life. And as Provi- 
dence was viſible in the long lives of the poſterity of Apam, for 
the more ſpeedy peopling of the Globe; it is no leſs viſible in the 
ſhorter lives of the poſterity of N that it might not be over- 
peopled. In the former period, for for the firſt eight or nine hun- 

| | axed 
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dred years, there were e births without burials; whereas 
in our age — firſt do but little exceed the * | TT 


Another inſtance of Providence Mosks W is the confuſion | 
of Tongues : which, though miraculous, 1s not more ſo than the 
beſtowing the uſe of language on man immediately on his crea- 
tion. This difference of language compelled mankind to divide 
into clans, and to ſettle in different places; and by diſperſing 
them naturally contributed to the peopling of the earth. 570 

As Mosss derives Man and all terreſtrial animals from the Ark, 
it is found difficult to account how ſome of them arrived from 

mount Ararat to the places where they have been ſince found. 
How came the people into America which Col untzvs found 
there? or, ſeveral ſpecies of animals not to be met with in our 
hemiſphere? How came into iſlands venomous and fierce crea- 
tures, which men would rather avoid than convey to ſuch 
abodes? or, how came the Negroes to differ ſo much in com- 
plexion from other men, if deſcended from the ſame parents? 
Theſe queſtions are beſt anſwered by others. Does not North 
America join to our continent? Is it a longer voyage from ſome 
part of the African coaſt to Braſil, than it is from London to the 
Mediterranean? Were not the coaſts of Aſia early peopled and 1 
are not the inhabitants of them to be ſuppoſed to be ſoon ac- 
quainted with the art of navigation? What do we know of their 
hiſtory? Are we informed of all the voyages they have made? 
or, can we aſſert, that none have been made from Aſia or Africa 

to America, from the Flood to the days of Coll uus? Can we 
ſay there has been no alteration in the ſurface of the Globe in ſo 
Jong 
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long” a ſpace. of time, by ſubterrancous eruptions and . acci- 
dents? and that many iſlands have not been broken by them 


from the continent? Does not the climate vary men's com- 
plexions? Was a fair man ever known a native of Guinea ? or 
a negro of the Polar circle? Let me aſk too ſome other queſ— 
tions. Was there a Deluge, or was there not! ? And if there was, 
was it total? If there was not a Deluge, or if it was not total, 
how come marine foſſils to be found in inland parts all over the 
globe*? And if there was a total deluge, how could any ter- 
reſtrial animals eſcape, but 3 ſome ſuch means as Mosxs 


deſk TIS. 


* 


| 80 NO the Philoſophy of Moszs. I ſhall now conſider 
him as an Hiſtorian ; the firſt, and the only one, who gives any 
Account of | above twenty-five centuries, which paſſed from Apa 
to his own time. In this account he comprehends the Creation 
{or rather the renovation of the face of our Globe) and the De- 
tuge; two moſt memorable events, and moſt neceſſary to be 
known to the preſent race of mankind. He gives but few par- 
ticulars of what paſſed in above ſixteen centuries between the 
Creation and the Deluge ; but informs us in general that that es⸗ 
lamity was brought on the Antediluvians for their wickedneſs. 
Nor was it at all neceſſary to be minute in relating the affairs of a 
race of men long ſince extin& ; and whoſe memorial (but for his 
Oe? muſt have periſhed with them. He has ſet forth a 2 act 


"I Kei of Phil. Tran. Vol. IV. Part ii. p. 20, by Joves, it is ſaid C: bade 
and the teeth and bones of marine animals occur almoſt every where, and in all coun- 


tues; "08 have been ſewn. to be all remains of the n Deluge. 
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gree from Apan to NoAnñ, with that plainneſs and ſimplicity, as 
well as perſpicuity and preciſion, as gives great credit to his 
hiſtory ; and leaves little or no room to doubt of its veracity. 
The ſame may be ſaid of ſeveral pedigrees, which he-derives from 
N OAH to ABRAHAM, the Father of the Faithful, and to ſeveral. a 


others, who were founders of nei ighboug 8 nations. 


Nor is it to be wondered at, that Moszs ſhould have clear in- 
formation of the earlieſt ages, when we conſider the long life of 
man before the Flood. Noan (if F miſtake not): was contempo- 
. with Sxrn and with ABBAHAM; and _ inform ABRA-, 
had heard from the ſon of ADAM 8 . Creation; 
events too intereſting for ABRAHAM not to tranſmit to his poſte- 


rity, or for Mosxs not to learn from his great anceſtor ; for Anza, 


HAM was great grandfather to LRVI, as Lzvi was to Moss. 


As Moses is the moſt ancient wr1 er, his hiſtory can receive no. 
Z confirmation from the concurrent teſtimony of authors near his. 
own time ; -yet it is much confirmed by the traditions. which have 
prevailed amongſt moſt ancient nations, concerning a chaes, out of 
hich the Earth was formed, and a general Deſüge; which poets 
have confounded, and oblonres, with many fables of their own 


inv ention. 


But the ſtrongeſt evidence of the truth of the hiſtory of Mosss 
are the people of the Jews themſelves, who, when it was -pub- 
| liſhed, muſt know almoſt every circumſtance of it that related to 


their own nation ; who werd eye · witneſſes to what paſſed in 
Egypt 


5 
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Egypt and the Wilderneſs; who were in fact ſettled under his 


inſtitutions in the land of Canaan, where they were found in after- 
ages governed by them; who, before ChnIsr, were . puniſhed by 


God for forſaking of them; and who ſince have been puniſhed 


by man for adhering to them; and who, in the midſt of perſecu- 
tion, do ſtill firmly adhere to them, above gooo years after their 
publication, as if God intended they ſhould always remain a liy- 
ing evidence of the truth of his word delivered to the world by 


this his firſt great We in which n. 1 ſhall now conſi- 


der him, 


| By Prophets L would be underſtood to mean perſons choſen 
and inſpired by Gop to publiſh his decrees to mankind ; to mani- 
feſt his wiſgom by their precepts, his power by their miracles, 


and his e 7 their 3 | 


* 


The predikions to be found in the 1 of Mosxs are what 


1 meant by the prophetical part of them; and are ſuch as were 


made known by Gop to him, or to others who lived before him, 
and concern either mankind in general, or the Jews in par- 


ticular. 8 ds 
* - @ 


Ihe firſt Prediction, that concerns mankind in general, is con- 
tained in the allegorical account of the fall, viz. that the feed of 
the ſerpent ſhould bruiſe the heel of the woman, and her ſeed the 
ſerpent's head. As all the allegory is full of important truths, 


we cannot ſuppoſe this part to be without its meaning. I take 
the meaning to be, that though the race of Apam will always be 
purſued, attacked, and diſturbed, 988 the e temptations of their own. 


"F123 1 | vicious 
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vicious inclinations to commit ſin, yet Gop will. raiſe up among 
them Prophets, who ſhall furniſh them with divine means to 
vanquiſh ſuch temptations. And therefore the learned, with 
juſtice, principally apply this prediction to. CRIST, whom his 
followers allow to be a prophet, * more than a * ſent 
into "hy world to ee mankind. | e HP 
Another Prediction of general concern to man is God's mit 
to AbnanARV, confirmed to Isaac and. Jacos, that in their ſced: 


all the nations of the earth ſhall be bleſſed. This Prediction con- 


firms the former, and at the ſame time informs them where to 5 
4 look for their Prophets, and that ſalvatior is only to be expected 
from Iſrael, but not from any Prophet before the time of David ; 
becauſe Go honoured him with a promiſe, that the great Pro- 
phet and King of Mankind ſhould deſcend from him. From this: 


quarter the Jews have always expected their Meſſiah, in whom 
all nations were to be bleſſed, according to Gop's promiſe to their 
forefather ABxanamy; and ſuch a one they {till expect; though 
the followers of Cunts r aſſert, that the prophecy was completed 
by his appearance on earth, and that he is that promiſed Re- 


deemer, as we eto prove in its roper place. 
. . iP as. . 


42 ſhall take notice but of 1 two prediftions in the writings of 
Mosxs relating to the Jews i in Particular: 


The firſt is Gop's promiſe 1 to ABRAHAM, that he would give the 
land of Canaan to his poſterity, and make of them there a 
mighty nation. This was above 450 years * before Mosks con- 


- * Both tha Biſhop of Mans and Wulsrox ks it about 470. 


ducted 
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ducted them to-the borders of that land, which they took poſſe 


ſion of ſoon after his death; and grew up there under the con- 
duct of their judges, till they arrived at Very great power in the, 


_ of Davio and SoLoMoN. 4. _ 2 


The nk the promiſe of neee bleſſings to them, whilſt 


they worſhiped the true Gop, and kept his Commandments; and 


of temporal judgments, whenever they fell to idolatry ; a Pro- 
phecy verified by the whole ſeries of their hiſtory for 0. 


ou from Moss to Cunrsr. 


| ah to the noi oed of the writings of NMoszs, it 18 ſet forth in 
the Decalogue; which teaches us to acknowledge One only true 


Gop, to revere his name, and to adore him ; to honour all men, 
to injure no-man, in perſon or in property, either by deed, word, 

or thought; a ſet of precepts ſo-ſhort, that all may remember ; 
To clear, that none can- miſtake ; ſo:excellent, that all muſt ap- 


prove; worthy to be written by the finger of Gop, and engraven 


on the Heart of man; and which muſt remain an immutable law: 
as n as he inhabits this. + ee = os 


The political Sr of the writings of TS the 10 


for the civil government of the Jews, which are a never-failing 


Proof of the wiſdom of the legiſlator. In all nations the princi- 
pal duties of morality have been- guarded-with penalties to puniſh: 
the breach of them. Theſe penalties are well adapted by. the 


 MoſaicaF law to the nature of the- offence. To-inſtance firſt in 


* Both the Biſhop and Wars rox make it above 1490. 
of 1 the 
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_ the offences againſt the Decalogue: : idolatry, blaſphemy, 5. 8 
: | bath-breaking, ſtriking or curling of parents, murder, and adul- 7. 
« tery, are puniſhed with Death. Theft with five-fold Retribution. 
Fulſe evidence with he Payment of the full damage it might oc- 
Caſion. Inferior hurts to the perſong with Retaliation : : an eye for 
| | an eye, and a tooth for a tooth : and if done to a bond ſervant, 
SR to be recompenced with Freedom. The treſpaſſer on lands was to 
make Reſtitution out of the beſt product of his own. Unnatural: 
pollutions are capitally puniſhed. Inceſtuous are Prohibited. 
Marriages with ſtrangers are prohibited for fear of Idolatry. 
Children accuſed of vice by their parents to the magiſtrate were 
4 to ſuffer Degth. If a oed Virgin was known in the city, 
both ſhe = the man were to die: If in the field, the man oniyx. 
If the v irgin was not betrothed, the man was to pay a ranſom to 
her parents, and to take her and never to put her away. The 
Hebrew ſervant after ſix years was to be free. They were to riſe 
up to the hoary head. Not to vex the ſtranger. To help the 
fatherleſs and widow. To keep and ſteſtore things loſt or ſtrayed 
to the owner. To eaſe the aſs of their enemy ſinking under his 
burthen. To leave the gleanings of their harveſt and vineyard 
to the poor; to open the hand wide to him. Not to oppreſs the 
hired ſervant ; but to pay him before the going down of the ſun. 
Not to lend upon uſury or pledge. Not to remove the neigh- 
bour's la ane -mark. Not to keep a great and a ſmall, but one juſt 
weight and meaſure. Judges were not to take a gift to blind 
them; nor to wreſt their judgment in the cauſe of the poor or of 
the mighty : were to have the matter proved by two or more 
witneſſes : And in corporal puniſhments were not to order above 
forty ſtripes.— And to crown all, every one was to love his neigh- 
bour 


£5 
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7 bour as himſelf. Theſe; with many other of the Laws of Moszs 
(too numerous to be here inſerted), compoſe a more excellent 
fyſtem of human policy than any that either before or ſince hath. 
appeared in the world; and the good effects them were mani- 

feſt through many ages by experience: for the Jews (exceꝑt du- 
ring their captivity) lived under them from the time of Moss to 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem; a much longer period. than the 
Spartans continued under the Laws of LYCURGUS. 


 *# 


In the religious part of the Moſaical writings is to be found a 
general Hiſtory of Religion from Apa: to Moss; and the ge- 
neral ſcheme of Providence for the preſerving the knowledge and 
worſhip of the true Gop on earth, as long as the Viterity of . 
ADAM ſhall remain upon it: ſhewing how. by man's natural de- 
pravity it was gradually contracted, and confined to the ſeed of 
ABRAHAM ; and foretelling that from them. it ſhould at laſt be 


ſpread over the face of the earth. 
From ADam to: Non man was guided by his own reaſon, 
Joined to ſuch traditions as he received from Apam concerning 
Gop and the Creation; which e too weak a defence againſt 
C His own, vicious: inclinations. 76 Bo 39 


Though the terrors of the Deluge were added to the =" 
motives to a. good life, yet they all proved inſufficient? and 
Noan was · ſcarce dead; before a ſecond Deluge of impiety ſpread: 

itſelf amongſt men; which made the Almighty chuſe ABRAHAM, . 
and ſet a carnal ſeal on him and his poſterity, as perſons deſigned 


by him, to preſerve. the honour. of his name and worſhip, and to 
7 ; puniſh - 
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puniſh the idolatry of other nations: which was become very ge- 
neral, when the Children of IsnAHL left Egypt; and ſuch is the 
force of cuſtom on vulgar minds, that even they were ſeduced, 
and prevailed on Aaron to conſent to making the golden calf in 
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the wilderneſs. 8 1 


The better to ſecure man againſt this infatuation, and to pre- 
ſerve Natural Religion pure and undefiled, it now pleaſed Gop to 
aſſiſt his reaſon by a written Law, delivered to Mosks, to remain 
to all generations: written by Gop on tables of ſtone, and de- 
livered by Moses with the moſt awful and tremendous ſigns of | 

„ divine Power in the ſight of all the people; to be kept (as it de- 
ſerved) in the Ark of the Covenant, in the moſt ſacred place of 
the Tabernacle and T emple, between the Cherubims, and ho- 
noured with viſible marks of the divine preſence and protection. 
To worſhip God, is a part of natural Religion enjoined by this 
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Law; but as men cannot join in pſſÞlic worſhip without obſerv- 
ing ſome outward form, it is neceſſary to eſtabliſh ſome form for 
the uſe of the people. The form eſtabliſhed by Moszs was full 
of pomp and ceremony : intended partly that the people might | 
not think it meaner than the worſhip of the idolatrous nations 
® rodhd about them, but principMy to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 
nationz, For there was ſcarce a ceremony or obſervance but 
what N. ordained to perpetuate the memory of ſome ſignal 
mercy or deliverance, which they had received either in Egypt 
or the Wilderneſs ; and which perhaps was to be a type to man- 
kind of Fre greater mercy - or deliverance to come. But theſe 
ceremonies, conſidered 1n themſelves alone, were vain; were bur- 

| thenſome 
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thenſome in the performance: ſome were temporary, others 
were local, as the coming annually to the tabernacle or temple 
to worſhip; which ceremonies, though neceſſary to keep the 


Jews united among themſelves, and a diſtinct people from others 
for a time, are abſolutely incompatible with a Religion that muſt 
be general to all mankind. And Moss himſelf declares it a form, 
that is to give place to a better; where he ſays, «A Prophet 


*+ ſhall the Loxp. raiſe up unto you, like unto me, from among 
« you, even of thy brethren ; unto him ſhall ye hearken. And Gop 
will put his words in his mouth, and he ſhall ſpeak all that he 
197 commands him: and whoſoever will not hearken to the words, 
5 * which he hall ſpeak 1 in Gop' s Name, Gop will require it of him.” 


. Such are the 1 of Mae hich. not only bear in 


_ themſelves the marks of a divine Original : but are proved to be 


ſo by the Miracles attending the promulgation ; and hy the ac- 


compliſhment of many Prophecies contained in them; which are 


a irons alfurance that the oh will be accompliſhed, 


When Moss was W . God, his commiſſion was atteſted 
by fire in the buſh unconſumed, and by a voice from Heaven ; 
and a rod was delivered to him as the enſign of his power, by 


which he performed moſt amazing wonders in Egypt, the Red 
Sea, and the Wilderneſs. And when the Commandments were 
delivered to him on Mount Sinai, there were thunders and light- 
nings, and the ſound of the trumpet excceding loud; and all the 


people was afraid: and when they ſtood round the nether part 


of the mount, it was all on {moke, becauſe the Lord tame down 


ypon. it in fire; and all the mount trembled exceedingly, And 
| G g when 
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when the ſound of the trumpet blew long, and waxed louder and 
louder, Moss paſs, and the Lonp anfwered him by voice. ö 


Though all theſe things are very onde fel, yet are they in- 


conteſtible. There is ſcarce a miracle wrought by the hand of 


Moss without a million of witneſſes. All Egypt ſaw and felt 
thoſe performed there; as did all the congregation of Iſrael thoſe 
in the Wilderneſs. If the people had not ſeen them, Moss could 
never have related them to that very people, as things which 
they had ſeen: and if the people aſſembled had ſeen them, they 
could not afterwards deny them. He daily reminds them of theſe 
miracles; appeals to them as facts, which they had ſeen, and 
could not deny, and which were worthy to be had in remem- 


brance. As ſuch they are beautifully deſcribed by the ſacred 


and have been 89825 celebrated n all _ 


Another . ie the Gene Original of the OPER of Mosxs 
1s the accompliſhment of the prophecies contained. in them. By 
that we are to judge if the Lonp hath ſpoken it; for he declareth 


by Moszs, that if a Prophet ſpeak in his Name, and the thing 


come not to. paſs, the Prophet hath ſpoken preſumptuouſly. 


1 have before taken notice, that the Prophecies of Moss re- 
lating to the ſettlement of the Children of IsRAzL in Canaan, 


and to their happineſs or miſery as they were obedient or — 
dient to o the 85 have been nn 


There remains ; behind the great and ;mportznt Prophecy con- 


oY wu Mrssran; of the feed of the woman, who is to bruiſe : 


the 
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1 ſerpent's head; of the "OY of ABRAHAM, in whom all na- 
tions are to be bleſſed ; like unto Moss, whom they are to hear ; 
who is to ſpeak to them all that Gop commands; and to whoſe 
words if they do not hearken, Gov will require it of them. Let 
us then conſider, if ſuch a Prophet has yet appeared; and if he 
= no how far the ends of his miſſion have been I” 


' The author, who added the laſt chapter of Deuteronomy to 
the writings of Moss, which gives an account of his death and 
character, ſays, * that there aroſe not a Prophet ſince in ISRAEL. 
like unto him, whom the Lonxp knew face to face; in all the 
* miracles and wonders which he ſent him to do in the land of 

Egypt; and in all that mighty hand, and all that great fear, 
„which he wrought in the ſight of all ISRAEL.“ This is ſup- 
poſed to be added by Ezaa after the return from the Captivity : 
before the time of Ezra, SamveL, DAV, ELija, ELISHA, and 
almoſt all the Prophets whoſe writings are contained in the Bible, 
had appeared. Conſequently none of them could be the Mxs- 
SIAH : and far from claiming the character, thoſe ſacred writers, 
as well as Moss, foretell his coming. From the time of MaLA- 
ent after the Captivity there appeared no Prophet till Joan the 
Baptift ; who expreſſly declares he was not that Prophet, and 
not worthy to unlooſe the latchet of his ſhoe ; but that he was 
near at hand ; meaning Jzsvs of Nazareth, the — perſon who 
ever till that time 2 the title. | 


Let us firſt examine what external circumſtances there are to 
ſupport this claim; and then, whether it is 9 by his life 


and doctrine. 5 | 
G g 2 | „ 
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But before I enter on this ſubject, let me premiſe once for all, 
that I underſtand every thing ſaid in Scripture” concerning JESUS | 
Cumsr to. relate to this Globe only. That Gov: has ordained. 
him the Gnide, the Prophet, the Judge, the Prince, the Saviour, 
and the Redeemer of the Race of Apam only: that as, man he 
ſuffered only for men, and. on earth for ſins only committed on 
earth: that Gop hath united him to himſelf in a peculiar manner 
for thoſe purpoſes; as he may have done other intelligent Beings 
in other planets for ſimilar ends. That the Son of DRHV has not, 
nor ever will have, more authority there, than they- have or can. 
have here. And we may as well expect a Saviour or Prophet 
from Mercury or Jupiter, as they one from hence. 


This is, and ought always to be thought, che genuine inter- 
pretation of Scripture :. and we ſhould not draw any other con- 
cluſions from any general expreſſions found there: for to make it 
contradict Nature is to deſtroy its authority; and to cauſe that, 
which rightly e is moſt rational, to be * abſurd and 


incredible. 


That there was ſuch a perſon as Ixsus of Nazareth can no more 
be doubted, than that there was ſuch a prince as AUGUSTUS CAESAR, 
in whoſe reign he was born. His life is. proved. by the writings 
of his own diſciples, who were eye-witneſles to the particulars of 
it, which they have related; by the concurrent teſtimony of other 
authors, both Jewiſh and Pagan ; by the admiſſion and confeſſion 
of even the-moſt inveterate enemies to Chriſtianity ; and by the 


number of Chriſtians, who have ever ſince gry this Reli- 
n. 
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gion, which could not have been at firſt and eſtabliſhed: 
without ſome real author of it. 


The life of frees was not (like that of Moss) written by him- 
ſelf, but by others. The four Evangeliſts are his biographers; 
and there are the ſtrongeſt reaſons to convince us of the truth of 

their relation; and that it is come down to us without any mate- 
rial alterations. 3 | pf 


1. Two of the Evangeliſts were his Diſciples and Apoſtles, 
and eye-witneſſes of the facts they relate. A third was a compa- 
nion of St. PETER, who was fo : and the fourth of St. Paul, who 
had been miraculouſly converted and inſtructed. Their accounts, 
though publiſhed in diſtant places and different periods of time, 
all agree in the principal facts: and yet evidently appear not to 
be copied from each other, becauſe each in ſome inftances ſupply 
circumſtances omitted. by the reſt. The writings of the other 
Apoſtles in the New Teſtament bear witneſs of their truth; as 
cotemporary Jewiſh and Pagan authors do to the truth of thoſe 
facts, which in their nature are of public notoriety, and which 
could not eſcape their notice, if true. The Apoſtles, while on 
Earth, ſpent their whole lives in convincing the reſt of mankind. 
of the truth of it. They diſperſed themſelves over great part of 
the Globe to propagate the ſtory ; in which, how diſtantly ſoever 
diſperſed, they all continue to agree. They told it in languages: 
they had never learned: they confirmed it by miracles, which: 
none elſe could perform; and though moſt of them, men of mean 
fortune and education, courageouſly aſſerted the truth of it before 
the Rulers of the Earth; and voluntarily expoſed. themſelves tos 

. poriceutican 
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| perſecution and to death to ſupport the credit of it. Is it poſſible 


to conceive that men generally ſo illiterate and low ſhould invent 
ſuch a ſtory, and be at ſuch labour and pains, and perſiſt ſo ob- 
ſtinately to impoſe it on mankind, without any view of worldly 
advantage to themſelves, but even to their own deſtruction? or 
that whole armies of Martyrs in or near their times, who had 
recent evidence of what. had paſſed, ſhould feal it with their 
blood ? | 


2. As the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles were careful to preſerve the 
memory of the life and actions of their Loxp and Masrs in their 


writings ; their followers were no leſs careful to preſerve thoſe 
writings. As ſoon as the Goſpels were publiſhed, they carried 
copies of them to the Churches then eſtabliſhed.; where the per- 
ſons converted by the Apoſtles found them to agree with the tra- 
ditions before delivered to them. Such copies were kept with 
great care: and in what diſtant and different parts ſoever they 


have been ſince found, they have been found to agree with each 


other, and with the quotations made frem them by the fathers 
and other ancient writers of the church. And whatever little 
variations may have crept in by the error of tranſeribers or ad 
lators, or have been attempted by the blind zeal of late ages, no 
writing of antiquity is come down purer to us than the Goſpel, 
nor has any ſo many proofs of being genuine and authentic. 


This being premiſed, let us examine whether the character of 


| Ton as ſet „eren in the Goſpel, anfwers to that of the youu 
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The Mxzzras was to be of the Houſe of Davip : Jzsvs, in the 


| gms ſet forth by St. Mar THA w and St. * derived from 


that * and his houſe. 


The Mans Was IP bern If, a Virgin: Jz ESUS is eli: to: 


have been ſo, This is a miracle; that is, an event out of the 
common courſe of Nature. Nor are miracles to be wondered at 
on ſo important and ſolemn an occaſion: and that it pleaſed 
Soy to point out to mankind their Head and their Guide by pe- 
culiar marks of diſtinction to notify his arrival amongſt them. 


Many other prophecies there are concerning the Mxssfak, 


which the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles (who were beſt acquainted 
with them) ſay were fulfilled in Jesvs., Such was his very name: 
the place of his birth : the maſſacre of the children in Bethle- 
hem: his return out of Egypt: his reſidence at Nazareth : the 
preaching of Joux in the Wilderneſs : his leaving Nazareth 
to dwell at Capernaum : his riding into Jeruſalem on an aſs with 


her fole: the caſting out thoſe who bought and ſold in the 


temple : his being ſold for thirty pieces of filver, which bought 


the potters field: the parting of his garment, and caſting, lots on 


his veſture : his being crucified between thieves, and numbered 
with tranſgreſſors: the giving him gall to eat and vinegar to 


drink: the not breaking his bones: the piercing his ſide: and 


his r not ſeeing corruption in the grave. 


Pot 


And Soo wad pleaſed ſtill 3 to declare his ap- 


pearance on earth by miracles. An Angel foretold it to the Vir- 


gin: Angels notified it to * de (i. e. meteor) 
conducted 
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conducted the Wiſe Men to the place of it : Voices from Heaven 
proclaimed him the Son of Gop and a Prophet, at his baptiſm, 
at his transfiguration, and at his appearance to St. Paul: Un- 
natural darkneſs covered the earth at his Death: A great 
Earthquake rent the veil of the Temple: He faſted forty days: 
He walked on the Sea: Was transfigured before ſome of his Dif- 
ciples: Was ſeen by them and five hundred others at once after 
his Death: Viſibly aſcended from earth, and diſappeared from 
amongſt men: And afterwards appeared in a viſion to St. PAuL 
going to Damaſcus: And laſt of all to St. Jonx in the Ifle of 
Patmos. | 


7D 


— 


If any farther proof is required that nn was the MxssiAu, 
we may appeal to his Character, his 3 his Miracles, his Pro- 


phecies, and his Doctrine. | Gy 


1. He was himſelf a pattern of thoſe virtues which he recom- 
mends to his followers; and the only perſon of the race of Aba 
free from ſin. His ſuperior worth drew on him hatred, malice, 
and perſecution; to which he made no other return than patience 
and forgiveneſs, And when he could have called for legions of 
Angels to his aid, he yielded himſelf up to the moſt cruel indig- 
nities and torments, and prayed for his enemies at his death. He 
was, as the Prophet deſcribes him, a Man of Sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief. He was deſpiſed, and we eſteemed him not. 
: He was oppreſſed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his 
mouth. He was brought as a lamb to the ſlaughter ; and, as a 
ſheep before her ſhearers, was dumb. He did no violence, neither 
was any deceit in his mouth. Yet it pleaſed the Lonp to bruiſe 


333 BG him, 
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Fr and to put him to grief, when he made his ſoul an a | 
for ſin : he was wounded for our tranſgreſſions, he was bruiſed for 
our iniquities ; the chaſtiſement of our peace was upon him, and 
by his ſtripes we are healed. Thus it pleaſed Gop, in the won- 
derful diſpenſations of his Providence (having before prepared 
men by a very general notion of expiation of ſins by ſacrifice), in 
this inſtance to make the only man that ever was without ſin to 
atone for the ſins of mankind. | 


2. His life was one continued ſcene of laudable and benevolent 
actions. He went about doing good, and inſtructing men how 
to behave in this life ſo as to be happy in the next; that Life of 
Immortality, which he brought to light through his Goſpel. 


3. Many were the miracles he performed to prove the truth of 
his miſſion and doctrine, and which proved him to be more than 
man, with powers exceeding human. He ſhewed a power of 
creation, by multiplying the Loaves and Fiſhes ; of altering the 
qualities of bodies, by changing the Water into Wine; of changing 
their ſpecific gravity by walking on the Sea; over the vegetable 
part of the Globe, by blaſting the Fig tree; over the watery 
tribe, by the wonderful draught of Fiſhes and by taking of the 

Piſh with the Tribute- money; over terreſtrial Animals, by the 
. Swine running headlong into the Sea; over his own Mind, by 
. reſiſting all occaſion and temptation of Sin; over his own Body, 
by faſting forty days; by his Transfiguration, by his Reſurrec- 
tion, and by his Aſcenſion; over the Minds of others, by curing 

of Lunatics, and by caſting out Devils, or (as I imagine) curing 

of - thoſe. who were furiouſly mad; over their an. by curing 

H h all 


* 
* 
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all manner of Diſeaſes ; the Leper, the Woman with the bloody 
f Iſſue; the Deaf, the Dumb, the Lame, and the Blind; ; and by 
raiſing Lazarvs and others from the Dead. — And how were theſe 
miracles performed? by no other means than his Will or his 
Word: often in the abſence of the parties, an evidence that his 
Power was not confined to things near at hand; as his Prophe- 
cies are, that he knew future as well as preſent things. They 
| were not performed in a corner, but before thouſands : : the fame 
of them went through Paleſtine and Syria : Multitudes reſorted 
to Jzsvs, and brought perſons to be cured of all manner of diſ- 
eaſes : the perſons cured publiſhed the facts, of which ſeveral of 
them remained living witneſſes many years after Cunisr's death 
and reſurrection. The facts were ſo ſtrongly atteſted, that the 
| moſt inveterate enemies of Chriſtianity could not deny them ; and 

found no better ſubterfuge, than to aſcribe them to Magic, or, as 
the Jews expreſſed it, that he caſt out Devils by Belzebub : a 2 
poſition equally weak and wicked, and which is confuted and 


. by Cunzer himſelf. 


4. The e of Cuntsr retate either to himſelf, to his 
Diſciples, to the d to the Chriſtians, or tw mankind in 
8 | "ID 


n * to himſelf, he foretold, that he ſhould be bend to the 
Chief Prieſts, and, unto, the Scribes, and that they. ſhould con- 
demn him to death, and ſhould deliver him to the Gentiles to 
mock, to ſcourge, and to crucify him; and that the third day 
he ſhould rife again; and that all the tribes of the Earth ſhould 


{ce him come again in the Clonds with Power and great Glory. 
T be 
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\ The firſt part of theſe Prophecies has been fulfilled ; which is | 
an Earneſt that the laſt will be ſo. | | 


2. As to his diſciples, he foretold ſome Wings relating to ſome 
of them in particular : : as that one who ſate with him at meat 
ſhould betray him, and that PETER ſhould deny him thrice before 
the cock crew. Others he foretold of them in general: as that they 

ſhould be hated and perſecuted; delivered up to the Council, and- 
ſcourged in the Synagogues; that they ſhould be brought before 
Kings and Governors for his ſake; and that it ſhould be given in 
the ſelf ſame hour what they ſhould ſpeak :' theſe predictions 
were fully verified. The Diſciples, convinced of the importance 
of his miſſion, and of the truth of his doctrine, were not diſcou- 
raged by any danger from purſuing his orders. As he told them 
it was enough for the Diſciple to be as his Maſter, they took up 
his Croſs, and followed him. They boldly entered on their office: 
what he told them i in darkneſs they ſpoke in the light; and what 
they heard in the ear they preached on the houſe-tops. They 
aſſerted his doctrine before the Rulers of the Earth; and, illiterate 
as they were, they wanted neither argument or language to defend 
it; for it happened, as he had forétold, that it was not they that 
ſhould ſpeak, but the Spirit of the Father. They relied on Provi- 
dence for their guard, having learned from him, that the hairs of 
their head were all numbered, and that not a Sparrow fell to thge 
ground without the Father, and that they were of more value 
than many Sparrows. They feared not thoſe who could kill the 
body only, being perſuaded, that he who loſeth his life for 
CONT 8 ſake Would find it. And they confirmed their doctrine 
Khaz.” e 
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by the wiractes, which he had aſſured . if they wanted not 


Faith, _ ſhould perform. 


3. As to "Et 1 he foretahl, that of the Temple of Jeru- 


ſalem there ſhould not be left one ſtone upon another which 
ſhould not be thrown down; that the enemies ſhould caſt a 
trench about Jeruſalem, and compaſs her round, and keep her in 


on every ſide, and lay her even with the ground, and that they 


ſhould not leave in her one ſtone upon another. All which was 


faites when it was nn. by Trrus. 


As to the Chriſtians, he 8 Shit in the . of his 
ci falſe Chriſts and- falſe Prophets ſhould ariſe, who ſhould. 
ſhew- ſigns. and wonders. to ſeduce, if poſſible, even the Elect. 
SIMON Macvus, and many ſince, have verified the firſt part of this | 
Prophecy, and MAnoMErT the laſt. He likewiſe foretold, that 
men ſhould ſay, ſee here, or ſee there! lo here is Curisr, or 
there! but he commands them not to believe it; for the King- 
dom of Gop cometh not with obſervation (or outward ſhow) but 
is within you. How neceſſary was this caution ! when we reflect 
| how this Prophecy has been verified by the pretenſions of all the 
different ſects of Chriſtians; particularly of the Pope, who calls 
himſelf the Vicar of CHRIST, and is called by others Antichriſt. : 
Again, though our Saviour has declared that the Doctrine of his 


Goſpel was Love and Peace, yet he foretold it would not entirely 
have that effect; and that he was come, not to give Peace, but 


Diviſion and a Sword : that men ſhould hate and betray one 


another; that Brother ſhould betray. Brother to death; the Fa- 


ther the Son; and Children riſe up againſt their Parents, and 
3 5 cauſe 


— 
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cauſe them to be put to . that iniquity ſhould abound. 

This Prophecy has been very ſufficiently verified; and Perſecution 
for Religion (which was little known before the Goſpel) has been 
carried to the greateſt exceſs of cruelty; at firſt by the heathen 
Emperors againſt the Chriſtians, and ſince by the different ſects 
of Chriſtians' againſt each other. Laſtly, he foretold, that the 
Goſpel ſhould be preached- in all the World, for a witnefs to all 
nations, and then ſhall the End come. Though the Goſpel has 
been already preached i in many different parts of this Globe, yet 

the Prophecy is far from being at this time completed; and 

therefore we need not expect the Diſſolution of the World (that 
is, of mankind) yet; for this generation (that is, the race of 
Apan) ſhall not paſs away, till all theſe things (of which the ge- 
neral preaching of the Goſpel is one) be fulfilled. Heaven and. 
Earth ſhall paſs away (that is, this generation ſhall be taken from 
the Earth), but my words ſhall not paſs away; that is, the Goſ- 
pel ſhall afterwards remain, as the record of the trial and ſen- 
tence of the preſent race of men ; and the moral precepts of it 


are eternal. 


5. As to mankind in general, he foretold his coming again in 
glory to judge the whole race of mankind; the end of them here; 
the ſeparation of the righteous from the wicked; a future ſtate of 
happineſs for the firſt, and of miſery for the laſt. Theſe Pro- 
phecies remain to be fulfilled; and I ſhall enlarge 6 cher 41 in 


another place. 


5. I come now to ſpeak of the Doctrine of Cumsr ; what he 
commands to be done, and what to be believed. 
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He informs the World, that he is not come to deſtroy the Law, 
but to fulfill it; intimating that he is the great Prophet foretold 
by Moss, who was to teach men the Aa: Will of Gov, both | 
with regard to Gop and man. Toy e 


2 > 
— —ͤ— ͤ ͤ äDq2———— l. — . — — 


= 1. With regard to Gop, he eſtabliſhes that firſt and great 
we | Commandment of the Law, as neceſſary to eternal life, to love 
Gop with all the heart, ſoul, ſtrength, and mind. He tells us to 
tear him, who 1s notonly able to deſtroy the body, but to caſt the 
ſoul into Hell. He directs us to pray, but nor to be ſeen of men; 
to pray in the cloſet, and in ſecret, becauſe Gon ſeeth in ſecret ; 'K 
not to uſe vain repetitions, becauſe he knoweth what we have 
need of before we aſk ; and that we may not addreſs the Supreme ö 
Being improperly, he hath furniſhed us with a moſt ſhort, excel- 
lent, and comprehenſive form. He hath preſcribed no particular 
form of outward worſhip; but hath left it to the choice of every 
particular perſon in private, and of every country in public. He 
= neither confined himſelf or others to particular times or places of 
„ worſhip. He reſted not on the Sabbath from doing good. He 
taught not only in the Synagogue and Temple, but on the Moun- 
tain, on the Sea, and in the Wilderneſs. Gop dwells not in tem- 
ples made with hands, but in the heart; therefore his worſhip is 
not local; but, like that of Cunisr, may be exerciſed alike in 
every part of this Globe. To ſerve Gop, no man need go to a 
Temple at Jeruſalem, a Moſque at Mecca, or St. PETER's at 
Rome. God hath erected his Temple in the heart of man; and 
conſequently can in no part of the world be deſtitute of places of 
worſhip where there are mm. e 


5 1 „ 
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. With regard to other men, he teaches univerſ al Benevolence, 
< look on all mankind, of what nation or ſect ſoever, as our 
N ſeighbours; ; and, like the good Samaritan, to aſſiſt them. To 
love them as ourielves. To do to them as we would they ſhould 

do unto us. Not to judge others, leſt we be judged. Not to ſee 
their faults, and be blind to our own. Not to be angry with our 


? 


brother without a cauſe ; but to love even our enemies. Not to 
- curſe our brother, or call him Fool; but to bleſs thoſe who curſe 
us. Not to retaliate injuries, or reſiſt evil, but to him that ſmiteth | 
us on the right cheek, to turn the other alſo. To do good to 
them that hate us. To pray for them that deſpitefully uſe us, and 
perſecute us. To forgive an offending brother not ſeven times 


only, but ſeventy times ſeven; the condition on which Gop will 
forgive us. To live thus peaceably with others, and to be peace- 
makers amongſt others, with the promiſe of a bleſſing, if we are 
ſo. This is our duty to others, as private men. As members of 
the ſtate, we are to give unto Cxsar the things that are CæsAR's; 
tribute to whom tribute is due; honour to whom honour. 


3. With regard to a man's ſelf, he teaches us to be poor in 
ſpirit, meek, merciful, pure in heart, hungring and thirſting after 
righteouſneſs, and exceeding glad when reviled and perſecuted 
for its ſake. Maſters of our carnal affections, ſo as not to look 
on a woman to luſt after her. We are to let our light ſhine be- 
fore men, that they may ſee our good works, but not to be oſten- 
tatious of them. - When we do alms, we are not to let the left- 
hand know what the right-hand doth. When we pray, tis not 
to be in the corners of the ſtreet, but in the cloſet. When we 
faſt, 'tis not to be with a ſad, but a chearful countenance... We 
are 


1s, 
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are not to be Uke the Scribes and Phariſees, who do all their 
Works to be ſeen of men; make broad their philacteries; enlarge 
the borders of their garments; love the uppermoſt rooms at 
Feaſts; and chief ſeats in the Synagogues; and greetings in the 
market; and to be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. We cannot 
ſerve Gop and Mammon: therefore are not to lay up treaſures 
on Earth, but in Heaven. Should not be ſolicitous for Food or 
Raiment; but firſt ſeek the Kingdom of Gop and his Righteouſ- 
neſs, and rely on his Providence for them. We are to love nei- 
ther Father, Mother, Son, or Daughter, more than CHRIST 3 
but are to take up his Croſs, and follow him (i. e. ſuffer like him 5 
for Righteouſneſs ſake) ; for he that findeth his life (i. e. ſaves it 
in this world by denying him) ſhall loſe it (i. e. in a future ſtate) ; 
but he that loſeth his life (i. e. is a martyr) for his fake, ſhall he 
it (i. e. be eternally happy). 


This is the moſt 1 of Morality that ever was pro- 
poſed to man; worthy of the great Prophet foretold by Mosxs, 

who was to teach them all they were to do, and whom they were 
to hear. A Religion, not like the Jewiſh, requiring many vain 
ceremonies, and external performances ; but only a right diſpo- 
ſition of the Mind, and a reaſonable employment of its faculties. 
It i injoins but two ceremonies, in their own nature indifferent, as 
ſeals or marks on its profeſſors, to teſtify to the world their Faith 
and the Author of it; neither of them burdenſome, but both eaſy 
to be performed in any part of the world. The one is to be 
baptized in the Name of the FaTaHER, Sox, and Hor Gnosrt ; 
the other ſometimes to eat Bread, and drink the Cup, in remem- 
brance of Cunisr, and his Sufferings for mankind. . : 5 
Thee 
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Theſe things the Chriſtian Religion requires to be done. What 
does it require men to believe ?—One Gop; that 'Gop diſtin- 
guiſhed into Farhzn, Son, and Hor v Guosr; that Son taking 
or uniting to himſelf Jzsvs of the Houſe of David to be the eter- 
nal Prince of Mankind ; that Jesvs, heretofore inſtructing and 
| dying for man, now in a ſtate of Glory interceding for him with 
Go, hereafter to come again to be his Judge, and to take with 
him all the righteous of the race of. Apa into Manſions of ever- 


laſting Bliſs. 


This is this general ſubſtance of the Chriſtian Faith contained 
in Scripture. The Articles of it lie diſperſed there ; but have been 
collected, methodized, and preſented in one ſummary view in 
ſeveral creeds which have been formed for the uſe and eaſe of the 
generality of mankind, who are not able to make ſuch abſtracts 
for themſelves. Creeds are human compoſitions, and therefore 
of no authority. They are no farther to be attended to than they 
are warranted by Scripture, which is the ſole rule of Faith. They 
may be propoſed, but cannot be impoſed. Every one who is able 
ſhould compare them with the Goſpel, to ſee if they be agreeable 
to it. Of this a man muſt judge for himſelf; he can have no 
other opinion than his own; others cannot think for him, nor 
he for them. If he differs in opinion from another concerning 
any mode or circumſtance of any abſtruſe and myſterious article 
of the Chriſtian faith, he does no more than different Popes, Sy- 
nods, and Councils have done before on the ſame points. He 
only exerciſes that liberty which CnRIsT allows. He allows men 
to conjecture, but not to decide ſuch points which he was not 
pleaſed fully to reveal. Thoſe glimmerings of light, which he 
5 I 1 | | hath 
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hath afforded us concerning them, are intimations that what w we 

cannot plainly diſcern here, will be diſcloſed to us hereafter. Let: | | 
a man think as he pleaſes about the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, if 
he conforms but his actions to the plain precepts of it ; by the 


firſt he can hurt neither himſelf nor others; by the laſt he will 
- moſt certainly benefit both. In delivering his opinions on theſe 


Myſteries, let him be charitable, allowing to others the ſame li- 


berty of ſentiment which he aſſumes to himſelf; let him be hum- 
ble, not peremptorily deciding beyond what the Scripture hath 
decided; but let him be confident of one thing, that, though it 

| may contain many things above his eee it can con- 


tain nothing repugnant to reaſon. 


The tenets, which principally diſtinguiſh the Chriſtian Reh- 
gion from all others, and of which men could have no concep- 


tion or idea by the light of Nature, relate, 1. to the Deity; 2. to 


the union of CHRIS to the Deity ; 3. to a Reſurrection and Judge: 
ment preceding a future ſtate. 


As to the firſt; Gop, whoſe nature is incomprehenfible, hath 
been pleaſed to reveal to us, that there are three Perſons in the 


Godhead ; not three diſtinct qualities or attributes only, but three 
diſtin& intelligent. agents; for diſtin& actions and offices are 


aſcribed to them, which could not be to qualities or attributes, 


but muſt be to perſons or intelligent agents. Theſe three perſons 
: are of the ſame eſſence, and have the ſame attributes ; but are 
diſtinct in intelligence and in operation; always willing the ſame, 


and always acting in harmony. They are often expreſſſy men- 
tioned together 1n Scripture : the whole tenor of the Scripture 


implies 


ſhould conceive them to be ſo was the intention of CHRIST, when 


he ordered them to be baptized in the name of the FATHER, SON, 


* HoLy Gnosr. 


— 


ä The FaTHER is ſelf. exiſtent, and ſupreme, the Author of all 


Beings, and the Fountain of all Power, and in the moſt exalted g 


ſenſe Gop. 


The Sox is derived (or begotten) from the FATHER alone ; and, 


receiving his being from him, conſequently is not originally Go, 


but Gop of Gop: Having been with the Farnzx from the be- 
ginning, that 1s, before all other Beings or Worlds, and before 
even all computation of time. In which ſenſe only he is eternal; 


not in the moſt abſolute ſenſe, as the epithet is aſcribed to the 
 Farurr; for though he is before all Worlds, he muſt be after 


the Faruzs, becauſe he derives his exiſtence from him. He is 


begotten, not made; that is, he is of the ſame eſſence with the 


_ FarTHER, from whom he derives his exiſtence ; and the expreſſion 


begotten is uſed to convey that idea to us: for in our concep- ; 


tion, every thing that is begotten, is of the ſame nature with that 
which begot it; but nothing that is made, is of the ſame nature 
with that which made it. The expreſſion begotten is not uſed 


to convey any idea of this divine Generation; that is known to 


Gon alone. Man is ignorant of the manner of his own Genera- 


tion, or that of any Animal or Vegetable; and it would be the 


moſt blaſphemous preſumption in ſo inconſiderable a nn of 
Ii 2 the 
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Ales that they are diſtinct, and the Scripture would be unin- 
telligible, if they are not conceived to be ſo; and that all nations 
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the Nen to attem pt 90 explain that of the Sox of Gow, 
Though the Son is of the ſame ſubſtance or eſſence, yet he is ſub- 


ordinate to the Faruer, who is greater. This is expreſſly ſaid in 


Scripture, and is implied through the whole tenor of it. There- 
fore, when the Athanaſian Creed ſays, he is equal to the FATHER 


as touching his Godhead, it muſt be underſtood only that he is 


equally of the ſame divine Nature, not equal in Authority ; for 


he in every thing does the Will of the FATHER. Not my Will, 


ſays he, but thine be done. 


The third Perſon, who has exiſted from the beginning (or be- 


fore all Worlds) with the other two, is the HoLy Gnosr. The 


Eternal, the Holy Spirit, who ſpoke by the Prophets and Apoſ- 
tles; by whom -Jesvs was conceived ; the ComrorTER ſent by the 


 FaTHER and the Sox; to moralize and ſanctify the World. Who 
will continue with mankind (that is, aſſiſt) to conduct them into 


the way of truth, until _ ſhall be removed from this * 


As the two laſt Perſons derive their exiſtence and authority 
from the Fara, they are ſubordinate to him, who 1s the only 
ſupreme Gop, who governs all things by their miniſtration, and 


by and through them is worſhiped and glorified ; for as CHRIST 


himſelf hath ſaid, and directed us to ſay, His is the Kingdom, 
the Power, and the Glory, for ever and ever. But though the 


other Perſons are ſubordinate to the FarnHER, yet we conceive 


them to be of the ſame nature and perfections; in which ſenſe, 
and in which alone, the three Perſons can be ſaid or underſtood 


For | 
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© For in other reſpects, as the Sox himſelf hath declared, the 
FATHER is greater than he. The Fare is God of himſelf, the 


other Perſons Gop of Gop. The Fares ſelf-exiſtent, the others 
deriving their exiſtence from him. Some things none knoweth 
ſave the FarhER only, others he hath revealed to the Sox alone. 


1 The FarhER doth whatſoever he pleaſeth, the SoN only what he 
ſeeth the FATrHER do: the Son and HoLx Seirrr in all things | 


performing his Will. The Sox is ſent (or commiſſioned) by the 


 Faruer; the HoLy Gnosr (or Comronres) by the FarkER and 


the Sox; and he that ſends is greater than him that is ſent. That 


expreſſion therefore in the Athanaſian Creed, that none of the 
Perſons is before or after other, none greater or leſs than the 
other, but their glory equal, is ſcarce reconcilable to Scripture ; 


or, to reconcile it, muſt be underſtood with great limitations. 


This idea which we receive from Scripture, of three divine Per- 
ſons ſubſiſting together from Eternity in the Godhead, is more 


chearful than that of a Deity exiſting from Eternity, without any 


communication of his ideas before the Creation of the Univerſe. 

It gives us alſo a more exalted notion of the Theocracy, or 
Gop's Government of the Univerſe, when we conſider the other 
two Perſons performing the high beheſts of the FarnEn, and by 
his order co-operating with him in the Creation, Preſervation, 
and Sanctification, not only of this little Globe of ours, but of 
every part of Nature. : 


But there will always remain two great difficulties in the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 1. How it is conſiſtent with the Unity of 
70 the 
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the Godhead; 2. How it is dne with the Eternity of the 


| Son _ Horx Gnos r. 


"To reconcile it to the U nity, we are to Waben 1. that, not- 


withſtanding there are three diftin& Perſons or intelligent Agents 
in the Godhead, which we are not to confound, yet, as is ſaid in 


i the Athanaſian Creed, we are not to divide the ſubſtance, which 


ſtill remains but one; for the divine eſſence, being ſpiritual, can- 
not be divided; and being infinite, cannot be multiplied. The 
Som is ſaid to be in the boſom of the FarkzR; that is, wherever 


the FarneR is, there is the Sow, and there too is the HoLy 
Gnosr. This is very difficult for us to conceive, who borrow 


our ideas from viſible objects here below; and no parallel can be 
made from created things. All created Beings occupy particular 
parts of ſpace, and are each ſeparated in place from the other: 
the Godhead goes through all ſpace, and conſequently each-per- 
ſon in it mult be ever and throughout united. We cannot con- 
ceive three Men in this manner to be one, or to be in one place 


at the ſame time. We cannot conceive one man to have three 


Souls, three Underſtandings, or three Wills; or three men to 


have one Soul, one Underſtanding, or one Will. We cannot 
conceive three men, or even one man, always to have the ſame 


Thoughts and Inclinations; or three men to know the Thoughts 


and Inclinations of each other. But Gop's Nature is not like 
man's Nature; his Thoughts like man's Thoughts; his Ways 


like man's Ways: his Ways are unſearchable3 his Counſels im- 
penetrable; and his Nature incomprehenſible. It is not for man 


to explain this myſtery ; or to ſay it is, or it is not, thus. As 
it was at firſt diſcovered to him in Scripture, all that he can 
| 55 know 


_ yond what 1 is there written. 2. As the three Perſons are but one 
in eſſence, ſo are they but one in will and in harmony of action; 
the Sox and Holy GHosr always either co-operating with the 
* an. or e his WAL - 


The ther difficulty with regard to the Trinity i is the Lamp 
of the Son and HoLy Gnosr. For we are at a loſs to Conceive, 
how perſons, who derive their exiſtence from another, ſhould al- 
ways have been; or not to aſcribe. a priority to him, from whom 
they derive their exiſtence. We can conceive them to have been, 


as St. Joun ſays, in the Beginning, before any thing was made; 
or, as the Nicene Creed expreſſes it, before all Worlds; we may 


impute to them a duration beyond what either the force of ima- 
gination or numbers can reach; but when we have done all, 
we can ſcarce ſay, as the Athanaſian Creed does, that none of 


the Perſons are before or after other; or when it ſays they are co- 
eternal, aſcribe the ſame ſort of eternity to the two laſt as to the _ 


Farutes. Whenever we contemplate this point, we muſt be ſen- 


fible that we cannot comprehend it in this life ; and that the line 
of our underſtanding is. much too ſhallow to fathom the depths 
of Eternity, It is ſufficient for Chriſtians to believe, that there 


are three Perſons in one Godhead. The nature of the Deity is 
above man's comprehenſion, as well as the manner of the co- 
exiſtence of the three Perſons in it. When men therefore attempt 
to explain any part of this myſtery, it is only propoſing an opi- 
nion, which the reft of mankind are at liberty to receive or reject. 
The Scripture: is the ſtandard by which ſuch explications are to 


be tried. And whether they are agreeable to Scripture every one 
muſt 
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know of 1t he muſt learn from thence, and muſt not be wiſe be- 
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muſt judge for himſelf. It is arrogant in any to inſiſt on their 
own ſenſe as a neceſſary rule of Faith ; and impious and unchriſ- 


tian to curſe others, if they do not believe it. Theſe things were 
revealed to make men a not proud and contentions. 


The next tenet, which Liſtinguiſhes the Chriſtian Religinns is 


the union of Jzsvs to the ſecond Perſon of the Deity, by which 


he became both Gop and Man, or one Cunisr. An ineffable 
myſtery, as well as the Trinity! on which men may diſpute, but 


which they can never explain. This, as we are told in Scrip- 


ture, was performed by the operation of the HoLy Gnosr ; there- 
fore he is ſaid, in the Apoſtles Creed, to be conceived, in the Ni- 


cene, to be incarnate, by the HoLy GnrosT; in what manner 


exceeds our comprehenſion. If we cannot comprehend how man 


1s conceived in the natural courſe, we certainly cannot this mira- 
culous conception; if we cannot tell how the Soul is united to 
the Body, much leſs can we explain how the Body and Soul of 
Ixsus was united to the Deity. I think the cleareſt explanation 


that is to be found of this abſtruſe point is in the Athanaſian 
Creed, viz. that our Lord Jxsus CHRIST, the SoN of Go, is Gop 


and Max. Gop, of the ſubſtance of the FATHER, begotten be- 


fore the Worlds; and Man, of the ſubſtance of his Mother, born 


in the World. Perfect Gop, and perfect Man, of a reaſonable 
Soul and human Fleſh ſubſiſting. Equal to the FaTHER as touch- 


| ing his Godhead, and inferior to the FArHER as touching his 


Manhood ; who, although he be Gop and Max, yet he is not 
two, but one CunIsr. One, not by converſion of the Godhead 
into Fleſh, but by taking the Manhood into Gop. One altoge- 
ther, not by confuſion of ſubſtance, but by unity of Perſon. For 

tt as 
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as the reaſonable Soul and Fleſh is one Man, ſo Gop and Ma is 
one CurIsT.—Theſe words (according to my apprehenſion) in- 
tend to ſhew that Ixsps, who was miraculouſly born of the Vir- 
gin Many, was in a peculiar manner united to the Second Perſon 


in the Godhead. That by ſuch union he became Cuntsr, or the 


| AnoiwTED; to be a Prophet to inſtruct, a Prieſt to redeem, and a 


King to judge and govern mankind. That as the union of Soul 


and Body compoſe but one Perſon, or one Man, fo the union of 


the Soul and Body of] ESUS to the Second Perſon in the Godhead 
compoſed but one Perſon, or one Chalsr. That, as the Soul and 


Body of a man, which are of different natures, ſtill continue ſo 
whilſt united, ſo the Soul and Body of Jzsvs, which were both of 
a different nature from the Godhead, ſtill continued ſo after they 
were united to it in him. Theſe natures were not confounded, 


though united ; for it is blaſphemous to imagine, that Gop could 


be converted into Man, or Man into Gov. The manner of this 


union cannot be better expreſſed than by ſaying it was not by 


converſion of the Godhead into Fleſh, but by taking the Man- 


| thood into Gop, in whom all things are contained. N ot by con- 


fuſion of ſubſtance (divine and human), but by unity of Perſon ; 
that is, by uniting the Perſon of Jzsvs (and of Jzsvs only, ſelec- 
ted from all mankind) to the Godhead, in a more peculiar man- 
2 and more intimately, than all Une men. 


On this myſterious ſubject men . been led into great con- 
fuſion and perplexity by two things: 1. By not ſufficiently at- 


tending to the diſtinction between the Son of Gor (the ſecond 
Perſon of the Trinity) begotten of his FATHER before all Worlds, 


and * (who, by being peculiarly united to that Perſon, is 
ä K RR. . likewiſe 
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likewiſe called the Sox of God) born in the World. 2. By ima- 


gining that by ſuch union Cnnisr became Lord of the Univerſe ; 
whereas his commiſſion extends only to our Planet, and the pre- 


ſent race of mankind. 


The Athanaſian Creed is juſtly blameable for ſetting up a 
human compoſition as the ſtandard of Salvation, and for re- 
quiring an implicit belief of the tenets contained in it under the 
penalty of damnation ; when many have thought ſome of thoſe © 
tenets very doubtful, and others repugnant to Scripture. But 


notwithſtanding theſe glaring imperfections, the method it pro- 


ceeds in is better than either that of the Nicene or Apoſtles Creed. 
For it firſt treats of the three Perſons in the Godhead, and after- 
wards of the Incarnation or taking of Jzsvs into the Godhead, 
and uniting him to the Second Perſon of it. Whereas the other 
two Creeds, without previouſly ſetting forth the Trinity, inſert 
the Name of Jzsvs between the Farhzx and the HoLy Gnosr; 
which, if not properly attended to, and explained, may make 
the generality of people confound the two natures in CHRIs TH; the 
divine, which exiſted before the World ; and the human, which 
was taken into, or united to, the divine at the time of the Incar- 


ad : 
nation. 


The Nicene Creed, after profeſſing a belief in the FATHER, pro- 


ceeds thus: © And in one Loxp Ixsvs CHRIS r, the only begotten 
Son of Gop: begotten of his FarhER before all Worlds: Gop 


„of Gop, &c. being of one Subſtance with the FarRERR.“'— 


Which muſt be thus underſtood, viz. that Jzsvs CHRIST was the 


only Man who became the Sox of. God, by being at the time of 
b 05 1 A 
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the. Incarnation united to the only begotten Sox, begotten 

of his FaTH before all Worlds, Gop of Gop, of one ſubſtance 

with the Faruzr. For Ixsvs, as a Max, was born in Bethlehem, 
of | 5 2 or his nd, in the World, not before it. 


The Apo Creed, without faying any thing of the Second 


. Perſon of the Trinity, begotten before all Worlds, after the Fa- 


THER ALMIGHTY, immediately names « JEsus CHRIST, his only 
„ begotten Son, our Lond, who was conceived by the Horx 
« Gnosr, born of the Vion Mazy.”—S0 that an ignorant per- 
ſon in reading this Creed would, from the literal ſenſe of the 
words, imagine, that before Jzsvs was born, there was no only 
begotten Sox of Gop; as he might in reading the Ni 1cene, that 
| 1 5 was N before all Worlds. 


7 he true ſenſe | in which 1 in Seripture is called the Sox, 
and only begotten Sox of Gop, is, 1. As he is united to the 
only begotten Sox, or Second Perſon of the Trinity. 2. As he is 
the only man of the race of Apan that ever was fo. 


But although he is the only man ever thus united, we muſt not 
from thence conclude, that he is the only intelligent or rational 
being that ever has been, or will be ſo. The SON, or Second Per- 
ſon of the Trinity, is under the Fares, and by his order, the 
Inſtructor, Redeemer, Judge, and King of all ſuch Beings, not 
.only on our Globe, but on every Globe, and in every quarter of 
the univerſe ; as the Hory Gnosr is their ſanctifier. In order to 
inſtruct, redeem, judge, and govern the race of Apan, he united 
4⁰ himſelf Jesvs : and for the ſame or ſimilar ends, he may have, 
| „ 1 and 
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and probably hath, united to himſelf other rational creatures in 
other planets. Ixsvs is not their Saviour, nor they the Saviours 
of mankind, Jxsvs, as to his Manhood, was of the race of 
Apam, deſcended from ABNAHAM and DAvip. He was ſent. to N 
inſtruct his own ſpecies only. He died for men, and men only. 
He ſuffered on earth for ſins only committed on earth. His tranſ- 
actions here no more concern other Globes, than the tranſactions 
there do us. To imagine that his authority extends to other 
Globes i is as abſurd as to imagine that a magiſtrate in any particu- 
lar ſtate here is a magiſtrate in every other ; or that a commiſſion 
to act in England gives a man authority in Mexico or Japan. 


I am very deſirous of being thoroughly underſtood on this point, | 
which appears to me of the laſt importance to true Chriſtianity. 
It has ſcarce been touched on, or but very ſlightly, by Divines : 
and yet it is extremely neceſſary it-ſhould be cleared up: till it is 
cleared up, the ideas of men will remain. very confuſed ; and. 
many of the moſt ſpeculative will be either Sceptics or Infidels.. 
The interpretation I contend for is clear and intelligible : any 
other, I think, ſhocks nature and common ſenſe ; and therefore 
cannot be agreeable to 'Scripture, which through the whole re- 
GO: the firſt Interpretation. --: 


| It may 5 3 RS came it then not to prevail before? for 
it can ſcarce be aſked, why ſhould it prevail now? unleſs thoſe 
who aſk. the queſtion will ſay, that mankind ought never to grow 
wiſer, or underſtand Scripture better than they did before. And 
as to the firſt queſtion, 1 think ſeveral reaſons may be aſſigned. 


' 3 
A ; I, Igno- 
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10 e in Natural Philoſophy was the great and princi- 

9 reaſon, For many ages after CHAISr, the Ptolemaic was the 
only prevailing ſyſtem of the Univerſe. The Earth was eſteemed 
* the center of it; for whoſe ſake all the celeſtial bodies were made, 

and moved round it only to adminiſter heat or light. This was 
long taken for granted without examination. Men eaſily believed 
what flattered their pride, and ſeemed confirmed by outward ap- 


pearance. The Earth appeared greateſt to man; and he was the 


moſt conſiderable upon earth. And as ignorance and vanity con- 
ducted him into errors of philoſophy, ſo did they into errors of 
faith; and both went on increaſing by the literal and falſe in- 
terpretations, which blind guides put on Scripture: and a fu- 
rious zeal (always the attendant on ignorance) made it dangerous 
for men to declare their opinions freely either in Philoſophy or 
Religion, for fear of being condemned and murdered as Heretics. 
Whilſt therefore men were no better informed than to think our 
Earth the Univerſe, they could, as Chriſtians, have no other 
notion than that Ixsvs was the Saviour of the whole. 


2. Since men have been convinced of the immenſe extent of 
the Univerſe, and that every Globe in it is inhabited, many rea- 
ſons have kept them ſilent on this ſubje&. In Popiſh countries, 
the fear of a Pope, or an Inquiſition, if they ſhould advance any 
thing that ſhould be deemed heretical. In Proteſtant countries, 
among the laity the fear of being thought ſingular ; among the 
clergy of being thought unorthodox ; which any opinion may 
be, which either wants or contradicts the authority (or rather 
the no- authority) of a Father, Synod, or Council. Another 
reaſon may be the GE to _ the yulgar underſtand it, 
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which thy could not without: ſome: previous knowledge of Geo- 


gra phy and Aſtronomy; for want of which, they will continue to 
think this Globe the whole habitable World; and whilſt they do 


ſo, it is no error in them to believe Insvs to be the Saviour of the 


whole: but men of learning and ſpeculation think not with the 
vulgar. Gop has opened wider to them both the Book of Nature 
and of the Scripture; and intends they ſhould uſe the firſt as'a 
comment on the other; that, as Cuzisr hath brought life and 


immortality to light through the Goſpel, that light might ſhine _ 


ſtill brighter to illuſtrate the truth of the Goſpel ; in which there 


are many things, which perhaps were not known to the inſpired 
writers themſelves (for they did not ſpeak but as the HoLy Grosr 


gave them utterance), the truth of which will continue gradually 


to open and diſcloſe itſelf to mankind, both in this a and in 
the next. | 


And let no one think it derogatory to the honour of e to 
rank him with numberleſs other ſaviours and mediators, which 


60D hath eſtabliſhed between himſelf and the rational beings 
which he hath created. With regard to us, Jesvs CuRIsT, as he 


is united to the Godhead for our fakes, is a moſt divine and ado- 
rable perſon; the Prince and. the Hierarch of all the Race of 
Apam, which have exiſted, and ſhall exiſt to his ſecond coming, 
He was ſent to inſtruct them by his holy life and doctrine, to re- 
deem them by his bitter death and paſſion, and to confirm them 


by his glorious reſurrection and aſcenſion; to the end, that if 


they are holy in this life, as he was holy, they may follow him to 
that ſtate of glory to which he. is already exalted. , For he is the 
way to lead men in the right way; the truth to guide them into 

| HR 
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all trath; and the life to guide them to everlaſting life. He is 
the only mediator between Gop and Man. No man cometh to 
tlie Father but by him. His is the _ name under Heaven, by 
a which men can be ſaved. _ 


The next diſtinguiſhing tenet of the Chriſtian Religion is the 
belief of the Reſurrection of the Body. 1. That of Cunisr, which 
has already happened: 2. That * all mankind, which is to hap- 
pen at his ſecond n | Fi 


T. The Reſurrection of Cunisr is a matter of fact, which could: 


ts only proved by evidence. And no fact was ever more ſtrongly 
atteſted. For, after His Reſurrection, St. Paul. ſays he was ſeen 


of Cephas ; then of the Twelve After that, he was ſeen of more 
than five hundred Brethren at once ; whereof many remain unto 
the preſent, and ſome alſo are fallen aſleep : After that he was 
ſeen of Jamts; then of all the Apoſtles :- and laſt of all he was 
ſeen alſo of me, as of one born out of due time.—This certainly 
is ſufficient evidence to eſtabliſh the fact. 


2. The Reſurrection of CarisT is a prelude to that of mankind, 
and an earneſt that it will happen at the laſt day. He is called 
the firſt fruits of them that ſlept : and the Beginning and firſt be- 
gotten of the dead: and we are to reſemble him in the likeneſs 
of his Reſurrection. How then was CHRIST raiſed ? and with 
what body did he come? He was raiſed with the identical body 
that was laid in the grave; and which did not continue there 
long enough to ſee corruption. This can be the caſe of few be- 

= ſides; only of thoſe few, who ſhall die- juſt before the laſt day. 
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Others too will riſe again with corruptible bodies (no matter 
| whether compoſed of any of the ſame particles as before), ſuffi. 
cient to diſtinguiſh the identity of their perſons: to the end, 
that all men may be judged in the fleſh on earth for the works 
they had done on earth in the fleſh. . But, as St. Paul. ſays, fleſh. 
and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of Gop. Therefore we 
are not to imagine (nor is it reaſonable to imagine) that men are 
to paſs with the ſame bodies into another ſtate. No : St. Pavr. 
ſays, he will ſhew a great myſtery : we ſhall all be changed in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye: this corruptible is to put 
on incorruption ; this mortal ſhall put on immortality ; and that 1 
which was ſown a natural body, ſhall become a ſpiritual body; 
as the Body of Chalsr did before his Aſcenſion, and before he 
could fit down at the right-hand of Gop, amongſt the holy An- 
gels, who are made ſubje& to him; and with whom he will | 
come again in the clouds with power and great glory to judge 
both the Quick and Dead. At that day (in the ſame manner as 
Cunisr himſelf aſcended into Heaven) St. Paul ſays, the dead in 
 Cunisr ſhall riſe ; and ſhall be caught up into the clouds to meet 
the Lonp in the air. And why (as the ſame Apoſtle ſays) ſhould 
it be thought incredible that Gop ſhould raiſe the Dead? It is 
not incredible, becauſe impoſſible; for nothing is ſo with Gop; 
and in this inſtance it requires no greater power to raiſe man's 
body than at firſt to create it. It is not incredible, becauſe irra- 
tional; for nothing can be more rational, than for Gon to vindi- 
cate his Juſtice on earth in the face of all mankind: that every 
wrong ſentence given here may here be reverſed : that thoſe who 
have been unjuſtly condemned may be acquitted : and thoſe who 
have been unjuſtly acquitted may be condemned: that even here 
| 2 1. 
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the proſperous wicked man may begin to ſuffer, and the afflicted ; 
good one to be comforted, before their . or reward be 


complete. f 


4 


To the Reſurrection of the Body is immediately to ſucceed the 


Judgment of Mankind, and the End of the World ; that is, of 


all things on the face of this globe. But the end is not yet: the 
Goſpel ſhall be preached in all the World, for a witneſs to all 
Nations, and then ſhall the end come. But of that day and hour 


knoweth no man, no, not the Angels in Heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father only. It ſhall- come like a thief in the night; and 


as in the day of Noa they knew not, till the Flood came, and 
took them all away; ſo ſhall the coming of the Son of Man be. 
Be ready therefore, take heed, watch and pray, leſt the Lon 


coming ſuddenly ſhall find you ſleeping, or (which is worſe) 


ſmiting your fellow-ſervants, and eating and drinking with the 
dranken.—But though we know not in what hour he will come ; 


the manner of his coming is revealed to us, and * by 


himſelf. 


The approach of this great Judge will be uſhered in with moſt 


amazing pomp and ſolemnity. The Sun ſhall be darkened, the 


Moon ſhall not give her light, the Stars (i. e. meteors) ſhall fall 
from Heaven, and the powers of the Heavens (i. e. air) ſhall be 


ſhaken, the Sea and the Waves roaring. And what wonder? if 


then all the tribes of the earth mourn; if mens hearts fail them 
for fear, and for looking after thoſe things, which are coming on 
the earth. For then they ſhall ſee the Son of Man coming in the 


clouds of Heaven w ith power and great glory. | 
| Fe > . | OE And 
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And he ſhall ſend his Angels with a great ſound of a trumpet 
to ſummon mankind. And they ſhall gather his elect from the 


four Winds, and from one end of Heaven to the other; : where we 


may ſuppoſe they have the liberty to expatiate, and to contem- 
plate Gop's Works, till they are ſummoned to reſume their bodies 


to appear at this great Tribunal, in order to receive from their 


| Lond. more ample praiſe and reward. They will therefore re- 


ceive this Summons with joy! How different from the guilty ! 
Who (wherever they are) will call on the mountains to fall on 


them, and the waves of the ſea to cover them, from the fierce- 
neſs of his wrath and the vengeance of his power. But in vain! 


For every eye ſhall ſee him; and they alſo which pierced him; 


and all kindreds of the earth ſhall wail becauſe of him. In this 
manner, thoſe good men who ſleep in Ixsus (i. e. ſhall then be 
dead) Gop will bring with him; and when he ſhall deſcend 
from Heaven with a ſhout, with the voice of the Archangels, 


and with the trump of Gop, they ſhall riſe firſt : and thoſe other 


good men, which are alive and remain unto the coming of the 


Lon, ſhall not ſleep (1. e. die), but ſhall appear in the body 
with them; and with them ſhall meet the Lonp, and by for ever 


with him. 


This Globe was never ſo populous, as it will be on that great 


day of aſſize; when all the ſons of Apam, who lived in ever ſo 


diſtant ages, will appear together in the fleſh, and be cotempo- 


— 


raries. Compared to this, every aſſembly of men recorded in 


hiſtory appears contemptible; even the hoſt of XERx Es is loſt in 


the croud. And yet numerous as it will be, every individual will 


be ſtrictly examined, and receive the moſt exact juſtice. This 
1 85 will 


on 
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mn et be ls human tribunals, where actions only can be 
weighed, and truth may be concealed. Before this tribunal the 


truth muſt appear: it hath cognizance of mens thoughts as well 
as actions: to the Judge all hearts are open, all defires known, 


and from him no ſecrets can be hid. 


| When the „ies of the Linn of the Earth is thus ſeated in the 
clouds 3 in power and great glory to judge the whole circuit of it, 
the earth revolving on its axis ſhall preſent every kingdom, na- 
tion, and language, in their turn at the foot of his Throne, to 
receive their trial, and their ſentence. Thoſe that lived under 
the Goſpel ſhall be tried by the Goſpel ; thoſe that lived under 
the Law, by the Law; and thoſe that lived without either Law 
or Goſpel, by (what was a Law to them) ſuch lights as their 
reaſon afforded for God is not hard, reaping where he hath not 
ſown, and gathering where he hath not ſtrawen. Now ſhall the 
diſtinction be made between the ſeed that fell on good and that 
| which fell on bad ground; between the wheat and the tares ; be- 
tween the wiſe Virgins with oil in their lamps, and the fooliſh 
who had none; between the Servants, who improved their ta- 
lents, and thoſe who did not; between thoſe who relieved the 
hungry, thirſty, ſtranger, naked, and priſoner, and thoſe who 
did not ; \between thoſe whom the Lox ſhall find doing his Will, 
and een he ſhall find ſleeping, ſmiting their ſellow-fer- 
voants, or _— and OY with the drunken. | 


The Trial nid the 3 Judge ſhall ON perſons ſo 
different in merit, as a ſhepherd divideth the ſheep from the 
5 , and he ſhall ſet the ſheep on his right hand, and the goats 

| 4 A+ 2 EE on 
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on the left; and then he will pronounce this Sentence: He ſhall 
| fay unto the firſt, Come ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the 

Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. 
And unto the laſt he ſhall ſay, Depart from me, ye curſed, into 
everlaſting fire, prepared for the Devil and his Angels. And 

theſe ſhall go into everlaſting Puniſhment, but the Righteous into 


Life eternal. 


- But previous to the execution of the Sentence, both muſt un- 
dergo a very great change on this Globe, before they quit it for 
ever. They muſt both depoſit their mortal bodies in their native 
ſoil, before they ſtep into Eternity. But how extremely different 
will be their exit! This is that important criſis foretold by Jonx 
the Baptiſt, when Cnnisr will thoroughly cleanſe his floor; ga- 
ther the wheat into his garner ; but burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire. The righteous ſhall. be changed in an inſtant, 
in the twinkling of an eye; they ſhall leave their mortal, corrup- 
tible, and natural, for immortal, incorruptible, and ſpiritual 
bodies: they ſhall be caught up to meet their Lond in the air, 
and be for ever with him; no longer terreſtrial, but etherial 
Beings; no longer Men, but Angels; a glorious ſociety, with 
CnRlsr at their head: who (as ſaith the Evangeliſt) ſhall ſhine 
like the Sun in the kingdom of their Father. But how dreadful 
will be the exit and cataſtrophe of the wicked ! Far from quit- 
ting the body with pleaſure, like the righteous, and aſcending 
with them to meet the Lonxb, they will be left on earth to periſh 
as malefactors in the flames, which will conſume both them and 
all the furniture of this Globe, which will be their funeral pile. 
They are the tares, which at the end of this world, which is thñe 
| ; hlarveſt, 
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harveſt, the Angels, who are the Reapers, ſhall gather and burn 
in the fire: for the Son of Man ſhall ſend forth his Angels, and 
they ſhall gather out of his Kingdom all things that offend, and 
them which do iniquity, and ſhall caſt them into a furnace of fire, 
there ſhall be wailing and gnaſhing of teeth. In this day of the 
Lonp, faith St. PeTzR, the elements ſhall melt with heat, and 
the earth, with the works that are therein, ſhall be burnt'up. | 


How awful, how tremendous will be the ſcene ! when the Ether 
agitated i in the air, and in the entrails of the earth, ſhall burſt 
forth in lightnings and volcanos, whoſe flames ſeizing on every 
combuſtible ſhall ſpread over the face of the whole Globe. Then 
| ſhall the elements melt with fervent heat : the watery tribe ſhall 
expire in a boiling ocean; the atrial in clouds of ſmoke: the 
cave or foreſt ſhall be no refuge to the wild beaſts; nor houſe 
nor city to offending man : both ſhall periſh with their habitations. 
All the works of nature and of art will be involved in one common 
ruin. Where is the proud pyramid, whoſe wide foundation was 
thought ſolid as the earth, and whoſe point invaded the fkies ? 
where the triumphal arch? the aſpiring column and obeliſk? 
the cloud. capi tower the gorgeous palace? the ſolemn temple? 
Every monument of man's vanity, pride, and ambition, of his 
ſuperſtition, and even of his piety, ſhall fail; and their place 
ſhall no where be found. All records of hiſtory ſhall ceaſe : the 
-glory of the greateſt empires ſhall vaniſh: and it ſhall no longer 
be known on earth that there were ſuch men as ALEXANDER and 
Cxsas, or ſuch Cities as Babylon and Rome. Fame ſhall dic, and 
Oblivion reign in her ſtead. On this ſolemn and final day, the 


great wicked man will have before his eyes theſe monuments of 


bis pride; and when he is periſhing will bluſh to think, that he 
. „„ ſet 
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ſet his affections on things ſo trifling and tranſitous: he will with 
his name had been unknown: and when his memory ceaſes on 
earth, that it might ceaſe. t too in his own conſcience. 


When man bas finally a this Globe, the future ſtate 1 
condition of it is not the concern of man: whether Gop in his 
wiſdom may ſuffer it to lie fallow for a ſeaſon ; or after thus fer- 
tilizing it with the flames, will immediately repleniſh the face of 
it: it is of much more importance to to conſider the future ſtate 
and condition of man ; when the wicked ſhall go into everlaſting 


puniſhment, and the righteous into life eternal. 


I. As to the wicked, after their bodies are conſumed in the 
| general conflagration, their ſouls will mix with other evil ſpirits, 
From men they will become devils ; be aſſociated with the Devil 
and his Angels; and be caſt into the everlaſting fire prepared for 
them ; ; where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 
This worm and fire are metaphorical, not material. A material 
worm could not live in a material fire. A material fire could not 
affect an immaterial ſubſtance like the ſoul ; which eſcaped from 
ſuch a fire, when the body was conſumed at the general confla- 
gration. The worm that never dies is Conſcience. The fire (i. e. 
torment) which is never quenched 6. . never ceaſes) are uneaſy 
Paſſions and Affections, Thoughts and Reflections, Ideas and 
Imaginations; all which, attended with Anxiety, A Anguiſh, Ter- 
ror, Horror, Remorfe, and Deſpair, compoie a hell in the 
Soul of a wicked man. The Soul is not ſo properly ſpeaking , 
in hell, as hell in the Soul. Wherever the Spirit of a wicked 
man ſhall be, there will be hell; whether it pleaſe Gop to con- 
ſine it to any one particular part of ſpace, or ſuffer it to wander 
through 
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through every part of it. It carries hell with it; and it is with 
juſtice Mil rox makes Satan ſay, that he himſelf is hell; and that 
he can fly from hell no more than from himſelf. Divines have 
vainly diſputed about the place of Hell, as if it were neceſſarily 
local. Poets have deſcribed it as ſuch, in the fineſt allegorics, 
and the moſt beautiful colours of imagination; and have divided 
it into ſeveral apartments for the different degrees of guilt. But 
ſuch lodgings are unneceſſary; each guilty perſon carries about 
him a hell, and a puniſhment exactly proportioned to his crime; 
for it would be inconſiſtent with the juſtice of Gop to puniſh all 
crimes alike. It will be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon, than 
for Jeruſalem ; for the offenders againſt man, than for the Atheiſt, 
Idolater, and Blaſphemer, who have directly affronted Gop; for 
petty treſpaſſers againſt their neighbours, than for the Tyrant, 
Murderer, and Adulterer; for thoſe who have neglected their 
duty, than for thoſe who have wilfully tranſgreſſed it; for thoſe 
who had ſome mixture of good with their evil, than thoſe who 
had none; for certainly the leaſt vicious man and the leaſt vir- 
tuous will not be very diſtant in condition; nor the gates of Hea- 
ven and Hell ſo remote as is commonly imagined. One ſort of 
puniſhment will be common to all the wicked, viz. to ſee the 
righteous in ABRAHam's Boſom, in a ſtate of bliſs, to which they 
cannot arrive; to deplore the loſs of that bliſs by an ill- ſpent life; 
to with they had never been, or might ceaſe to be, if they may 
not be releaſed from that place of torment; but whether they ever 
will be, Gop only knows. If, after ages of torment, of his in- 
finite mercy he ſhould releaſe them, we can ſcarce imagine they 
would be immediately advanced to a happy ſtate; the beſt to be 


exported would be a new {tate of probation. 


+31, 57 2. Let 
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. Let us now change the ſcene to Heaven, that region of the 


: Bleſſed, where are joys for evermore; ſuch as eye hath not ſeen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 


conceive. This happy region is confined to no particular place; 
it extends to all nature. The Spirits of men are finite, and con- 


ſequently muſt be in ſome particular part of ſpace. They muſt 
be ſome where, but may be any where; and as the Spirit of a 
righteous man muſt be happy in all places, therefore wherever it 
goes, Heaven attends him. Wherever Gop pleaſes at any time 
more particularly to manifeſt his Glories or his Terrors, thoſe 
places during that time are more peculiarly Heaven or Hell, 
which he can change or remove at pleaſure. We are ſure that 
our Heaven will be with CurisT. | He is at the right hand of 
Go, that is, in great Glory. We ſhall follow where he is gone 
before; to thoſe manſions which he is preparing for us. For in 
his Father's houſe are many manſions, that is, different degrees 
of Reward; for Gop, who weighs the minuteſt actions, will re- 
ward every man according to his works. It is not every one ſhall 
ſit on thrones like the Apoſtles, jud ging the twelve tribes of Iſrael, 
or be ranked with the goodly fellowſhip of the Apoſtles, or the 
noble army of Martyrs. Many ſhall be admitted within the 
ſuburbs of the New Jeruſalem, who ſhall not approach him 
who ſitteth on the throne ; but when the four and twenty Elders 
fall down to worſhip him and the Lamb, the whole circuit 
of Men and Angels, after their example, ſhall fall proſtrate in 
adoration. This is that Heaven of Heavens, which CHRIST 
himſelf revealed to his beloved diſciple in Patmos, in types 
and figures, to give mankind oy previous idea of- the very 
Saanen ſtate to which the righteous ſhould be exalted. And 
when 
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when ther ſhall at a any time remove to a greater diſtance from 


the throne of his glory, and go as his Ambaſſadors to the dif- 
ferent quarters of nature, they will not want their Heaven. 


They will find it every where in a ſoul, purged from impure 


paſſions and affections, which they found ſo difficult to reſtrain 


here below. They will find it in the reflection on a life well 
ſpent, which was a comfort to them whilſt they only expected a 


we of happineſs, and muſt be infinitely greater when they enjoy 
it. They will find it alſo in the enlargement of their powers and 
mira which will make ample amends for their weakneſs 


| and defects in this life. 


Thoſe Spirits, clad in glorified bodies of an etherial ſubſtance; 
will paſs with eaſe through the etherial ſpaces ; quick as the ſame 
ether darts in the lightnings, or paſſes to the planets from the 


ſun. They may then viſit in perſon thoſe parts of nature, which 


they could only reach here in imagination. Their former thirſt 
after knowledge will be fatisfed ; their curioſity gratified ; their 
doubts cleared up ; their errors detected; the relation, depend- 
ence, connection, and harmony of things will be diſcovered, as 
well as the means and the manner of their operation; cauſes, as 
well as effects, will appear; and it will be known in what caſes 
Gop (the firſt cauſe) acts immediately; and in what he uſes other 
beings as the inſtruments of his operations. They will then be 
acquainted with the nature of place, of ſpace, and infinity; 
of time, duration, and eternity; of ſpirit, and its union with, 
and the means and manner of its operation on, matter; ; of mat- 
ter, and its elements, which compoſe all bodies; of all bodies, 
their ſtructure, magnitude, forms, and motion; of comets 
: „„ (which 


or. 


_ 
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(which perhaps may paſs into different neighbouring G dee: 
of thoſe ſuns, which each illuminates its planetary ſyſtem; of the 
| planets in each ſyſtem ; and of the furniture and inhabitants of 
each planet; and after admiring the Wiſdom of Gop in the 
wonderful ſtructure of the Univerſe, they will join the great Cho- : 
rus of Heaven in ſaying, © Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
Glory, and Honour, and Power; for thou haſt created all 
« things, and for thy 3 they are and were created. 


Such may, and probably will, a a part of t the ei ſtate 
of thoſe who adhere to the precepts and follow the example of 
CRIsr. But how fatally have mankind deviated from both! 
He very truly foretold, that he hath not ſent Peace but a _ 
The beſt Religion hath been perverted to the worſt purpoſes. I 
hath been uſed as an engine of Slavery inſtead of Freedom; by 
of the Deſtruction inſtead of the Salvation of mankind. 


As AARON ſet up the Golden Calf in the Wilderneſs, the Chrif- 
tian high prieſts have ſet up many of their own inventions as the 
objects of veneration ; and required many things to be obſerved 
not required by Scripture. They have eſtabliſhed the opinions of 
weak, wicked, ambitious, fallible men, as the Doctrines of 
Cnnisr; have impoſed fooliſh, abſurd, ridiculous, ſuperſtitious, 
idolatrous ceremonies, as neceſſary ; all from motives of igno- 
rance, ambition, or intereſt ; with a cruelty and zeal inconſiſtent 
with Chriſtianity or Humanity. True Chriſtianity almoſt ceaſed 
in each country, as ſoon as the government became. Chriſtian, 
And as before that time true Chriſtians ſuffered perſecution, as 

their Lozd and MASTER did; after that time, the falſe ones, de- 
lerting 
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ſerting his precepts and example, turned perſecutors themſelves. 
What diſputes, what quarrels, what murders, what maſſacres, 
'have been cauſed among Chriſtians on frivolous queſtions, which 
have been proſecuted with a zeal, as if eſſential to Salvation, and 


which not only a man of ſenſe, but even a child would be aſhamed 


of; and out of t. he ſame zeal often impiouſly declared to be fo ; 
and the greateſt ſinners have been eſteemed ſaints for eſpouſing 


them! There is ſcarce a tenet, or ſcarce an external ceremony 


of gages. but hath been the Shes of ſome diſpute, 


1 have before ins, there are but two 8 in 
their own nature indifferent, required by CHRIST of his followers, 


as outward and viſible marks of their profeſſion, viz. Baptiſm and 
his Supper. Very eaſy performances; and yet they have afforded 
matter of much diſpute, It hath been diſputed, whether Bap- 
tiſm may be adminiſtered by women as well as men; by laymen 
as well as clergy ; to children as well as adult; by aſperſion or 
immerſion; in public or private; in a houſe, a church, or a ri- 


ver; whether valid, if any of theſe ceremonies are wanting in 


the performance; and whether fatal, if the whole is omitted; 
eren to infants who could hot help it. Strange diſputations! 
Do the diſputants imagine Baptiſm a phyſical means of convey- 
ing Grace and Salvation, and that they flow, as by a canal, 


through the water and fingers of thoſe who adminiſter it? if 


chey do, they are as bad Philoſophers as Divines. If they conſi- 
der it (as they ought to do) only as a condition to entitle us to 
Gop's favour, do they think Gop unjuſt to require the perform- 
ance of it by infants and others not able to perform it, or to 
puniſh them for the omiſſion ? Or if Baptiſm 18 performed, do 


„ „ net 
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not they think cas they ought). that Gov accepts the 1 for the 
deed? Or do they think that he, like vain man, is pleaſed with a 


— 


are they preſumptuous enough from thence to determine the fu- 
ture ſtate of man, and the purpole of Gop? 


T here have been as many ire den diſputes aboat the Lokp's 


| Supper. As, where the table ſhould be placed ; whether it ſbould' ; 


be called literally a table, or figuratively an altar ; whether it 

ould be received ſitting or kneeling ; whether in leavened or 
unleavened bread ; whether in wine, or wine mixed with water; 
whether in one or both kinds, or whether alike by clergy and 
laity; and by whom or to whom it may be adminiſtered. Can 


any man refuſe to adminiſter it to another on pretence of un- 


ceremonial, or angry if any circumſtance of it is omitted; and 


— 


worthineſs, without arrogating to himſelf the prerogative of God. 


of knowing the heart ? or can any one, to whom it is refuſed, be 


weak enough to be uneaſy from. the apprehenſion of any ill con- 
ſequence to reſult from the refuſal? Does he not know that Go 


accepts the will for the deed? that he puniſhes only for volun- 


tary, nat forced omiſſion; for a man's own fault, and not that of 


another? Human excommunications are but airy phantoms in 
their nature, though they have been found uſeful engines of 


worldly power and intereſt : and when exerted in ignorant 


times, have had influence cnough on weak and prejudiced minds, | 


to produce the moſt horrid riots, murders, ſeditions, rebellions, | 


and calamities. The fame may be ſaid of the Doctrine of Tran- 


ſubſtantiation, abſurd and blaſphemous ! which wants no confu- 


tation, and deſerves only contempt. And the belief of i it ſo long 


amongſt ſuch numbers 1 is an infatuation to be regarded as an in- 
| ſtance _ 
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? 


blaues of God's immediate vengeance for the abuſe of his Re- 
ligion; and is a proof that any abſurdity may be inculcated 


into the mind of man; and that the prejudice of education 
can triumph over the united force both of his * and his 


reaſon. 5 e 


Cunts preſcribed no particular forms of public worſhip or. of 


government in his Church ; but left both (as the forms of civil 


government are left) to the choice of every ſociety. It is ſuffi- 
cient that things are done decently and in order; for as ceremonies 


are not eſſential, the ſame ceremony is not neceſſary : there muſt be 
ſome. Men cannot aſſemble to ſerve Gon, without ſome time or 
place appointed for their meeting ; without obſerving ſome form 


when met ; and without having ſome- perſons among them. to 


anne ; FO wif 
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1. As to the place; Gop is equally preſent in all places; and 


CHRIST and his Apoſtles preached and prayed in all alike. 


The primitive Chriſtians were under perſecution, and could have 


none ſet apart by the State. When the Emperors became Chriſ- 


tian, heathen temples were converted to churches, and falſe gods 


gave way to the true. It was not long, before idols were replaced 
in churches by thoſe who called themſelves Chriſtians; nay, in 
ſome perhaps the very ſame idol which had been removed from 


| thence was reſtored to the ſame place; and was to repreſent lome 
ſaint, often a worſe perſon than the god w hom he ſupplanted, and 


whoſe worlhip he uſurped; ; for in the heathen world men were 


raiſed to divine honours for ſignal ſervices to mankind, which are 
not always the terms of Canan!zation. | Thus the ſame places were 
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vita to idolatry; which had before been reſcued fem it: - Aa 
as ſaints (like the heathen gods) were men, and could not be 
preſent every where, the people were taught to believe them 
more peculiarly preſent where their image was. That was the 
place of miracles; the ſtatue was often animated ; it rolled tie 
eye; it nodded; it ſpoke; it told fortunes; it took particular 
men or profeſſions under its protection; it had relics and noſ- 
trums to cure particular diſeaſes both of body and mind. This 

drew together great numbers of people, which brought no ſmall 
gain to the prieſthood, and to the place; which made both cry 
out, like thoſe of Epheſus, Great is Diawa of the Epheſians." 
The opinion of a local preſence of heathen gods in temples, and 
of Romiſh ſaints in churches, made way for a falſe belief that Gon 
| himſelf was more peculiarly preſent there; that the place ac- 
quired (I know not what) holineſs by the ceremony of conſecra- 
tion; that before it, it was no church; and that after it, it ought 
never to be turned to any other uſe.—But Gop dwells not in temples 
made with hands. He is omniprefent ; and though for great pur- 
poſes he hath ſometimes manifeſted his preſence by outward ſigns in 
particular places, yet he was not then more preſent in thoſe 
places than in others; nor have they acquired ſince any particular 

ſanctity. He manifeſted himſelf by fire to Moss, when he ſent 
him to deliver his people; to that people he manifeſted himſelf 
by thunder and lightning and a voice, at the delivery of the law ; 
in a cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night, over the Taber- 
nacle in the Wilderneſs ; J by fire on the altar on the dedication of 
SoLoMoN's temple ; by cloven tongues to the Apoſtles on ſending 
the Hol. x Gnosr. But the particular ſpots of earth on which all 
| thoſe great events happened are now unknown or diſregarded: 
88 = ” | and 
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: and it is abſurd to imagine, that when ſuch acts of the —_— 
gave no particular ſanctity to a place, that any act of man can 
do it. An edifice, or the ground on which it ſtands, is not ca- 
pable of ſuch an impreſſion; the heart of man only i is. Where 
two or three are gathered together in Gop's name, there is a 
congregation ;. and where a congregation is, there is the church. 
The walls are not a church ; nor can any particular place be al- | 
Ways appropriated and ſecured to the ſame uſe. Conveniency 
may alter it; time certainly will. Conſecration of a church 
> therefore, in the moſt rational ſenſe, is only a publication, that 
that place is deſigned for the people to meet in to ſerve Gop; 
; with a prayer, that they may ſerve him there in ſpirit and in 
truth. It was this imaginary ſanctity of place, that formerly 
ſent the Princes of Chriſtendom on expeditions to Paleſtine, 
which coſt millions of money, and of lives; and that hath ſince 
ſent immenſe treaſure in preſents to LoxtTTo, of no uſe to the 
lady there ; and which, we may believe, Popes have been too 
wiſe to ſuffer to remain there uſeleſs. 


2. As to the time ; it is neceſſary to have ſtated times as well as 
places of public worſhip ; that congregations may know when as 
well as where to meet. The Chriſtians, in imitation of the Jews, 
and in compliance with the fourth Commandment, have rationally — — 
ſet apart one day in ſeven for that purpoſe. But they changed 
it from the ſeventh, eſtabliſhed by Moszs to remind man of his 
creation, to the firſt of the week, on which CHRIST roſe from 
the dead, to remind him of that great proof of his Redemption. 
And to imprint ſo memorable an event ſtill ſtronger on men's 
| minds, the Reſurrection of Curisr is celebrated once a year with 


 - 
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more ſolemnity, as his Birth, Paſſion, and Aſcenſion, likewifs: 
are. Theſe things are very rational to be done, but may be or- 
dered to be performed as well at one ſenſon as another and 
nothing could be weaker than the ancient and unchriſtian diſputo 
about the time of the celebration of Eaſter; and the endeavour- 
ing to fix an invariable univerſal rule for it. It is impoſſible in 
nature. Nature hath not divided the Eatth's annual courſe pre- 
ciſely into days, but hath left a fraction; which (as is well 
known) i in proceſs of time varied the rule from the original inten- 
tion. Nature hath alſo diſtributed the ſame point of time into 
different ſeaſons on different parts of the Globe. Men cannot 
celebrate Eaſter all together at the ſame point of time ; they muſt 
vary either in the day or the ſeaſon of the year. When it is day 
in one hemiſphere, it is night in the other ; and half mankind 
will be in bed whilſt others are at church. Whilſt it is ſpring in 
one hemiſphere, it is autumn in the other. Therefore if they 
keep Eaſter at the ſame time, it will be at different ſeaſons of the 
year ; if at the ſame ſeaſon of the year, it mult be at different 
and oppoſite times. And what rule muſt be obſerved within the 
polar circles, where days are reckoned by months, and not 
months by weeks and days ? They certainly cannot celebrate 
Eaſter there the firſt Sunday after the full moon after the 21ſt of 
March. It is amazing to reflect on the zeal ſhewn formerly ori 
this occaſion ; and that men could be induced to think that Gop 
would not accept their reaſonable ſervice as well at one ſeaſon of 
the year as another, and at all times alike. But it was lucky, that 
whilſt they were labouring to fix a point of no importance in 
divinity, they improved themſelves in aſtronomy and chronology. 


Not content with ſetting apart thoſe days in commemoration of 
| CHRIST, 
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Cunts, Chriſtians ſoon appointed others in memory of his diſ- 


; ciples. This might be reaſonable, to remind them of the lives 


and examples of thoſe holy and inſpired perſons. But the Popes | 
did not ſtop here; they took upon them the prerogative of Gop 


in judging man's heart, and declaring Saints whomſoever they 
pleaſed. Every zealot for their uſurped power was canonized, 
though the meaneſt or moſt wicked of men. The calendar was 
not able to contain them. Every day had more than one. A 
man, who obſerved thoſe days, could not carry on the neceſſary 
buſineſs of life ; but was rendered an uſcleſs member of ſociety. 
And how are theſe days celebrated? A holiday is not a holy 
day, but a day of debauchery ; not of religion, but. of vice ; ſo 
that one nominal ſaint makes thouſands of real ſinners. 


— 


3. As to the form; when men are met at a certain time and 


place for public worſhip, they muſt neceſſarily uſe ſome form of 
words and of ceremonies in performing it. What theſe forms 


ſhould be is not directed in Scripture. It is impoſſible it ſnould, 
| ſince modes of ſpeech and behaviour are very different in different 
places, and ever varying with time in the ſame place. It is ſuffi- 
cient if the words are intelligible, and the ſenſe agreeable to rea- 


ſon and Scripture; and if the outward geſture and behaviour be 


ſuch as, by the faſhion of the place, denote decency and reſſ pect. 
Under theſe qualifications, every people is at liberty to chuſe their 
on form; and every government, for the ſake of order, ought 
to eſtabliſh ſome form for their uſe. This every government 


ought to propoſe, no government ought to impoſe ; but ſhould 
leave to every man the chriſtian liberty of worſhipping Gon in 
any other Way. he likes better, provided. he diſturbs not the p 
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of the Racket, Forms and ceremonies, being in their own nature 
indifferent, are only the dreſs of Religion ; the mode of which 


every government may both eſtabliſh and alter at pleaſure. The 

moſt rational forms are thoſe which have the-feweſt ceremonies, 
as they are the leaſt burthenſome, and are moſt agreeable to that 

liberty and ſimplicity which Carsr intended to eſtabliſh, It is 
wiſe in a government to eſtabliſh ſuch a form of worſhip as is 
agreeable to the inclinations of the majority,' and not to alter it 
without their conſent. It is weak in individuals not to comply 
with the form of the country where they happen to reſide, if it 

requires nothing which they think ſinful. Could one have ima- 
gined, that men could have been ſo far infatuated as to regard 
theſe forms as eſſential? but ſo they have been generally taught, 
and ſo they believe; nay, they generally believe them to be moſt 
eſſential. Mention the word Religion, the firſt idea that ariſes 
in their minds is concerning theſe forms. By the religion of 
England, Scotland, Sweden, France, Geneva, Rome, &c. they 
mean the particular forms eſtabliſhed by law in each. Thus the 
word Religion is perverted, and inſtead of being applied to the 
belief and practice of the Goſpel in general, in which it conſiſts, 
is only applied to the particular modes of public worſhip in each 
country, which are in themſelves indifferent. Nay, ſo zealous 
have men been for theſe laſt, that, in ſupport of their own 
modes, they have violated not only all principles of good policy, 
but even of chriſtianity and humanity. But by this blind zeal 
they have ſeldom gained their end, which is better and more cer- 
tainly obtained by indulgence; for if men are left to themſelves, 
they will naturally fall into the faſhion. None of theſe outward 
forms will either make or unmake 4 Chriſtian. The only true 5 
TEC Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian is he, who with a benevolent temper, and ſincere diſ- 
poſition, conforms himſelf, to the beſt of his underſtanding, to 
the moral and general rules of the Goſpel. 


4. As to the perſons to officiate ; when Chriſtians are met at 
particular times ard places to perform their public worſhip, 
whatever the form is, the act to be performed muſt be either 
prayer, praiſe, or thankſgiving to Gop, adminiſtering CuHRIST's 
Sacraments, or hearing the Scriptures read or explained. In the 
performance of theſe acts, it is very convenient, for the ſake of 
order, that there ſhould be particular perſons appointed to lead 
the way in them, and to be the inſtruments of conveying in- 
ſtruction to the ears and hearts of the congregation. If it was 
not ſo, all might be ſilent, and neither ſpeakers nor hearers ; or 
elſe all might be ſpeakers, and no hearers. Therefore from the 
time of Curisr to the preſent, particular perſons have been 
_ conſtantly appointed for thoſe functions. Curisr firſt inſtructed 
and ſent forth his diſciples, and they others. And at firſt it could 
not be otherwiſe ; for then there were no others that knew the 
will of their Maſter. But after the publication of the Goſpel, 
when the Scriptures were in every hand, all perſons of equal ca- 
pacity were equally able to inſtruct both themſelves and others; 
and there was no neceſſity immutably to appropriate the perform- 
ance of theſe acts to particular individuals, which all Chriſtians 
were equally able to perform. Nor is there any command or in- 

junction in Scripture for ſuch a perſonal diſtinction amongſt them. 
But what was at firſt neceſſary was afterwards thought con- 
venient; and a particular ſet of men have ever ſince been ap- 
pointed to theſe functions. Before government became chriſtian, 
theſe men could not be appointed by the ſtate, but muſt have been 
| Non 32 appointed 
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appointed by one another; either by election of their reſ e 1 ive 
congregations, or by nomination of the perſons before. appointed, 
or by both theſe ways concurring and confirming each other ; 
but ſuch appointment could give no authority to one Chriſtian 
over another. All that they could do was to exhort others to 
follow their directions, and to exclude them from their ſociety if 
they did not. Temporal power they had none, nor could have, 
either from Cuisr, or from the ſtate ; the firſt had diſclaimed it, 
declaring his kingdom not of this world ; and no government 
was yet Chriſtian, And therefore whatever temporal power the 
clergy have at any time poſſeſſed in any country, they muſt have 
acquired it, either by grant from the ſtate, or by uſurpation ; the 
pretence of a divine right to power or poſſeſſions being as ſcan- 
dalous as groundleſs. 


When Princes became converts, they were zealous for their 
new faith, and liberal to m_ inſtructors. They gave them 
_ earthly for their heavenly thifigs: and thoſe inſtructors were glad 
of the exchange. But after taſting the ſweets of wealth and 
power, they were unwilling to hold them upon ſo precarious a 
tenure as the pleaſure of the ſtate. What they at firſt received 
as a favour, they ſoon inſiſted upon as a right ; and founded that 
right on their own arbritary interpretation of Scripture, which 
they made a warrant for whatever they liſted ; and made excom- 
munication. (which they endeavoured to perſuade the world was 
always followed by damnation) as the penalty for every non- 
compliance, Credulous men were eaſily impoſed upon, and ter- 
riked with big words. The clergy gained an aſcendant over 
mens conſciences, and by that a temporal power too ſtrong for 
the ſtate. Princes were often forced to be ſlaves to their own 

s 1 ſubjects, 
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wha rho pretended to derive a n from Seriptore; inde- 
n of EY e e a to it. e | 


Wen governments declared for Chriſtianity, the ſame perſons 


Cite to officiate, and the ſame orders of men remained 


among them as before. In the exerciſe of their functions, they 


were confined to particular diſtricts; but the perſons who were 
to exerciſe them were appointed, or ordained, by one another, 


as before. This, as I ſaid before, was not neceſſary, nor com- 


manded in Scripture, but might be thought convenient; nor was 
it eaſy to foreſee all the conſequences, which have ſince proved 
ſo inconvenient to the ſtate. It was a mark of diſtinction, which 


afforded them an opportunity of ſetting themſelves up as a body 


of men of a different ſpecies from other Chriſtians, and of 
aſſuming an authority and juriſdiction over them. As miniſters 


had been ſo appointed from the times of the Apoſtles, w was 


more eaſy to perſuade the world that they muſt always be ſo ap- 
pointed, and' could be no otherwiſe ; that the perſons ſo ap- 
pointed, and no other (even though elected by their congre- 


gation, or nominated by the ſtate), had a right to exerciſe 


thoſe functions; that it was a divine right, which they alone 
derived to themſelves in ſucceſſion from CHRLSTH and his diſciples, 
and which they alone could tranſmit in ſucceſſion to men of the 
ſame order; that ſuch orders of men had a divine right to 
| power, and were eſſentially neceſſary to the very being of a 


church; and that one link broke in the chain of their ſucceſſion 


might endanger the future ſtate of mankind. Thus they eſta- 


bliſhed themſelves into a corporation, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
of their fellow ſubjects, by the moſt extenſive and excluſive 
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powers and juriſdictions; yet it is difficult to produce paſſages 
from Scripture amounting to a grant of a perpetual, **. ſuc- 


ceſſive, and excluſive charter. 


Being in poſſeſſion of appointing one another, and of perform - 
ing particular acts, they made it a pretence to aſſume the magni- 
ficent titles of Ambaſſadors of Curivr, and ſucceſſors of the 
Apoſtles ; and as ſuch to claim a power, authority, and reſ Ps 


anſwerable to thoſe titles. 


— 


They were not like the ambaſſadors of an earthly prince; but 
their character was indelible, and their power was inſeparable 
from it; their perſons ſacred and inviolable, not amenable to 
civil courts, but to be judged by themſelves alone; their poſ- 
ſeſſions holy and unalienable, and held by a divine tenure; for 
being holy themſelves, every thing they laid hands on became ſo. 
When they appointed others to the miniſtry by impoſition of 
hands, they talked of it in a ſtile, as if the ſpirit or grace of Gop 
was not his immediate gift, but was capable of a material con- 
veyance to the ſoul; and that they were the phyſical inſtruments 
and ſole canals by which it could paſs to perſons ordained, and 
from them to the reſt of mankind; and as if the bare ceremony 
of ordination gave a man a reſpectable character, which is to be 
acquired only by an orderly life. 


As ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles, | they laid no claim to fucceed 
them in their labours, their virtues, and their ſufferings ; but in 
power and authority, which the Apoſtles themſelves never 


claimed. 
The 
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The Apoſtles had a power of caſting out devils, and of working 


other miracles. This power was perfonal, but yet it hath been 
often claimed by theſe pretended ſucceſſors to ſtrike mankind 


with awe and veneration. In dark and ignorant ages they im- 
poſed numberleſs forgeries upon them, which being diſcovered 
in more enlightened times, have not only brought the contrivers 
to ſhame and contempt, but made men doubt of the truth of 
Chriſtianity itſelf, when they found ſuch baſe artifices uſed to 
ſupport it. The Apoſtles did not deſire to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the other followers of their Maſter ; claimed no peculiar privi- 
| leges, or any ſuperiority over them; humbling, not exalting 
themſelves ; and complying with others, not exacting obedience 
from them. They pretended to no ſacredneſs of perſon, or that 
the divine grace ſhould be conveyed from them in ſucceſſion by a 
particular ſet of men excluſive of other Chriſttans ; and if ſuch 
ſucceſſion ſhould be interrapted, many acts could not be per- 
formed that are neceſſary to ſalvation. Theſe were the pretences | 
of more modern Gn to make themſelves neceſſary and re- 
ſpected. oy 


. Neither the Apoſtles or their Maſter left directions in what 
manner the church was for ever to be governed ; much leſs did 


they ſay that epiſcopacy, Preſbytery, or any other form, was of _ 


divine right. They left the particular form of the government 
of each church to the ſociety or ſtate to which it belonged ; no 
more requiring a uniformity in that, than in the civil government 
of ſtates. As civil governments all differ according to time, 
place, and occaſion, ſo muſt eccleſiaſtical ; and as the firſt agree 


5 in ſome fundamental en ſo muſt the laſt; the chief of 


I which | 
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which is, that Cuntsr was a prophet. ſent by Gop to inſtruct 
mankind; and that he died and roſe again to don Gs truth 
of his doctrine. b 


The Apoſtles claimed no worldly poſſeſſions, much leſs a 
divine right to tithes. They claimed no worldly power, much 


leſs a right to diſpoſe of kingdoms. They arrogated not to 


themſelves the prerogatives of Gop, either of judging of mens 
hearts, by canonizing them for. ſaints, or by anathematizing 
them for ſinners, or of forgiving ſinners by pardons and indul- 


gences. Could they have imagined. that their pretended ſuc- 


ceſſors would blaſphemouſly apply theſe blaſphemous claims to 
ſanctify ſome for promoting, and to curſe. others for oppoſing 
their deſigns, that from being the miniſters of Gop's word, 
they ſhould claim to be the ſole interpreters of it, and make it 
ſpeak their own language to gain obedience to themſelves ? or : 


that, from being miniſters of his ſacraments, they ſhould take 


poſſeſſion of the gates of Heaven and of Hell, by perſuading 


men that the receiving them from their hands was neceſlary to 
ſalvation, and by giving or refuſing them to what perſons they 


pleaſed ? Excommunication formerly carried a terror that few 


| could nnd, _— on it as a certain n earneſt and: — of 


Are we to lament chat it has now loſt its force 2 


the clergy to bring about all their 8 : by ti this e were 
able to triumph over rivals, deſtroy heretics, and dethrone princes. 
{ 


The Apoſtles did all in their power to make known the wall of 


their Maſter: they e all nations, and . and publiſhed 585 


3 | g the 
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be Goſpel to every creature. Their pretended ſucceſſors have 
endeavoured to keep it to themſelves, to conceal it in a language 
unknown, and deliver out to the vulgar ſuch parts only as they 
judge bi in their own ſenſe and interpretation. 


15 it Javes, or is it probable, that the A bende ever compoſed a 


creed, although there is one which goes under their name ? They 


certainly did not compoſe it in the preciſe terms in which we 
now have it. Or if thoſe inſpired perſons did compoſe it, is it 


not ſufficient ? or ſhall any mortal preſume to compoſe, and 


(what is ſtill more) to impoſe another after it ? Yet their pre- 
tended ſucceſſors have compoſed many; and the more they have 


compoſed, the more they have confounded and divided mankind. 
Were. they to publiſh many more, they might make moſt points 


of Chriſtianity incredible. A man ſcarce deſerves the name of a 
GE INTE T. .ortant; 


The Apoſtles were contented with the Scriptures in the form 
and words in which they received them from their Maſter and 
the Holy Spirit; they attempted. not to impoſe their own opi- 


nions on the world, much leſs to eſtabliſh them as articles of 


faith. Their pretended ſucceſſors have been of a more dictating 
DE and dogmatical ſpirit. They have called themſelves the church, 

and under that title claimed a right to determine every doctrine. 

Some things they have decided, which CHRIST never taught; 


ſome which he left undecided, and free to every man's opinion; 
ſome impoſſible to be known; ſome too frivolous or even ridi- 
culous to be examined; and ſome not things in nature, but only 


their own chimeras. To theſe deciſions they have required an 
| 00 | implicit 
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implicit faith, and a ſubmiſſion without reſerve; inſiſting that 
others ſhould declare an unfeigned aſſent to them, or openly ſub- 


ſcribe them; endeavouring to terrify ſuch as refuſed with oppro- 
brious names, curſes, and excommunications, and (what is worſe) 


purſuing them with baniſhment, fine, impriſonment, fire, and 
faggot and NE as ſubſtitutes of Satan in . mankind. 


1 4 


Thoſe things which Cuts left nn * Apoſtles at- 
tempted not to explain, patiently waiting for a more full reve- 


lation of them in a future ſtate. Their pretended ſucceſſors, 


more poſitive and preſumptuous, have magiſterially explained 
them all. The divine eſſence is incomprehenſible to weak and 


mortal man; yet they have undertaken to demonſtrate how the 


three perſons of the Trinity exiſt in it, and have wrangled, and 
in turns have perſecuted each other, for many centuries about it. 
Witneſs Sa BELL rus *, who denied the exiſtence of the Sox and 
HoLy Gnosr, aſſerting them to be only qualities of the Godhead; 


and Mackpoxrus gt, who denied the divinity of the Hof Gnosr 
only. Witneſs Anrus r, who denied the eternity of the Son; and 


Socixus, who denied his divinity. The fame may be ſaid of their 
endeavouring to explain the manner of CHRIST's union to the 
Godhead. Nesrorvs &, and his followers, maintaining two per- 


ſons and two natures in CHRIST H;; and Evtyc HES ||, and his, only 


one perſon and one nature. They murdered each other in 
defence of theſe opinions; and the followers of ArhANAslus, en- 


* Vid. Bowen's Hiſt. of the Popes, Vol. I. p. , 1 5 
I Ibid. p. 172. 
{ Ibid. from p. 158 to 167. 


deavouring 


. 
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deavouring to ſet them right, have damned all mankind who do 
not come into theirs. Some have doubted whether our Saviour 
had a human ſoul, and others whether he had a body; and 
others have diſputed where his ſoul was between his death and 
reſurrection, and where is body is ſince his aſcenſion. Vain en- 
quiries, and of no importance! 4 | 


| Thoſe eget ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles, not content With 
explaining myſteries, have made myſteries of things very plain. 
The Sacraments, the conditions of Goy's Grace, they repreſented 
as the phyſical means of conveying it; and that they could be 
effectually adminiſtered only by themſelves, and not even by 
themſelves if not orthodox. Many have been ſo abſurd as to 
make metaphor a reality, and to maintain, that, when CHRIST 
called Bread his Body, he turned it into Fleſh, as every Roman 
Catholic Prieſt has done ſince; ſo that, when the conſecrated 
| wafer is taken into the mouth, if their interpretation be true, the 
congregation are canibals. 


Ho- many conceits have they entertained concerning the ſtate 
i man, both at his creation, and after his death! The account 
which Moszs gives of his creation, and adapted to vulgar Capaci- 
ties, and the allegorical account which he gives of his fall, they 
| have taken in a literal ſenſe, which hath led them into a labyrinth 
of ridiculous abſurdities ; which I before hinted, and which have 
been ſufficiently expoſed by men of great learning and abilities *. 


* See BURNET 'S Archzologiz Philoſophicæ, Lib. 2. c. 7, &c. | 


Oo 2 | Having 
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| Having thus introduced man upon the ſtage, let us hear how. 
| 1 they have diſpoſed of him upon his exit. His ſoul is no ſooner 
by ſeparated from his body, but ſome have ſent it to hades, ſome. to 
| | purgatory, and ſome made it ſleep till the reſurrection. At the 
| reſurrection, they have given him the ſame individual particles 
which compoſed his body before (as if neceſſary to his identity), 
without ſaying in what period of his life; and have had ſo groſs 
an imagination as to think that the ſame body is to paſs with him 
to Heaven, which we are told fleſh and blood cannot inherit. 
After the reſurrection, ſome have given a reign of a thouſand | 
years on earth to the righteous; and others, more kind, ſent them 
directly to Heaven. Vain ſpeculations! Is it not ſufficient for 
man to know that he will be miſerable, if bad; and happy 
beyond expreſſion, if righteous. The particular deſcription of a 
country cannot be had, from which no traveller returns. 


Yet theſe men have a otdly into Heaven and Hell, a a 
like poets, deſcribed the torments of the one, and the j Joys of the 
other ; though the Scriptures ſay theſe laſt are ſuch as neither eye 
hath ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man *to conceive. They have been pleaſed even to fix the 

ſcene, and tell you where Hell is, though they do not all agree 
in what latitude it lies. Some, imagining you mult deſcend to it, 
and that it is a dark, covered place, are pleaſed to fix it near the 
center of our Globe, which is the loweſt place in the conception 
of us poor mortals, who creep on the ſurface of it. Others, con- 
ceiving it to be a very hot place, have been pleaſed to fix it in the. 
Sun, where poor ſouls wk be burnt ; and others i in a Comet, 
| where 
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'whete they will be ſeverely ſcorched as they paſs by the Sun. It 
is more difficult for them to find out the Heaven, to which we are 
to aſcend: for, as in our notion we aſcend when we remove 
from any part of our Globe ; our Globe being the ſtandard or 
point from which we ſet out in our journey, the roads may 
branch out from tas to any mu of * univerſe, 


Not ſatisfied with ae Hell, and the torments of the 
damned, they have entered. into the counſels of the Almighty, 
and blaſphemouſly aſſumed to themſelves a right of judging of 
the juſtice of his determinations. Go, ſay they, foreſaw all 

men's actions, and that ſome would fin ; they therefore can ſcarce 
reconcile it to his mercy, if from eternity he deſtined ſome to be 
_ veſſels of his wrath, or even gave them a capacity of ſinning, 
foreſeeing they would ſin, though he gave them a will free to 
determine their actions, and a power to act according to that 
determination. If Go, ſay they, is not the cauſe of fin in man, 
he placed him amidſt temptations which are the occaſion of it; 
and therefore they think the Scripture not well underſtood, when 
it mentions everlaſting puniſhment ; too great, they think, to be 
inflicted by a merciful and juſt Gop on a creature whom he made 
ſo frail, and for crimes committed in a momentary life. T hus, 


like the devils 1 in our great poet“, 

Fe 5 They reaſon high 

« Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
ce Fix'd fate, free will, foreknowled ge abſolute, 
And find no end, in wand'ring mazes loſt. 

ws Vain wiſdom all, and falſe nr * 


* N Bock II. LE 
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It was not given to man to know theſe things in this wiſe and 


| ee e he ſhould not diſquiet himſelf i in vain about them. Shall | 
an animal of ſo limited an underſtanding, creeping on the ſurface 
of this little Globe, having only a few objects within the reach of 


his ſenſes, little acquainted. with their nature, and as little with 
the connexion and dependance of one being on another, ſet 


himſelf up as a dictator of the univerſe? He cannot know the 
ſchemes of Providence, much leſs alter them. God made man, 
and not he himſelf. He created him for his pleaſure, and at his 
pleaſure he will diſpoſe of him. He alone knows through what 
new ſcenes he muſt paſs, and he will conduct him through them 
to anſwer the ends of his providence... Let man reſign himſelf in 
full confidence on that Sovereign Being, who is juſt and merciful 
to all his creatures, and an ſay, Not my wills but thine be 

done.” 


But though theſe points cannot be known, yet they are im 
portant; and. therefore diſputes about them, though vain, are 


not fo ridiculous as thoſe, which have been raiſed by the Clergy 


about mere ceremonies. and trifles of their own invention. I have 


mentioned ſome concerning times and places and forms 'of wor- 


ſhip, and of adminiſtering the Sacraments; concerning ordina- 
tion, different orders or degrees of clergy, eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, and cenſures. Who can forbear laughing to hear of diſ- 
putes about a cloak or a ſurplice, about placing a table or a pul- 
pit, about ſitting or kneeling, about turning to the Eaſt or Welt, 
bowing or other geſtures, faſting or feaſting, eating fiſh or fleſh, 
in Lent, or out of it, and thoſe numberleſs rites which Papiſts 


retain? many of which the Proteſtants rejected by authority at 


SEE: „ . the 
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the Reformation, and many of which by: their own We they 


: 2 
. x | : . * 4 *. 


do ſince reject! 


Such diſputes would have been thought incredible, be 
they concern things not enjoined in Scripture, and are inconſiſtent. 
with the ſpirit of it, if they ſtood not recorded in Eccleſiaſtical 


Hiſtory; Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory! the moſt inſignificant, leaſt en- 
tertaining, and leaſt inſtructive, of all Hiſtories; a narration 
either of moſt impertinent trifles, or elſe of moſt ſhocking crimes; 
a collection of the ignorance, folly, credulity, and ſuperſtition 
of weak men; of the knavery, forgery, and impoſition, of the 
pride, avarice, and ambition, of the tyranny, perſecution, and 
cruelty of worldly men, and the greateſt reproach to Chriſtianity. 
If there are many Martyrs, whoſe memory is ever to be honoured, 
there are more Monſters, whoſe memory is ever to be. deteſted ; 
who have perverted the beſt thing into the worſt, and under the 
name of Cunisr's Religion have eſtabliſhed that of Antichriſt. | 


Such diſputes : are at preſent little regarded in this iſland ; what | 
may they never'return again to diſturb the quiet of it! The beſt 
way to prevent it 1s for the Clergy not to endeavour to impoſe 
their own authority on mankind, but to leave the Goſpel (as it is 
and ought to be) the ſole ſtandard of faith and practice; to deli- 
ver it without myſtery to the ignorant, and to encourage and in- 
vite all that are capable to examine and judge of it by their own | 
reaſon. Nothing can be more for the advantage of Chriſtianity, 
nothing can be more for their own eaſe, honour, and intereſt : 
for ry wall 8 889 (and deſeryedly) be reſpectable, when they 

ſerve 


* 
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ſerve the ends of their profeſſion ; and always conterptible, when F: 
UP would make their profeſſion ſerve other ends. 7 
Et. 8 hs to oa; 1 that is the wy way to ſup- 

port its credit and authority. It is not ſufficient to ſay it is the 
word of Gop; that does not prove it: or to ſay that the books, 
in which it is contained, are canonical : for whatever numbers 
pronounce them ſo, their opinion cannot make them the word of 
Gow, or convince others that they are ſo. It is not ſufficient to 
ſay they were found in ſuch a place, or with ſuch a nation, or 
were delivered by perſons inſpired. What place, nation, or per- 
ſon, can claim ſuch a peculiar privilege? If they do, the truth 
of ſuch a claim muſt be ſubmitted to the examination and deter- 


mination of reaſon. 


What proofs a are there to induce us to think the Old Teſtament 
the word of Gop? 5 | 


* 


The hiſtorical part of | it, if falſe, proves it to be not the word 
of Gop; and, if true, does not prove it be ſo; for a true hiſtory 


may be delivered without divine inſpiration. It is a hiſtory that 
gives an account of tranſactions long before any other hiſtories, 


and therefore can neither be confuted nor confirmed by them. 
Its authority muſt reſt on the credibility of the facts related, the | 
credit of the relators, the completion of their prophecies, or the 
excellence of their inſtruction. 3 


The 


_ ſhort abſtra& of the hiſtory before the- Deluge contains a general 
account of what is moſt intereſting in that period ; an account 
of the creation of the firſt man and woman: a fact which muft 

have neceſſarily exiſted at ſome time and place. And why may 


we not believe them to have been the perſons whom Moss de- 


ſcribes, when to confirm it, he brings down their genealogy to 
 Noan?. The allegorical account of the manner of their form- 
ation, of their happy ſituation, of their yielding to the temptation 


of vice, of their miſery after it, of God's ſweeping one wicked 
race of their deſcendants from the face of our Globe, and reple- 


niſhing it from a righteous family, are events very rational, and 


therefore very credible ; eſpecially if we conſider Moses (the au- 


_ thor) as a perſon very worthy of credit, and _ by tradition, 
h might | have very ws information. 


muy _ the Deluge, his hiſtory chiefly concerns the Jews; a 
people not conſiderable in power as a nation, but extremely ſo, 
as the only people who profeſſed the worſhip of the true Gop, 
when all others were ſunk in idolatry, - Therefore, if any where 
upon earth we are to expect a true account of the original of the 
_ preſent race of mankind, or of Gop's paſt or future diſpenſations 


concerning them, we may reaſonably expect it there, or no where. 
We find it there, and no where elſe; and it 'is come down to us. 
authenticated 1 in the beſt manner any hiſtory can be. The Law 


of Mosks has always been obſerved by the Jews, who have always 
acknowledged Moses to be the author of it. What reaſon is 
there then to doubt it? It was always preſerved in their meinory 

and tradition, as well as in 1 ; and when, through the i im- 


P p 
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The facts related are of great importance to mankind. The 
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piety of ſome of their kings, it was neglected, a copy hs re- 
trieved by Josran“. They were found acting under it before the 
deſtruction of the Aſſyrian empire, during the whole Perſian and 
Grecian empires, and under the Roman government till the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem; and, though ſince diſperſed over the 
whole carth, they adhere to it to this day; every where bearing 
' teſtimony to the truth of the hiſtory, ſtronger than any other 
hiſtory ever received. And if we believe the hiſtory as far as 
Moss carries it, we have no reaſon to diſbelieve the thread of it 
afterwards,” every part of which ſtands as particularly recorded, 
and in a more correct manner than that of moſt other nations. 


The only objection to the credit of any part of it is the rela- 
tion we meet with of ſome miracles, which could gain credit in 
no other book. Now, the queſtion with me is not whether the 


thing is poſſible or no, for all things are poſſible with Gop; and —— 


the author of the material world can alter the common or natu ral 
courſe of things in it as he pleaſes. The only queſtion · is, when 
we have reaſon to conclude and believe that he does ſo ? And I 
think we can only judge of that by this one rule, viz. whether 
the miracle related is to promote ſome great and good end of 
Providence; and if we cannot diſcover that, we have reaſon to 
ſuſpend our belief, or rather to believe that it was told to ſerve 
ſome end of the relator, who, by impoſing ſuch ſtories, might 
hope to acquire honour, power, or authority to himſelf, or to 
his nation. Let every one judge by this criterion, and determine 
for himſeif: . My he cannot diſcover any great or good end in 


* PrIDEAvX's Connexion, Vol. 1. p. RY | 
the 


the miracle related, he may ſafely doubt, whether that part of 


7 Scripture i is ſo authentic as. the my" and whether it has not been. 


OO 


11 a ed finds a fact related in Scripture which he takes to be 

morally impoſſible, viz. inconſiſtent with Gop's. juſtice, mercy, 

or goodneſs, he has much more reaſon to doubt; for though, 

there may be natural, there can be no moral miracles; Gop may 


direct the courſe or motion of things in the material world in 
different ways, and his almighty power be equally exerted and 
demonſtrated in all; but his juſtice and goodneſs are immutable, 
and their courſe can never be interrupted. And though. man 
cannot always judge aright of his proceedings, yet he may be 
2 ** the Judge of the * earth "Te 2 


Il do not think that the kiftory of the Old Teſtament acquires | 
any new credit as to paſt facts related in it, by being referred to 
in the New ; for when our Saviour or his Apoſtles refer to any 


part of it, ſuch reference cannot alter the paſt facts; they refer 


to it as a known record only, whether the ſtory recorded be true 
or falſe, fiction or reality; as I am as well underſtood when I 
mention the engagements of the frogs and mice, pigmics and 


cranes, as when I mention the battles of Blenheim or Pharſalia. 
To give one inſtance among many, when St. James ſays, « You 
* have heard of Jos's patience,” he does not aſſert that there 


was or was not ſuch a perſon as Jon, but refers to the character 
of a righteous and patient man, finely deſcribed 1 in the Old Teſta- 


ment, and generally known, and which was all inftruive, 


whether it was real or fictitious. 


Sou | There 
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There is another part of the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, 


which is very peculiar to the Scriptures, and that is Prophecy, 


or the hiſtory of events before they happen. If theſe fall out in 
diſtant periods of time, as foretold, ſuch prophecy (or anticipated 
hiſtory) needs no other proof of its truth, or indeed of its divine 
original; for Gop alone could foreſee any ſeries of events at ſuch 


a diſtance of time. And when ſuch events foretold in the Old 


Teſtament are referred to by the N ew, or applied to it, if they 


are juſtly referred to and applied, both theſe books receive the 


greateſt reci iprocal illuſtration and credit. 


But to dwell no loiiget on the hiſtorical parts of Scripture, let 
us conſider the whole (both Old and New Teſtament) as a reli- 
gious and moral leffon to mankind, W here 1s there, or ever was 
there, a book comparable to it? If we can ſcarce forbear think- 


ing VIII, HonAck, Cicero, and other heathen writers, inſpired, 


Who, notwithſtanding the idolatrous fictions of their vulgar theo- 


| logy, have dehvered ſuch ſublime ſentiments and precepts : what 
ſhall we ſay to a book, the only one of all antiquity which, 
throughout the whole tenor of it, points out to man one only 


God, an eternal and infinite Spinxrr, the Creator of the Univerſe, 
omnipreſent, omniſcient, omnipotent, wiſe, juſt, merciful, and 
good ; who placed man on this Globe, to contemplate him and 
his works, to adore him, and to endeavour to imitate his perfec- 


tions, promifing rewards in a future ſtate to thoſe that do ſo; and 
to aid him in his duty ſent CALs, the only faultleſs perſon who 
ever appeared amongſt men, to teach them a leſſon of love, cha- 
rity, and univerſal benevolence, of ſubmiſſion, reſignation, hu-- 


mility, and temperance, more perfect than ever was before de- - 
livered ; 
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; Via; ſet forth and exalted by ſentiments more noble, and ex- 
preſſions more ſublime, than can be met with in any other wri- 
tings? Have we not therefore reaſon to call it the word of Gop ? 
that is, that the ſentime ty and precepts contained in it were 

ſuggeſted by Gop to the minds of thoſe who publiſhed them to 

the world. Take it altogether, it is divine: and if cavils and 
objections have been raiſed to particular parts, they n are 

not genuine, or not underſtood. e 


A 


* 


But we are not t neatly to conclude that the Scriptures are 


not genuine, if we do not underſtand them. There are many 
obſtacles 1 in our way to the right underſtanding of many paſſages, 


never to be ſurmounted. No writings are exempt from errata, 


which in ancient ones are difficult to diſcover and correct; and, 
in Scripture, what wiſe man will attempt to correct them? N 0 
tranſlations come up to the ſpirit of the original, and in many 


parts cannot be adapted to the preciſe ſenſe of it; and how few 


can read the Scriptures in the original, compared to the gene- 


rality of mankind, who muſt truſt to tranſlations? Difference 


of ſtyle, phraſe, and idiom, of laws, manners, and cuſtoms, in 


countries and ages diſtant from our own, neceſſarily introduce 


great obſcurity, and are the cauſe why many parts of Scripture 


are not now underſtood, which might be clear at the time and 


| place they were written. A modern reader, who is rational and 
impartial, will make great allowances on theſe accounts; and it 
is to be hoped he will make a ſmall allowance for the weakneſs 
of his own underſtanding, the common lot of mortality. If, 
after due reflection, he is not ſatisfied with his own interpretation, 


ne! is to 1 but little aid from former interpreters. The many 
7 doubts 
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doubts remaining on ſeveral parts of Scripture are a proof of che 
ill ſucceſs o their labours to ſettle the opinions of the world; and 
ſome reaſons may be aſſigned why many of them have ſucceeded 


no better. Ancient divines have often failed from an ignorance 


in natural philoſophy, many parts of which the moderns are 


better acquainted with from obſervation and experience. Modern 


divines have often failed from adopting the errors of the Ancients. 
Modern philoſophers often fail from a conceit of their own 
knowledge, being too apt to conclude things to be impoſſible that 


fall not within the narrow compaſs of their obſervation and ex- 
periments ; when, on more mature reflection, they would appear 
moſt agreeable to reaſon and nature. Some fail from adhering 


too much to the letter; turning figure, metaphor, allegory, and 
expreſſions adapted to the ideas of the vulgar, into realities: 
whilſt others fail, by turning plain things into myſteries, to raiſe 


the reputation of their own knowledge with the vulgar, and 28 


keep them in awe ; perſuading them there js danger in departing 


from their interpretation, or even in doubting of, or examining 8 


into, their opinions; deterring ſome from any examination at 


all, and prejudicing thoſe who do examine againſt the Scriptures, 
by making them unintelligible by their own interpretation, which 


they endeavour to force on others, in order to preſerve, as they | 
think, an uniformity of opinion. Miſtaken men ! who take this 


truth for a paradox : . ATTEMPTING A UNIFORMITY IN OPINION 
' BREEDS DISSENTION : PERMITTING A LATITUDE IN OPINION BEGETS 
uniTY. Men will either not think of Religion at all, or they will 


think for themſelves. They can do no otherwiſe, for their par- 
ticular ideas ariſe from the impreſſion of objects on their minds, 


which are ſeen by different men in different lights, and under 
3 | 5 different 
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: Uifferent e Mees and it was 'as ae the intention of 
Providence that there ſhould be u difference of opinions as of 


perſons ; nor is it to be imagined that God, who ſo formed man, 
is offended with ſuch difference of opinion on any ſubject. 


It is a vain attempt to think of making men agree in any one 


Religion, by forbidding them to examine into the principles of it. 
Nay, it makes it impoſſible for them to be of that Religion, not- 
withſtanding they profeſs it, or however they may comply with 
outward forms, from faſhion, from deference to authority, or 
from fear of puniſhment; for Religion muſt ariſe from an in- 
ward conviction, and there can be no conviction without exami- 
ue and W the reaſons for and againſt it. 


It ; is as vain to think of forcing men into a Religion by attack- 


4 ing their perſons or reputation; perſecution may make good men 


martyrs, and bad ones hypocrites, but can never make a man 
religious; for neither blows 1 nor calumny are proper ee 


of conviction. 


It is as vain too to think of preſerving ſack erwin by 
mens ſetting up their own deciſions for a guide, calling them- 
ſelves orthodox, and the reft of the world heretics, making it 
meritorious in a man to follow their opinions blindfold, and cri- 
minal in him, after his beſt examination, to follow his own. If 
private men differ with public deciſions, what wonder? when 


* 


theſe deciſions have often differed with one another: Popes have 


condemned Popes, and Councils Councils; travelling the world 


over to ſettle points, ſome inexplicable, and others frivolous; 


and 
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and taking g great pains to make themſelves 3 . 
muſt always be the caſe, when man's judgement, mixed with His 
intereſts, paſſions, a and infirmities, is ſet up as a ſtandard of faith 
_ Inſtead of the Scripture, _ | 5 


It was ; commendable i in the Bereans to examine the Scriptures, 
which require that every one ſhould be ready to give a reaſon for 
the hope that is in him. And it is vain to think of eſtabliſhing 

the authbrity of Scripture, without leaving men at liberty to ex- 
amine and conſider the external and internal evidence of the truth 
of it. A man cannot believe it to be true without ſome reaſon 
for his belief; and it is not a good reaſon, becauſe another either 
does, or ſays he believes it. Nor can he believe any part of it 
that he thinks repugnant to reaſon, which is the only rule by 
which he can judge of it; and he is ſure that whatever is repug- 
nant to right reaſon could not be delivered by men commiſſioned D 
and inſpired by Gop, 3 8 5 


It is vain to endeavour to ſtop a free enquiry into the grounds 
of Religion; it makes men more eager after ſuch enquiries. It 
is very imprudent; it hurts both Religion and the Clergy ; for 
men are apt to ſuſpe& a cauſe that is not ſuffered to come 
to a trial, as well as the advocates for it. If it is true, why are 
they againſt bringing it to the teſt? If it is falſe, why would 
they impoſe it? If it is doubtful, why are they angry with thoſe 
that doubt? Truth will bear the light ; and the more it is ex- 
poſed to it, the brighter it will appear. It is certain that nothing 
25 done more prejudice to Chriſtianity than the trying to deter 
men from ſuch enquiries, by branding them with opprobrious | 

| : names, 
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| names, 1 inflaming others againſt them, and by alarming them 
with the danger of liſtening to reaſon, as if it was a crime to 
employ that nobleſt talent with which Gop hath intruſted them, 
and on the moſt important of all ſubjects. N * 
cChriſtianity is a good cauſe, and will bear any examination: 
to prevent an examination is to betray, and not to defend it. 
Leave the Goſpel with every man to examine : the excellence of 
its doctrine will defend it. It is to be truſted with the Laity as 
well as Clergy, for it makes no diſtin&tion between them. Every 
one may underſtand the moſt neceſſary parts of it; they want 
neither Popes nor Councils to explain them. It requires no arti- 
fice to ſupport it, no falſe miracles, no ancient opinion or prac- 
tice, either, of Fathers or Saints, whether they were learned, 
able, or honeſt, or whether they were weak, credulous, or de- 
5 ſigning men. Nor can any human authority, though dignified 
with the name of primitive, add the leaſt weight to it. We 
ougght not to truſt to authority, but appeal to reaſon for the de- 
fence of Chriſtianity, and begin by convincing men, inſtead of 
ſcatter ing terrors, which no wiſe man will regard. It was mon- 
ſtrous to believe, or to endeavour to perſuade others, that any 
one would be damned for a miſtake in judgement or opinion. 
What an unworthy notion muſt he have of the Deity who holds 
ſuch a tenet! Inſtead of condemning his neighbour for no 
crime, he ſhould aſk pardon of Gop for his own impiety. 


1 have now delivered my ſincere ſentiments on the ſubject of 
Chriſtianity and with unuſual freedom. And I thank Gop that 
Q q „ I live 
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1 live in an age and country in which that freedom is not re- 
ſtrained. No Religion can ſtand that hath not reaſon and nature 
for its foundation ; nor can there be any certainty. that it is ſo 
founded, without a free examination, and a free declaration of 5 
every man's opinion, and of the reaſons on which he grounds it; 
for ſuch diſcuſſions are the only ready way to the truth. Con- 
cealment, ſtratagem, force, or authority, can never ſupport any 
Religion. Chriſtianity needs no ſuch defence. It is much better 


defended by ſhewing it is agreeable to reaſon and „ 
which was my deſign in writing this treatiſe. 


Hefore 1 conclude, 1 would williogly obviate any miſconſtruc- 

tion of what I have ſaid relating to the falſe pretenſions and 
uſurpations of the Clergy, that I may not be thought to point 
reflections where I never intended them. I refer all I have ſaid | 


on that topic to paſt times, and not to the preſent; to times of 


Ignorance and ſuperſtition, and not to an age ſo enlightened as 
this. I fincerely honour the preſent Clergy of this iſland. They 

are a body of men highly reſpe&able ; many of them very emi- 
nent in learning, very few ſcandalous in life. I think they are 
extremely different from ſuch of their predeceſſors as I have de- 
| ſcribed; that, ſenſible of their errors, they will avoid them; and 
that, having more enlarged notions, as well as more candour 
and charity, they will be the great inſtruments of Gop to ſet 
Revelation in a fair and clear light, and to recommend Chriſ- 
tianity to the underſtanding and affection, to the head and heart 
of mankind. There is no thinking perſon who can doubt of the 
exiſtence of a Deity. © That there is ſuch a Power above us, all 
4 Wy OG EE: 


2 
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Nature cries aloud through all her works,” fays the moſt inge- 
nious and beſt of our moral writers“; and no man can believe 
otherwiſe, without believing this abſurdity, that there are effects 
without a cauſe. Therefore the Atheiſt (real or pretended) is the 
moſt ignorant, low, and contemptible idiot. Any attack of his 
upon Religion muſt always be very weak; to be pitied only, 
never to be dreaded. There are a much greater number of men, 
who believe the being of a Gon, but who doubt of the truth of 
Revelation, diſtinguiſhed of late by the name of Deiſts. Theſe 
men (if ſincerely religious) would ſoon be converts to Chriſti- 
anity, could they ſee it in its genuine principles, ſtripped of the 
worldly diſguiſe in which it has been dreſſed ſince its firſt connec. 
tion with the ſtate; and would admire the luſtre of the gem, 
were it cleanſed from the ſtains and ſpots which have ſo long 
ſullied and diſgraced it. This ought to be the ſtudy and labour 
of the Clergy ; they ought to diſabuſe mankind, and to extricate 
them out of that labyrinth of errors, into which they have been 
led by the blindneſs or wickedneſs of their former guides. And 
it is with ſincere pleaſure I obſerve them now fairly debating all < 
points with thoſe who publiſh their opinions to the world ; ap- 
pealing to reaſon and Scripture, not to authority and tradition ; 
defending the cauſe with their own abilities, not calling in the 
aid of the ſtate ; truſting to argument and conviction, not to 
force and perſecution. While they proceed in a manner ſo diſ- 
2 paſſionate, and treat others with candour and temper, they will 
ever gain proſelytes and friends. If they give up the weak out- 


* Addiſon, : 
Works 
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works of ancient error, and retire to the citadel of the Goſpel 
(ſtrong by nature without art), they will render Chriſtianity im- 
pregnable. Like. WIsE MEN, THEY WILL BUILD GOD'S Housk, 
THE CHURCH, Nor UPON THE SAND, BUT UPON A ROCK, THEN 
LET THE RAIN DESCEND, THE FLOODS COME, AND THE WINDS BLOW, | 
AND BEAT UPON THAT HouUSE, IT. WILL NOT FALL, FOR IT 18 
' FOUNDED, ON A.ROCK; AND THE GArEs or HELL SHALL Nor 
 FREVAIL AGAINST IT, | | 
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1 Charge to the Grand Jury for the Eaſtern Diviſion of 
the County * SUSSEX, 173 3. 


GnANp Inquesr or THE County ; which name in ſome mea- 
ſure points out to you the nature of your buſineſs: for you are 
Ndmmoned from the ſeveral parts of it, to enquire into all offences 
of a public nature which tend to diſturb the peace of ſociety; 
all, which you ſhall know of yourſelves, or ſhall be informed of 
by others. Theſe you are to preſent to the Court, that juſtice 
may be had againſt the offenders. I cannot recolle& any offences 
that do not fall under your enquiry ; and though this Court has | 
not juriſdiction finally to hear and determine ſome of them, yet | If 
't has power to receive ſuch indictments, and to tranſmit them =_ 
o ſuperior Courts, that the offenders may be there proceeded 
gainſt according to law. Moſt of you, I-prefume, have ſerved 
n Grand Juries before, conſequently cannot be unacquainted 
ith the nature of your office; but as it has ever been a cuſtom 
> give in charge the articles a Grand Jury are to procced upon, 
2 I think it not altogether unneceſſary : for, by pointing out the . 
 effences, many may be prevented from falling into them through 
, Rr | ignorance, 
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ignorance, and thoſe who have already — n be more 
1 detected. 1 3055 
8 public offences are generally divided into capital or not capi- 
tal the firſt are puniſhable with death ; in the laſt the puniſh- 
ment is either directed by ſome particular law, or elſe it is left 
to the diſcretion of the Court. It is needleſs to diſtinguifh to you 
in what capital offences a man ſhall have his Clergy (that is, be 
excuſed the firſt time), and in which he ſhall not; as alſo to tell 


you, what are offences at Common Law, and what are made ſo 


by particular ſtatutes : for, though they differ in the form of the 
indictment, yet they all i in general fall under your . and 
are n 4 | 


. higheſt capital . hich our 1 takes notice ah and 
| which is ſo in all nations, becauſe the moſt deſtructiue of ſociety, 
is the crime of High Treaſon. It is the peculiar happineſs of 
England to have this crime defined by its law; ſo that nothing 
ſhall be deemed or taken to be high treaſon but what the law has 
expreſſly declared to be fo: by which, as the Magiſtrate is ſuffi- 
ciently guarded againſt the diſloyalty of the Subject, ſo is the 
W 1 the * of the nn. | 


I! he firſt ſpecies of treaſon reeited in 25 E. 11. 8s the com- 
paſſing the King's death, diſhonouring his family, levying war | 

| againſt him, or adhering to his enemies : I only mention theſe 
for form's ſake, for (God be praiſed!) there is no occaſion to inſiſt 
upon them. We enjoy ſo much happineſs and tranquillity un- 
der his Majeſty's reign, and are by his care ſo firmly eſtabliſhed 
bh 
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| in the enjoyment of all our civil and religious rights, that, without 

the law, he is ſecure in the love of his ſubjects, who cannot har- 
bour a diſloyal thought againſt him withour adding ingratitude 
to treaſon. Beſides the ties of our natural allegiance, we are 
bound to his Majeſty by the moſt ſolemn oaths and engagements : 


we have not only ſworn to be faithful to him, but we have re- 
nounced all foreign juriſdiction, and abjured all pretended titles; 
ſo that we cannot fail in our duty to his Majeſty, without being 


wanting to our conſciences; we cannot be diſloyal ſubjects, with- 


out approving ourſelves bad Chriſtians, and the moſt perjured of 


men. The other kinds of treaſon mentioned in that ſtatute are 
the counterfeiting the King's ſeals, or coin; and the killing any 


of his Judges or Juſtices in the execution of their office ; the firſt 


is an immediate invaſion of his prerogative, ths laſt a direct af- 


front to his 1 


a 8 


There are ſome other offences which are made high treaſon by 


later ſtatutes; and relate either to the maintaining the Pope's 
power within this realm, or the preventing the Proteſtant ſuc- 

ceſſion: but the firſt of theſe being now at ſo low an ebb, and 
tte laſt ſo happily eſtabliſhed, the happy circumſtances of theſe 
times do not require that I ſhould mention them. | 


1 come now to Felonies ; ; and firſt ſhall take notice of thoſe 
which more immediately concern the King and State. 


It is felony to debaſe, unlawfully to diminiſh, or increaſe, the 


coin or bullion of the kingdom. 


To aſſault a Privy Counſellor i in the execution of his office. 


To | 
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Pie againſt the King. 


To go into the ſervice of a foreign ſtate, without firft taking 
the oath of allegiance, or giving Cy not to enter into con- 


5 bs 
THT 


To embezzle the King's ſtores or proviſions to the value of 20 'S 


To embezzle, deface, or alter, any of the records of the oy s 


| Courts at Weſtminſter, without authority. 


Soldiers or mariners wandering about without a teſtimonial, or 


counterfeiting one. 
Soldiers departing from the King's ſervice without licence. 
Captains or others wilfully deſtroying their ſhips. 


3 appear armed and diſguiſed in parks, warrens, and high- 
ways; ; to hunt, kill, or ſteal, deer or coneys in a warren ; to rob 


rivers or ponds; to break down bays ; to kill or maim cattle ; to 


cut down plantations ; to fire houſe, barn, ſtacks of corn, &c. ; 3 


to ſhoot at any perſon in any dwelling-houſe, or other place ; = 
ſend letters without names to demand money, &c. 5 


To tranſport live ſneep out of the kingdom. 


To beat or wound Cuſtom- houſe officers in the execution * 


their office, by eight or more perſons armed and tumultuouſiy 


aſſembled. 


Twelve or more, riotouſly aſſembled, not diſperſing after per 


clamation for that purpoſe. 


= 


without his knowledge. 


To return from tranſportation. 


To perſonate bail, or acknowledge a record in another's name, 


To 
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10 counterfeit uy, Government ſecurities. 


"And, by the wile of the preſent Parliament, Forgery of all 
kinds is made felony, which was only ſo before for the ſecond 
offence. This is a good and wholeſome law ; for, if a man ſhall 
die who ſteals but a ſhilling from his neighbour, how much more 
does he deſerve death who, by ſecret artifice, endeavours to rob 


him of all that he is worth! 


| Theſe are the felonies of a more public nature : I come now to 
thoſe which more immediately affect private perſons ; and they 
are ſuch as either concern a man's perſon, his habitation, or his 
goods. The greateſt injury to a man's perſon is taking away his 
life; for it is irreparable: if it is done maliciouſly, the law terms 
it murder; if in a ſudden heat or paſſion, chance-medley, or 


manſlaughter. 


There are ſome forts of murder which, being of a more hei- - 
nous nature, the law has diſtinguiſhed by the name of Petit Trea- 
E ſon ; becauſe they are committed againſt perſons to whom you 

have a civil relation, and to whom there is owing a civil obe- 
dience: there are three inſtances of this kind of murder; ; where 

a ſervant kills his maſter; a wife her huſband; or a clergyman. 
his biſhop or ordinary. Other felonies againſt the perſon, which 
do not extend to the life, are ſuch as cutting out the tongue, 
putting out the eyes, ſlitting the noſe, or cutting off any limb 
or member, with intention to maim or disfigure ; ſodomy ; 
rape ; bigamy ; forcible marriage ; and ſtealing of women who- 
have lands or goods; abuling a girl under ten years old; women. 

Ws . as, 
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concealing the death of their baſtard children. Felonies againſt 


the habitation are Arſon and Burglary ; Arſon is the malicious 


burning any houſe, out-houſe, barn, or ſtable ; and Burglary the 


breaking and entering them at night-time, 3 the offender | 
takes nothing out of them. ; © 


Felony again the mech s is known by the name of Larceny; 
which is ſtealing any moveable, in which another has a property, 
to above the value of twelve pence ; for, if it is under that va- 


lue, it is Petit Larceny only, and not puniſhable with death, un- 
 leſs-it be. taken from a man's perſon by putting him in fear; or 


from a houſe, booth, or tent, when any of the family are in it; 
for, in "thoſe caſes, a man thall ſuffer death, though the thing 


ſtolen be under the value of twelve pence. And it is to be re- 


membered, that in larceny it is neceſſary that the thing be taken 
without the conſent of the owner; for, if goods are either lent 
or delivered to be kept, and the perſon to whom lent or delivered 
converts them to his own uſe, this is no felony ; he ſhall not be 
proſecuted criminally, but is only ſubject to an action at law. 


But the caſe is different with regard to ſervants; for, by a par- 
ticular ſtatute, it is felony in any ſervant above eighteen years 


of age to go away with, or convert to his own uſe, any goods de- 
livered to him by his maſter, of the value of 40s. There are 


ſome other crimes, which, though not comprehended under the 


head of larceny, yet are ſo nearly related to it, and fo dependent 
upon it, that it is not improper to mention them after it. 


The firſt I ſhall mention is known 1n our law by the name of 


Theft- bote, which is, where the owner of ſtolen goods receives 


them 
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them again of the thief, on condition not to proſecute ; this 


crime is not * but RO to be puniſhed by fine d "_ 


ſonment. 


By a late ſtatute, the taking a reward to help the owner to 


| ſtolen goods, without apprehending and proſecuting the thief, is 
felony; as is the receiving of ſtolen goods, knowing them to 


be ſo. 


There are ſome other felonies, which ariſe from the obſtruc- 
tion of public juſtice. It is felony in one, committed for felony, 


to break priſon; in any other perſon, to reſcue him; or in the 
gaoler, wilfully to ſuffer him to eſcape. It is alſo felony in a gao- 


ler, by hard uſage, to — his 3 or to force him to 
turn 1 . 


Theſe are al the Anmien 1 can at preſent recolle& ; and I muſt 


_ obſerve, before I diſmiſs this article, that whoever is preſent, and 
aiding and abetting, when a felony is committed, MO he does 


not do the fact himſelf, is a principal felon. 


Thoſe who procure. or adviſe a felony: to be done, 8 they 
are abſent when it is done, are acceſſaries before the fact; thoſe 
who relieve, comfort, or receive, 2 felon, after it is done, 8 
ing him to be ſo, are acceſſaries after the fact; and the only dif- 


ference between the principal and acceſſary is this, that the ac- 


ceſſary ſhall not be tried till after the principal is convicted; but, 


if afterwards he is himſelf tried and convicted, he ſhall ſuffer the 


ſame puniſhment. And it is to be noted. that whatever will 


— 


84 make 
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| make a man an acceſſary in felony will make him a principat in 
ö treaſon; for in treaſon there are no o acceſſaries, but all are - 
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A come now to offences which are not capital; which, for the 
fake of method and memory, I ſhall diſtinguiſh into ſuch as are 
againſt God, againſt the King, againſt public peace, againſt pub- 
lic juſtice, againſt common honeſty, againſt common n decency, or 
againſt common utility. 


_ The offences againſt God: 


- Denying his Being or Providence ; contumelious reproacking 

of our bleſſed Saviour; profane ſcoffing at the Holy Scriptures; 
ſpeaking in derogation of the Eſtabliſhed Religion. Theſe are 
all offences at common law; and, as they tend to ſubvert Reli- 
gion and Morality, which are the ſecurity of all Government, 
they are puniſhable by temporal Judges, by fine, endet. 
or eee puniſhment, according to their diſcretion. N 


= 1 By the ſtatutes of this realm, it is indictable to revile the "a 
| ment of the Lord's Supper; to ſpeak in contempt of the Book 
of Common Prayer ; ; for Clergymen | of the Church of England. | 
= not to uſe it, or to uſe it in any other order than it preſcribes ; ; 
for perſons to abſent themſelves from public worſhip for a 
month ; to difturb divine ſervice ;. or to ſtrike in a church or 
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church-yard. 


offences againſt the King are, miſpriſion of treaſon, or fe 
lony; which is, when a perſon does not conſent to it, but 
knowing of it conceals it; as this 1 is againſt our duty, ſo it is alſo 
1 8 1 againſt 
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againſt our oath, by which” we are bound to diſcloſe -and 
make known. all treaſons and traiterous urn earn to his _— 
and his ſucceſſors. 


It is a high miſdemeanour againſt the King, to rike or make 


an affray in his Palace, or any of his Courts of Juſtice ; ; or to uſe 


reproachful words to any of the Judges of them i in the execution 


of their office. And it is indictable by a . as well as fineable 
by the Court, 


It is likewiſe indictable and dts; at the A of the 
Fee to ſpeak contemptuouſly of the King's perſon, or to charge | 


his Government with oppreſſion, or weak adminiſtration. And 1 
wiſh theſe laws were well conſidered in a country where we are 
"190 often apt to think ourſelves nos than our Governors. | 


It is alſo a contempt at common law, to deny the King' s title, 


2 refuſe to take the Oath of Allegianos to him. 


offences ageinſt the . peace are je batteries, and 


n riots, routs, and unlawful aſſemblies, the notions of which 


are ſo well underſtood that they need no explaining. All theſe 
are indictable at common law, as treſpaſſes againſt the peace ; 
and are puniſhable by fine and impriſonment. 
Offences againſt public juſtice are as follow : 


If any officer in the temporal or ſpiritual coutts take fee of 


reward which he 1s not entitled to, he is indictable for bribery. 1 


If he take more e than law or db cuſtom allow, he i is in- 
dictable for extortion. %) 6 


e Ss 2 5 i Theſe | 
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| Theſe are crimes of a very dangerous conſequence, and which 
cannot be too nicely inquired into, that. people when they apply 
for juſtice may not meet with oppreſſion. It has been the care 
of t the preſent Patliament (and nothing can be more worthy of 
their care) to prevent, if poſſible, all offences of this nature, by 


cauſing liſts of the fees of moſt Courts and Offices to be laid before 
them, that Suitors may how what to pay, as well as Officers 


what to demand. I do not in the leaſt doubt the integrity of the 
Officers of this Court: but I think we cannot follow a better ex- 
_ ample than that of the Legiſlature; to lay a liſt of their fees 


before us, which they are entitled to either by cuſtom or ſtatute,, 
and to hang up a fair copy of them in this place, that every 
man that comes here may be ſatisfied that he has juſtice. 2555 

Another offence for which Officers may be indicted is any neglect 
of their duty; ſuch as Gaolers ſuffering priſoners to eſcape, = 
barbarouſly miſuſing them; Sheriffs or Bailiffs not executing the 
proceſs of the Court, or Conſtables their warrants z and many 
more, which it is impoſſible to enumerate, but which every man 
muſt be ſenſible of when he hears them. There are ſeveral 


offences againſt public juſtice for which private perſons may be- 


indicted; as, if a man threaten or aſſault any Officers of the 


Courts of juſtice, or any man for ſuing of him, or being Counſellor 
or Attorney againſt, or giving a verdict againſt him ; or a Gaoler 
for keeping priſoners in ſafe cuſtody ; reſcuing offenders ; or, 
when required, not aſſiſting conſtables and others to apprehend 


* 


them. 


Under offences againſt public jultice, may not pair be 


reduced Barratry, or the ſtirring up contentions and ſuits ; Main- 
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tenance, or the ſupporting other men's ſuits; Champerty, or the 
bearing the expence of them, to have part of the thing recovered; 
Embracery, or the practiſing with Juries to give a verdict, or 
Jurors giving a verdict, for reward; or Grand Jurors diſcovering 
the King's evidence to the : perſon indicted. | 


| offences againſt common honeſty are FOOT; and Subornation ; 4 
Cheats and Conſpiracies. 


7 


Perjury is the taking of a belle oath before any lawful 
Magiſtrate ; and Subornation the tempting another to do it. 
Theſe are crimes of the moſt deteſtable nature, and have always . 
been puniſhed in the moſt infamous manner: they are an im- 
mediate affront to Heaven, and of the moſt fatal conſequence 
in the affairs of this world, as they tend to endanger men's lives 
and eſtates, and to the utter ſubverſion of right and wrong : for 
there is no doing juſtice without knowing the truth, and there 
is no knowing the truth without laying men under an obligation 
to declare; and there can be no greater: obligation than callin "In 
God to witneſs it. If, | therefore, men will ſport with oaths in 
contempt of future puniſhment, they cannot meet with too ſe- 
vere a one in this world. The preſent Parliament, taking into 
conſideration the heinouſneſs of this offence, have added to the 
former penalties tranſportation, or commitment to the houſe of 
correction for ſeven years; and, I hope, the wiſdom of ſome 


future Parliament will make it capital. 


Another offence againſt common honeſty is Cheating, by get- 

ting money, or other things of value, by falſe tokens, or coun- 

terfeit letters. Laſtly Conſpiracy ; wlien perſons confederate 
| : Lg | and 
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and bind chemſel ves, by oath, covenant, or other alliance, to aid 
one another falſely and maliciouſly to indict or fue a third per- 
ſon. Offences againſt common decency are lewd practices, or 
the keeping diſorderly houſes to promote them. N 


offences againſt common utility are all common Haitades 
to the annoyance of the King's ſubjects, whether they ariſe from 
doing a thing which ought not to be done, or neglecking to do 
what the common good requires. | Fr 


And under this head may be ranked, monopolizing of goods, 
foreſtalling of markets, decays in bridges or highways, or na- 
vigable rivers which are in the nature of highways, o or any ob- 
ſtructions i. in them. 


As to the highways, we live in a country where it is impot: 
ſible to have them perfectly good; but it muſt be your care to 
ſee they are not ot dangerous. 


Ihave now gone through the <a articles of your enquiry $ 
thou gh there are many others which neither the time nor my 
memory will permit me to mention. o. 


But you muſt take this for a general rule, that all offences at 
common law are indictable; and wherever a Statute declares an 
offence, and does not direct the method of proceeding, or the 
penalty, it is to be puniſhed by inditment at the diſcretion of 
the Court. 

. ſpent ſo much of your time in laying before you the 
matters of your enquiry, 1 ſhall * more brief in what concerns 
the manner of it. 


Firſt 
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_ ':ePieſt» then Gentlemen, when a Bill is brought before you, 
lien à time is limited for the proſeeution, you muſt conſider 
whether it is brought within the time; and, if there is no time 


limited, you mult know,” that 1 it muſt be brought within two 
years on any Penal Statute : but the time is not STO, for the- 
profecution of an offence at Common Law. | | 


In the next place, you are are to conſider, whether there is a | 
probabte cauſe to imagine, that the party proſecuted is guilty; a FE 


if there is not, you ought not to ſind the Bill, and put an innocent 

perſon to unneceſſary trouble and expence. But, as you muſt be 
careful that the innocent do not ſuffer, ſo you muſt be as careful 

that the guilty do not eſcape; but, if there is a probable cauſe, 

you muſt find the Bill. And this you can only judge of by the 
evidence that ſhall appear before you on behalf of the King ; for 
you are to hear no evidence for the Priſoner ; ſince you are not 
to oy the cauſe, but only to put a man on his trial. 


It is a known rule, that twelve at eaſt mult conſent to the find- ; 
ing of a Bill. Whatever that number agree to, is to be regarded 


as the act of all. 


You are not to diſcover the King's counſel, your fellows, or 
your own ; that is, you are not to make known to the Priſoner 
the evidence againſt, or what motives induced any of you to find 
or reject a Bill, or who was for it, or who againſt it; but whatever 


is concluded between you muſt appear to the world to be done 


by unanimous conſent. 


The other part of your oath is, that you preſent none out of 
. malice, for we do not meet here to revenge private animoſities, 


1 
F 
| 
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but to promote- public juſtice. Neither are you to 8 ny for ; 


fear, favour, affe&ion, hope, or reward: you are not to conſider 
Perſons, but Things ; you are to weigh the nierits of the cauſe, 
and not the circumſtances of the offenders ; for the Law was. 
made for the Rich as well as for the Poor, for men of high as. 


man is my friend, or that my enemy ; this 1s my neighbour, re- 
lation, or acquaintance, or that a ſtranger ; one may do a good 
turn, or the other a bad one; but you ſhall proceed — — | 
and impartially, as you hope for mercy in another world. I do 


not doubt of your zeal for juſtice ; and vou will 8 me, if 1 . 


expreſs ſome i in ſo good a cauſe. 


b ſhould "IR been glad, 57 there had been ſome perſon i in this 
place (as there has always heretofore been) more able to inſtruct 


you. But you have no reaſon to fear any thing from my inabi- 


lity, whilſt J have the honour to fit here with perſons of great 
12 55 and ee of great ee and OR. 10 


I now leave you to retire, and 1 of ſuch Bills as 


ſhall be brought before you, not doubting of your diligence in 


| ſuch enquiry. And I only wiſh that I had been as well able to, 


erm you of your duty as, I dare ſay, y will be W to * 
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well as low degree. You are not to ſay within yourſelves, this 
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